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Mr. UrsBan, Sept. 9. 

AMONGST the many remarkable 
objects which abound in Cologne, I 
was attracted towards one that is pro- 
bably not so well known as the rest. 
It is the house in which the immortal 
Rubens first saw the light, and in 
which also Mary de’ Medici, the wife 
of Henri Quatre, and mother of Louis 
the Thirteenth, terminated her exist- 
ence. By a curious coincidence, 
the same room witnessed both these 
events.* On each side of the portal 
is a marble slab, with the inscriptions 
which, together with a hasty sketch, 
I have subjoined. Each of these ta- 
blets is surmounted by a golden star. 
Their purport, as you will perceive, is 
to relate the above facts, as well as 
some further details. On the left hand 
one, which records the birth and death 
of the ‘‘German Apelles,’”’ and also 
the death of his father, is mentioned 
the magnificent picture of the Cruci- 
fixion of St. Peter, which Rubens 
painted expressly for the parish church 
of his native city. On the other ta- 
blet, erected in honour of Mary, it is 
said that her heart was buried in the 
chapel of the Three Kings in the Ca- 
thedral Church of Cologne, and her 
body afterwards transferred to St. 
Denis. 

Inscription on the left hand Tablet. 

‘¢In diesem Hause ward 1577 D. 29 Juni: 

am Feste D. H. H. Apost. Petri i. Pauli. 


geboren ti. -ind. Pfarrk. S. Petri. getauft, 
Peter Paul Rubens Edwardus-Vilth Kind 
seiner eltetn, welche 20 Jahre hier gewohnt 
hahen. Sy Vater Doct. Joan. Rubens war 
vor hier 6 Jahr lang Raths-schiffen zu Ant- 
werp: fluchtete’ wegen: Religions ' Umruhen 
nach Céln. Starb hier 1587 und ward in 
S. Peters Fierlichet begroben. Unser Peter 
Paul Rubens d’. Teutsche Apelles vermothen 
seine Geburt-Stadt Célo vor seinem Todte 
noch einmal zu sehen ii. das von unsern be- 
rtihmten Kunstkenner dem Senator Eber- 
hard Iabach anbestellte vortrefiliche Ge- 
milde d’. Kreuzigung Petri Seine Tauf. 
Kirche durch s. eigne Hand zu ‘werken. 
Aber ihm ubereite am Tod zu Antwerpen in 
64% Jahre s’. Lebens. d. 30 Mai, 1640.” 


Inscription on the right hand Tablet. 


In diesem Haus fluchtete auch Frank* 
Koniginn Henr®*. D. Wittwe Maria von 
Medicis Ludwigs D. XIII. i. iii Koniginnen 
Mutter. Unserer Rubens berief sie aus sei- 
ner Wohnstadt Antwerpen um fur ihren Pal- 
last in Paris das Epos ihres Lebens und ihrer 
Schicksal zu schildern. Er vollfiihrte es in 
xxi grossen Tafeln. aber sie gedringt von 
Unfallen starb in CélIn 1642, der 3 Juli, 68 
Jahr alt in eben dem Zimmer wo Rubens 
geboren war.t Thr Herz war in unserer Doms- 
Kirche von D. H.H. 8 Konige Capelle 
beigesetzt. Ihre Leiche spater in die Ks- 
nigl. Graft zu S. Denys war gebracht. Vor 
ihrem Ende dankte Sie noch dem Senate in 
der Stadt Cdln Fur die Freyheit ihres Au- 
fenthalts mit ehrwurdigen Geschencken 
welche die ungestimme Revolution mehren- 
thals vernichtet hat.” 


Perhaps these circumstances, and 





* We append to our Correspondent’s description the remarks of a recent traveller: *¢ I 








was obliged to content myself with an outside view of a building so remarkable for being 
the one in which a prosperous Painter drew his first breath, and an unfortunate Queen, the 
penenene of his fertile genius, and heroine of his — allegories, uttered her last sigh. 

eter Paul Rubens, born in the house No. 10, Rue de Tival, the exterior of which is de- 
void of consequence, died in a palace at ang full of years and honours. Mary. of Me- 
dicis, who, quitting the princely splendour of her native Italy for regal dignity in France, 
became the wife of Henry IV. and mother of Louis XIII. expired beneath this compara- 
tively humble roof at Cologne, the exiled victim to her own ambitious weakness, and to 
Richelieu’s ascendant subtlety. The only answer which I could obtain respecting the 
inside of this celebrated edifice was, that there remained ‘ nothing to be seen.’ ‘The present 
Proprietor is a tradesman, and, it is said, has been Vandal enough to destroy some curious 
carvings which ornamented one of the rooms.” Tour in 1825, by Seth William Stevenson. 

t These pictures are now in the public gallery of the Louvre. 
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the accompanying sketch, may not be 
altogether without interest; if so, I 
shall be gratified by their insertion in 
your valuable Magazine. 

Yours, &c. Dupiey CosTBLLo. 


Mr. Ursan, Dec. 15. 

THE accompanying view of the 
house at Geneva, in which Jean 
Jacques Rousseau was born, is copied 
from the card of 

*¢Gebel Benoit et ComP au 2™¢ étage de 
cette maison tiennent horlogerie et piéces 4 
musique.” 

Isaac Rousseau was also a watch- 
maker in this same house ; where he 
had been settled only ten months be- 
fore the birth of his celebrated son, 
having resided for some time pre- 
viously in Constantinople, where he 
was employed for the seraglio. 

It appears that the manufacture of 
watches was one of the principal 
trades of Geneva as early as 1681; 
for in ‘‘ The Present State of Geneva,”’ 
a curious old guide-book published in 
that year in duodecimo, are the fol- 
lowing passages : 

‘The people of Geneva are very indus- 
trious, and since they have not land enough 
to take up their time in agriculture and hus- 
bandy [sic], as other States of larger terri- 
tories have, they apply themselves sedu- 
lously to the improvement of handy-craft 
trades. 

**Clock and watch-making is a trade of 
great esteem, and of masters and servants 
there are above three hundred that follow 
that occupation; of whom there are some 
that drive a good trade by it, not only in all 
the countries of Europe, but also in Turkey, 
Persia, and other remote kingdoms. It is 
necessary that such as come hither to buy, 
have their eyes in their heads, if they would 
not be cheated, because there are bad as 
well as good artists among them. 


Birth-place of J. J. Rousseau at Geneva. 
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‘¢ There are many excellent and skilful 
goldsmiths here also; but above all things 
fire-arms are here made in perfection, such 
as harquebuses, pistols, musquets, and the 
like, and many gentlemen provide them- 
selves from hence.” 


At the present day, the goldsmiths 
eclipse the other artisans.* 

To return to Rousseau’s house. 
The street itself has received its 
name from the memorable nativity in 
this mean-looking house, which is 
now No. 69 in the Rue Jean Jacques 
Rousseau. There is this inscription, 
on asmall marble tablet over the door: 


ICI EST NE’ JEAN JACQUES ROUSSEAU 
LE XXVIII JUIN M.DCC.XII. 


Yours, &c. IGM. 
op 
Mr. Ursan, Dec. 5. 


NOTICE having been given by two 
of the City Members of bringing in a 
Bill immediately after the recess, con- 
taining some legislative provisions for 
regulating the speed of Steam Vessels 
in the Port of London, perhaps you 
will not consider a page of your valu- 
able Magazine unworthily appropri- 
ated to a few remarks on the subject, 
from a constant yet disinterested ob- 
server of the Thames Navigation. 

From the great convenience afforded 
to the inhabitants of London, more 
especially those whose means enable 
them to take trips to the sea-side for 
health or pleasure, people are too 
much inclined to consider the compe- 
tition of rival Steam Companies as a 
public benefit, without taking into ac- 
count the vast number of labourers 
who are thrown out of employ,—the 
loss of capital sustained by coach- 
masters,—or the loss of lives and pro- 
perty on the river, through the mis- 





* «This town has a considerable trade in gold chains and trinkets, and the purity of 





the gold in the minutest article is very superior to the gold employed in similar articles 
manufactured in England. This fact merits particular attention. 

“The English standard of gold is, dividing a given weight, as of a lb. or oz., into 
twenty-four parts, twenty-two of those parts are of pure guld, and of the two remaining 
parts, one is of silver, and one of copper; and the mint price is 3/.17s.10}d. In Eng- 
land, the very finest gold that is manufactured into chains, not assayed and stamped, is what 
the jewellers call eighteen carat gold, i. e. three parts gold, and a fourth part of allay; but 
seals and trinkets in general, are so grossly allayed, that the stint altogether depends upon 
the conscience of the trader or manufacturer ; the consequence of which is that we are beat 
out of foreign markets, where the manufacture of Geneva can be brought into competition. 

* To remedy this evil, the English Government should adopt regulations similar to those 
adopted at Geneva; while their standard gold coin is rather below ours, we, as a great 
commercial nation, ought not to be inferior to them, when the same material is a staple of 
manufacture.”’—Miscellaneous Observations and Opinions on the Continent [by the late 


Richard Duppa, Esq]. 1825, 8vo. 
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management or negligence of persons 
having the command of Steam Vessels. 

Residing on the banks of the 
Thames, 1 have had abundant oppor- 
tunities of witnessing some of the 

. evils as well as the benefits of Steam 
Navigation. I am quite ready to ad- 
mit the advantages contended for by 
the admirers of this elegant mode of 
travelling ;—that it is cheaper, more 
expeditious, and (under proper regu- 
lations) perhaps even safer than land 
carriage, where great competition pre- 
vails among rival Coach Masters. Yet 
it is not necessary, Mr. Urban, while 
admitting these facts, that we should 
turn a deaf ear to the numerous com- 
plaints that have been made, at the 
respective police offices, of the mis- 
conduct of Steam Boat conductors, 
arising in the majority of instances 
from the dangerous velocity at which 
these vessels are propelled between 
Greenwich and London Bridge. 

The Committee appointed by the 
House of Commons has had quite 
sufficient evidence adduced before it, 
to show the propriety of some legisla- 
tive measures to insure the lives of 
his Majesty’s subjects from being at 
the mercy of men, who, under the 
present state of things, are not ame- 
nable to the laws for their negligence 
or misconduct. It might be answered 
that the persons who are accessory to 
the death of any individual, are ame- 
nable to justice, either under the 
charge of homicide, or manslaughter. 
But in the frightful collision which 
takes place when two Steam Vessels, 
or a Steam Boat and any other vessel, 
come in contact, it is in most cases 
extremely difficult, if not impossible, to 
affix the principal blame on the most 
culpable parties; although a great 
number of lives may fall sacrifice to 
such criminal negligence. Indeed, the 
arbitrary rules, or rather the absence 
of any legislative regulations, in the 
management of Steam Vessels, have 
been the primary source of nearly all 
the serious accidents that have oc- 
curred. 

The navigation of sailing vessels 
must ever be subject to circumstances 
over which the master or pilot can 
have no control ; such as acurrent, an 
eddy, or else a falling off in the wind, 
by which a vessel would not answer 
her helm, and thus come foul of ano- 
ther ship sailing in an opposite course. 
But a similar plea cannot be offered in 


On Steam Navigation in the Port of London. 
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defence of the master of a Steam Ves- 
sel, who has the helm under his en- 
tire control, aided by the propelling 
or retrograding power of the engines, 
as the case may require. 

The facility with which Steam Ves- 
sels may be directed under every pos- 
sible circumstance, except that of a 
violent gale, or the destruction of its 
paddle-work and machinery, leaves 
no apology or excuse for the miscon- 
duct of individuals commanding such 
vessels. With regard to sea-going 
Steam Vessels, it is evident the slight- 
est precaution would guard against the 
occurrence of such frightful accidents 
as that. of the Comet, Glasgow Steam 
Boat, about two years back. If each 
Steam Vessel in dark nights carried a 
light in her bows, and (following the 
rule of driving on a public road) each 
steersman put the helm a-starboard, 
when two vessels are approaching in 
opposite directions, accidents from 
collision could not possibly occur. 

The necessity for inforcing some 
such regulation, however, becomes 
infinitely greater in the navigation of 
the Thames between Blackwall and 
the Tower than below Gravesend or 
at sea; and it might be questionable 
how far the City of London or the 
Legislature are justified in allowing 
Steam Vessels after dark, under any 
circumstances, to come above Black- 
wall or Greenwich. The objections 
to such regulation would be very 
slight, in comparison with the risk, 
inconvenience, and damage sustained 
through the present practice, by Steam 
Vessels passing through the pool at 
the rate of seven, eight, or even ten 
knots an hour. A very strong oppo- 
sition to the new Bill will doubtless 
be raised both by the Steam Naviga- 
tion Companies which are interested 
in maintaining a competition, with 
the view of ruining their competitors; 
and also by those who consider com- 
petition of every kind a public benefit. 
To a given extent this is undoubtedly 
true. Yet no man can plead ignorant 
of the fact, that various Acts of Par- 
liament have been found necessary to 
regulate stage coaches, and inflict pe- 
nalties by fine or imprisonment on 
careless drivers, with a view to the 
safety of his Majesty’s subjects, from 
the effects of competition among Coach 
Owners. Consequently, no valid ar- 
gument can be adduced why similar 
precautions should not be taken, and 
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certain penalties incurred by persons 
having the management and control 
of Steam Vessels. On the contrary, 
the circumstances in the latter case 
are far more imperative than in the 
former; 1st, from the greater number 
of lives at issue in the event of disas- 
ter; 2d, the nature of the element of- 
fering a twofold hazard ; 3d, from the 
more complete control of a Steam 
Vessel, under judicious or even ordi- 
nary management, beyond that of con- 
trolling four well-bred or spirited 
horses. Thereby rendering the lia- 
bility to accident in Steam Boats al- 
most nugatory, except through the 
defects of the machinery, or the igao- 
rance or obstinacy of the commander 
in working the engines at that rate of 
speed which becomes equally danger- 
ous to the passengers on board, and 
to watermen and others exposed to 
the swell produced by Steam Vessels 
of the larger class. 

It has been too much the practice 
in this great manufacturing and trad- 
ing nation, while admiring the perfec- 
tion to which machinery has arrived 
for superseding manual labour,—to 
leave out of view the privations which 
such ‘‘ improvements” have entailed 
upon the poor labourers who are 
thrown out of employ. Thus in Steam 
Navigation we are disposed to admire 
the beauty of the vessels, the great ac- 
commodation, and cheapness of the 
conveyance, without taking into ac- 
count the poor watermen and sailors 
who formerly procured a decent main- 
tenance on the river, but ‘‘ whose oc- 
cupation’s gone,” by the erection of 
splendid Bridges, and the construction 
of commodious Steam Vessels. 

It has been stated with too much 
truth, that the conduct of the Thames 
watermen on many occasions has been 
little calculated to excite the sympathy 
of the public. It has been stated, 
that in addition to that competition 
which the very necessities of these 
poor men prompted, by making them 
contend for priority on the arrival of 
Steam Vessels, they have in most 
cases shown a disposition to extort 
something beyond their regular fare. 
Yet, under all the circumstances, it 
cannot excite our surprise, taking into 
account the increase of population, 
with the diminution of the shipping 
trade, and the diminution of demand 
for watermen, from the additional 
Bridges, additional Steam Vessels, 
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and the commodious places for em- 
barkation and landing. 

From the monopoly thus afforded to 
Steam Vessels, at the expense of the 
Thames watermen, it is therefore only 
fair that the public should derive every 
possible security for the good manage- 
ment of such vessels. Independent of 
the accidents which are continually 
occurring, through the heavy swell 
occasioned by these vessels, they are 
in the practice of carrying on many 
occasions a number of passengers 
quite incompatible with every idea of 
safety. It was stated by some of the 
gentlemen who were examined by the 
Commons’ Committee “‘ on Steam Na- 
vigation,” that a Steam Vessel cannot 
afford accommodation on the average 
to more than one person per ton mea- 
surement, yet I have repeatedly seen 
vessels from 300 to 350 tons laden 
with from 600 to 700 persons; and 
Sir John Hall states, in his evidence 
before the Committee, that he has 
seen the Albion steamer with not less 
than 1000 persons on board! The 
bare possibility of any accident, either 
from the machinery, the negligence or 
blunders of pilots and engineers, or 
the unlooked-for accidents that are 
always liable on passing through the 
pool filled with shipping and boats, is 
calculated to alarm the most stoical 
or indifferent observer. In the event 
of accident, the consequences would 
be truly disastrous among such a 
multitude. It is therefore not less 
incumbent on the Legislature to place 
a limit on the number of persons in a 
Steam Vessel, than to prevent such 
vessel from being propelled at a speed 
incompatible with the navigation of 
the river. If it be advisable to pre- 
vent a stage coach from being laden 
with more than a certain number, to 
prevent accidents by overturning, why 
should not the same principle be 
adopted with regard to Steam Vessels, 
where the risk on account of numbers 
is as fifty to one? 

The proprietors of Steam Boats 
raise an outcry at any proposition to 
place their conduct under Parliamen- 
tary control. It is pronounced to 
be an interference with the freedom 
of navigation, and as infringing their 
“just rights.” Yet the very men 
who raise such clamour, are the most 
unblushing defenders of a system of 
imposition and insolence in the land- 
ing and embarkation of passengers at 
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Gravesend, as we perceive by the late 
resolution of the Gravesend and Mil- 
ton Steam Company, refusing their 
sanction to the erection of a pier or 
landing wharf. 

Should the system of competition by 
building light vessels fitted with en- 
gines of very great power, so as to run 
at sixteen or seventeen miles an hour, 
be still suffered to go unchecked by 
Parliamentary control, what secu- 
rity can the public have from such 
men, that they will not, when racing 
against each other, urge their steam 
engines to a most dangerous extent, 
rather than allow themselves to be 
beaten by rival boats; or that they 
will pay any regard whatever to the 
unfortunate wherrymen whose lives 
are so constantly endangered by the 
swell of Steam Vessels? It is a fact 
well known to persons residing on the 
banks of the river, that since the cul- 
pable extent to which Steam Vessels 
are propelled in the river, very few 
persons who can possibly avoid it, 
will trust themselves in a Thames 
wherry ; and even the larger boats at 
Greenwich are constantly in danger 
of being swamped by the swell pro- 
duced by the large steamers. It has 
been stated by some of the witnesses 
examined by the Committee, that most 
of the accidents happening to boats 
have arisen from the temerity or the 
obstinacy of the boatmen. But it 
should be borne in mind that these 
poor men are in the majority of cases 
compelled by their necessities to brave 
every danger, while approaching the 
Steamers in search of a fare from the 
passengers. Besides, it is too much 
to expect that men of rude habits, 
and having starving families to sup- 
port by their labour, should show any 
courtesy towards those by whom they 
have been thrown out of employ.— 
The Thames waterman is in fact 
placed in a similar situation to the 
poor cotton-spinner or weaver, who 
feels that however advantageous the 
use of steam power may prove to the 
great capitalist, it has brought ruin 
on thousands of the industrious poor 
by superseding manual labour. 

I must apologise, Mr. Urban, for 
the length of these remarks, and re- 
spectfully suggest to the Legislature, 
that in the event of the New Bill go- 
ing into a Committee of the House, 
that, in addition to provisions for re- 
gulating the speed of Steam Vessels 


J. Hulls, the Inventor of Steam Boats. 
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above Blackwall, and for limiting the 
number of passengers according to the 
tonnage,—a trifling tax or toll of a 
penny or twopence per head ought to 
be levied on the passengers by Steam 
Vessels on the river Thames, in aid of 
a fund for sick or infirm watermen. 
Justice is the first attribute of legisla- 
tion, and if compensation be always 
given to parties who are deprived of 
their local advantages for trade, by 
opening a new street for the public 
convenience,— why should not the 
same principle operate in affording 
some small compensation to the poor 
men who have lost three-fourths of 
their employment since the general 
introduction of Steam Navigation ? 


HuMANITAS. 
—— 


Mr. Ursan, Woolwich, Dec. 6. 

IN your vol. C. part ii. p. 7, these 
words appear :—‘‘ We borrowed our 
Steam-boats from the Americans.” 
But letters patent under the great 
Seal bearing date 21st December, 
1736, were granted to Jonathan Hulls, 
for his invention of ‘‘a machine for 
carrying ships and vessels out of, or 
into any harbour or river against wind 
and tide, or in a calm, which may be 
of great service to our Royal Navy 
and merchant ships,”’ &c. 

The inventor published the patent 
in black letter with a plate prefixed, 
exhibiting a man-of-war towed by a 
steam-boat, and also the several parts 
of the machinery detached. In addi- 
tion, he gives propositions and de- 
monstrations illustrative of his inven- 
tion. 

Now whether Government bought 
the patent right, and stowed it away 
in a pigeon-hole, or whether some 
workman employed in framing the 
machine, might have been conveyed 
across the Atlantic at the public ex- 
pense, carrying the secret with him; 
it is clear that the steam-boat was not 
borrowed from the Americans. It 
appears indeed that the invention was 
forgotten ; for the writer of this, when 
accidentally looking at the first steam- 
boat that was built in his Majesty’s 
yard at Woolwich, while the engineer 
was fixing the machinery, expressed 
his surprise that such vessels had not 
been used many years earlier, and 
was answered by the then master- 
shipwright that they were but lately 
invented in America. Hull’s patent 
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was then mentioned, but the builder 
questioned the existence of any such 
instrument, saying that he had been 
50 years in the service, and never 
heard of it. Neither did the worthy 
successor of that officer ever hear of it 
until the day when it was shown him 
in the library of the Royal Artillery, 
where your Correspondent may in- 
spect it, through the Rev. Librarian, 
if he does not meet with another copy. 

Nor is it improbable that the late 
Lord Melville and his immediate suc- 
cessor at the Admiralty, were equally 
unacquainted with the patent, when 
they abandoned the project of a grand 
Dock Yard at Northfleet, after having 
purchased a large track of land, and 
diverted their views and the public 
purse to the mouth of the Thames at 
Sheerness, contrary to the reasoning 
of the First Lord of the Admiralty in 
his published pamphlets. 


Sic vos non vobis. 


Yours, &c. x. 
hp 
Mr. Urban, Dec. 7. 


OFFA’S Dyke is known to have 
commenced at Tiddenham in Glou- 
cestershire, near Chepstow; but its 
line from thence to Old Radnor is un- 
known, or undetermined. St. Bria- 
vel’s in Gloucestershire is only a very 
few miles from Tiddenham, and I was 
greatly surprised, when on a visit 
there for change of air, I was asked 
whether I had seen the remains of 
Offa’s Dyke in that parish. Upon my 
reply in the negative, I was informed 
that it ran through a wood called the 
Fence near Bigsweir Bridge. I was 
most anxious to visit the spot. The 
gout having, however, placed me in 
Schedule A, by disfranchising my lo- 
comotive members, and the brush- 
wood rendering it impracticable to 
ride to it, I was obliged to forego the 
pleasure. But Charles Ransford Court, 
esq. of St. Briavel’s, assured me that 
he had often crossed it, when shoot- 
ing. The Dyke overhangs the Wye, 
and the Fence Wood forms one (the 
northern) horn of the crescent, in the 
centre of which stands the Castle of 
St. Briavel. 

Hence arise two questions; (1) 
Did it cross the Wye to reach Mon- 
mouthshire or Herefordshire? or (2) 
did it take a circuitous route along 
the Gloucestershire side of the river? 


Offa’s Dyke, near St. Briavel’s, co. Gloucester. 
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Nicholson * says, ‘‘ When the Romans 
made their inroads into this island, 
about the commencement of the Chris- 
tian wra, many of the Britons were 
said to have retreated into Wales, at 
which time the river Dee, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Chester, and the Severn 
divided the two countries. All to the 
east was England, and to the west 
Wales. This division continued about 
600 years, when the ambitious Offa, 
coveting the fertile lands of his neigh- 
bours, easily raised a quarrel and an 
army. He then drove them west 
among the mountains, formed this 
vast Dyke, and ordained that neither 
English nor Welch should pass it.” 

I shall not attempt to decide which 
way it went, because such an attempt 
as exploration of the track, which 
would alone be satisfactory, is by me 
impracticable. 

Nevertheless, without committing 
myself, for the reasons just given, it 
may be hypothetically and yet fairly 
stated, that it did not cross the river 
until it arrived at Monmouth, but fol- 
lowed the Gloucestershire bank of the 
Wye, as far as that town. In favour 
of this hypothesis it may be observed, 
that two-thirds of the Dyke from Mold 
in Flintshire to Old Radnor (nearly 
eighty miles by the scale on the map), 
have been clearly ascertained. From 
Mold to Llangollen it is a gentle 
curve, and from thence to Old Radnor 
nearly as straight as a Roman rcad. 
If we assume that the remaining third 
assimilated in form and direction the 
two others, it would proceed from Old 
Radnor to Clifford, thence to Llan- 
thony, Crickhowell, Abergavenny, and 
Pontypool, and have entered the mouth 
of the Severn somewhere between 
Caerphilly and Newport; but, had it 
done so, it would have been twenty 
miles to the westward of either the 
Old or New Passages. Not to lose 
this connexion appears to have been 
the object of commencing the Dyke at 
Tiddenham, and of deviating from the 
preceding line. The direct line from 
Radnor to Tiddenham is through Tre- 
lech, Grosmount, and Bradwardine, 
in which direction it must have cross- 
ed the river twice. But as the remains 
of St. Briavel’s show the line of con- 
tinuation, it must have followed the 
river down to Monmouth, and per- 
haps have crossed the Wye at that 





* Cambrian Traveller’s Guide, p. 910. 
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place; for the deviation from the di- 
rect line between Tiddenham and 
Monmouth along the river, is very 
trifling, and from thence by Grosmont 
and Bradwardine to Old Radnor, ac- 
cording to the map, the line is straight. 

Another circumstance is observable. 
Where the course of the Dyke is 
known, there are old Roman or Bri- 
tish camps in contiguity, or in the 
vicinity, besides mounts or small forts 
upon the line itself. Offa seemingly 
imitated the valla of Hadrian or Se- 
verus; the mounts being substituted 
for towers, and the camps used for 
garrisons or reserves. A similar coin- 
cidence occurs in the line now under 
discussion. There is a camp in Cas- 
well wood, not far from St. Briavel’s, 
and the Devil’s pulpit, (a rock visited 
by tourists, on account of the fine 
bird’s-eye view of Tintern Abbey be- 
neath it, on the Monmouthshire side 
of the river,) is within the entrench- 
ment. There is a line or mound from 
this camp, which can be traced nearly 
to a tumulus on the west side of the 
road, and situated near the mansion 
occupied by Mr. Trotter. This line 
appears to have communicated with 
St. Briavel’s. This information I re- 
ceived from a very intelligent gentle- 
man engaged in the Ordnance survey; 
and I have visited the Devil’s pulpit, 
passed Mr. Trotter’s gate up a straight 
Roman-road-looking wide lane, and 
observed every indication of the accu- 
racy of the account. The part of St. 
Briavel’s under discussion is a lofty 
elevation, of a Q form, part of which 
the Greeks would have scooped out 
for a theatre. The straight side of the 
Q is the river towards the west; the 
adjacent lower area resembles the pit; 
and the ascending semi-circular sides 
the boxes and galleries. In the cen- 
tre of what we should call in a play- 
house the upper gallery, is the castle. 
But the piece of Offa’s Dyke lies in 
the Fence-wood, and has no commu- 
nication with the castle; but runs 
across the extremity of the northern 
end of the semicircle. I have heard 
that there are still remains of a very 
ancient lane from Bigsweir, which 
pointed towards Monmouth. 

From the castle and village an old 
toad passes by a camp called Stow- 
green, towards Clearwell, a hamlet of 
Newland. This parish is adjacent to 
Staunton and Bury-hill, where, from 
inclusion in Bletislan hundred, the 
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Rocking-stone, and a Roman way, 
and other indicia not found at Mon- 
mouth, was to all appearance the 
Blestrum of Antoninus. About three 
miles further, on the same Glouces- 
tershire side of the river, is a Roman 
encampment at Symond’s Yat, and 
somewhat diverging to the east, the 
Roman camp on Ross Chase, and Ari- 
conium. On the known line of the 
Dyke commencing in Herefordshire, 
at or near Lentwardine, are the two 
famous camps of Coxsall Hill, and 
Brampton Brian, one of ‘Caractacus, 
the other of Ostorius; and so fortresses 
continue to skirt it along the whole of 
its course. It is not, however, im- 
possible but that, instead of crossing 
the Wye at or about Monmouth, it 
actually accompanied the circuit of 
the Wye by Ross and Hereford to 
Bradwardine; for the visible course of 
the Dyke runs in a straight line, and 
ceases to be discoverable at Old Rad- 
nor, which, according to the scale, is 
only as one ten miles, in a’ straight 
line N. to S. the uniform direction of 
the Dyke, from Bradwardine. Nichol- 
son says, KNIGHTON, also called TrEF- 
Y-CLAWD, i.e. the town upon the Dyke; 
for Offa’s Dyke enters this parish on 
the north from the county of Salop, 
and after running for two miles in al- 
most a straight line to the south, it is 
plainly to be traced through the pa- 
rishes of Norton, Whitton, Discoed, 
and Old Radnor, into the county of 
Hereford, i. e. to Lentwardine, which 
is situated at the end of the ninth mile 
on the road from Ludlow to Knigh- 
ton. It is also to be observed, that 
the Dyke running in a straight line N. 
to S. bisects Wales longitudinally, 
though not in equal proportions. It 
may, therefore, be assumed that it con- 
tinued to proceed in the same straight 
line N. and S. from Old Radnor to 
Tiddenham. That straight line has 
been before noted, as going by Brad- 
wardine, Crickhowel, Abergavenny, 
Pontypool, and Newport, which di- 
rection does not bring it to Tidden- 
ham, as, if the map be correct, accord- 
ing to the straight line from N. to S. 
it ought todo. As no further remains 
have been discoverable beyond Old 
Radnor, it might, therefore, (1 do not 
say that it did,) have accompanied the 
river from Tiddenham to Bradwar- 
dine, and thus made boundaries of 
both the Wye and the Severn; for 
otherwise the Wye could have been a 
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boundary only for a comparatively 
few miles, as will be plain from the 
positions of the places upon a map, 
both in straight line and round the 
river. 

It might not be difficult for a sturdy 
pedestrian to start from Old Radnor 
in a N.and §. direction, by the places 
mentioned, and so try the straight 
line for remains, duly observing the 
bearings of aberrations (if any) from 
the straight line, and following such 
deviations to their extremity. If no- 
thing be discovered, and there will be 
nothing in such a direction, as the 
Dyke passes through St. Briavel’s,— 
let him make a second attempt by 
going from Monmouth by Grosmont, 
and from thence to Bradwardine in a 
N.W. or N.N.W. direction. If both 
these fail, it is possible, though not 
certain, that the Dyke accompanied 
the river as far as Bradwardine. 

I have made these hypotheses from 
the map, because there being no other 
remains known than those specified, 
the map was my only resource. Hav- 
ing only a wish, as an antiquary, to 
have the real line discovered, I heed 
not the tenability of any of the hypo- 
theses. I only in my own defence 
say, that, if the line does not go in one 
or other of the above directions, the 
map is either inaccurate, or the line 
from Old Radnor to Tiddenham is 
anomalous to the straight N. and S. 
direction of the known parts. By the 
Dyke going from Tiddenham to St. 
Briavel’s, and probably to Monmouth, 
Grosmont, and Bradwardine, there 
is an aberration to the East, but it is 
the shortest line of any, according to 
the map, and on that account may be 
the exploratory direction most likely 
to succeed. 

I shall end this account with ano- 
ther puzzle connected with the banks 
of the Wye, viz. Goopricu CastLe. 
Nobody knows who was the founder 
that gave name to the fortress and vil- 
lage. In the Liber Niger Scaccar. 
(by Hearne), i. 160, is a charter of 
the. abbot of Winchcombe, saying, 
that William Marshall, Earl of Pem- 
broke, owed two knights’ fees to the 
abbot for Castle Godric. 1 treated it 
as a return wrongly entered, until I 
found in the Rot. Marescall,* 13 Ed. II, 





* Palgrave’s Parl. Writs, vol, ii. Div. ii. 
p- 529. 
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m. 4, that the abbot of Winchcombe 
is certified as having two knights’ 
fees, which I presumed to be those of 
Godrich, as above. I have abstracts 
made by myself of the two registers 
of Winchcombe Abbey (now or lately 
in the possession of Lord Sherborne), 
but neither in the extracts nor in the 
Monasticon (the old edition, i. 187), 
could I find any elucidation, because 
all their ‘‘ antiqua testimonia”’ of the 
endowment of the abbey, were de- 
stroyed by fire in the reign of Ste- 
phen. I then gave up the inquiry, as 
being much like that of the lost course 
of Offa’s Dyke. But I was again re- 
vived, by finding that the same Orra, 
who expelled the Britons from the 
track between the Severn and the 
Wye, of which Godrich was part, 
was founder of the nunnery at Winch- 
combe, which preceded the famous 
mitred abbey, and of course might 
have endowed that nunnery with part 
of the acquired British property. Now 
the Conqueror ejected a Godric, abbot 
of Winchcombe, from his monastery, 
and imprisoned him in Gloucester 
Castle. Whether this Godric founded 
the castle or not, let others decide; 
but it is certain that the Earls Mar- 
shall did succeed in the estate, and 
that the abbot of Winchcombe in the 
reign of Henry II. certifies that Wil- 
liam Marshall Earl of Pembroke did 
not only hold of him the two fees of 
Godrich, but also txv fees and a half 
of the honor of Striguil. If so, Offa 
might have given that immense estate 
to the monks, out of which the Con- 
queror might have ousted them, and 
transferred it to the Earls Marshall. 
It may be further observed that God- 
rich Castle had in more recent times a 
large extent of jurisdiction. 


Yours, &c. T. D. Fossproke. 
—_—@— 
Mr. Ursan, Dec. 10. 


IN a note to Collins’s Peerage, vol. 
vii. p. 455, ed. 1812, is a confused ac- 
count of the family of Gunning, some 
of the female branches of which 
(daughters of John Gunning, esq. and 
the Hon. Bridget Bourke, daughter of 
Theobald sixth Viscount Bourke of 
Mayo,) became so celebrated in the 
latter half of the last century, no less 
on account of their personal attrac- 
tions, than alliances. Perhaps, there- 
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fore, the annexed letter (which I con- 
sider a curiosity from its style and 
orthography,) written by a person who 
appears to have been the parish clerk 
of Hemingford Grey, in Huntingdon- 
shire, in reply to some queries made 
on the subject by James Madden, esq. 
of Cole Hill house, Fulham, may be 
considered worth preserving. It is 
copied verbatim et literatim as follows: 


<¢ Sir, 

I Take the Fredom in wrighting to you, 
from an Information of Mr. Warrinton, that 
you would be Glad to have the account of my 
Townswoman (sic) the Notefied, the Famis, 
Beautifull Miss Gunnings, Born at Heming- 
ford Grey, tho they left the parish before I 
had knolege Enough to Remember them, 
and I was Born in 32.¥ But 1 will Give 
you the Best account I Can, which I Belive 
is Better then any man in the Country be- 
sides myself, tho 1 have not the Birth Re- 
gester for so long a Date, and since Dr. 
Dickens is dead, I dont know where it is, 
but the Best account I Can Give you is, 
Elizt® the Eldestt Married to his Grace the 
Duke of Hamilton, after his Decease, ta the 
Duke of Arguile; the seccond{ mary{ed] 
to the Viscount of Coventree; the third § 
I never knew Ritely to home [whom], but 
I beleeve to some privett Gentleman. I 
Rember [remember] a many years ago, at 
Jeast 30, seeing her picture in a print shop, 
I beleeve in St. Pouls Church yard, as fol- 


lows : 


the youngest of these Beauties here we have 
in vue, 

so like in person to the other two, 

ho Ever views her Features and her fame, 

will see at once that Gunning is her Name. 


Which is the Best account I Can Give you 
of them three; but then there was two 
more, which perhaps you dont know any 
thing about, which I will Give you the True 
Mortalick Regester off, from a Black mar- 


The beautiful Daughters of J. Gunning, Esq. 
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vel [marble] which lies in our Chancel, as 
follows : 

**Sophia Gunning, the youngest of 4 
Daughters, all Born at Hemingford, in 
Huntingdonshire, to John Gunning, esq., 
Died an Infant, 1737. Lissy Gunning, his 
5 Daughter, Born in Irel4, Died Dec. 31, 
1752. Aged 8 years, 10 m. 

Suffer little Children and forbid them not, 
to Come unto me, for of such is the King- 
dome of Heaven.—Math. 19, 14.” 

this, sir, is the Truest and Best Informa- 
tion I Can Give, or you Can Get; and if 
this is of any use to you, I should be much 
oblig’d to you to let me have a line or two 
from you, that I may be satisfi‘ that it was 
not in vain. 

And am, Sir, your most obedient and 
Humble Servant, Wo. Criswett. 

Heming ford Grey, Aug. 14th, —96. 


The writer of the above epistle is 
wrong in calling Elizabeth the eldest 
daughter, since she was the second, 
and also wrong in styling the Earl of 
Coventry Viscount. With regard to 
the portrait referred to by him, I be- 
lieve his memory deceived him, so far 
as the lines are concerned. The print 
in question is an oval, painted by 
Cotes, and engraved by Spooner. Be- 
neath, is the name ‘‘ Miss Gunning,” 
and a little lower the following lines : 
**This youngest Grace, so like her Sisters 


Frame ! 

Her kindred Features tell from whence She 
came, 

’Tis needless once to mention Gunning’s 
name.” 


If this be the same, it is a curious 
instance how poetry may be changed 
by oral recitation, and may serve to 
explain the perpetual variations in our 
old ballads. Of the two elder sisters 
there are numerous portraits, and in 





* - 
1732. 
+ Exizazetn, the second (not the eldest) 


daughter, baptised at Hemingford Grey, 17 





Dec. 1733; married 14 Feb. 1752, to James Duke of Hamilton and Brandon, who died 
17 Jan. 1758; and 2dly, 3 March, 1759, to Colonel John Campbell, whose father became 
Duke of Argyle in 1761, and who afterwards succeeded to that title in 1776; she died be- 
fore his Grace, 20 Dec. 1790. She was mother of three Dukes, the seventh and eighth 
Dukes of Hamilton, and the present Duke of Argyle; and as the heir presumptive to 
the latter is his brother, it may be hereafter said that she was mother of four Dukes. 

t Mary (called in the Peerages Maria), the eldest daughter, baptised at Hemingford 
Grey, 15 Aug. 1722; married 5 March, 1752, to George-William Earl of Cuventry ; ob. 
at Croome, co. Worcester, 30 Sept. 1760. She was mother of the late and grandmother 
of the present Earls of Coventry. 

§ CaTuarine, the third daughter, baptised at Hemingford Grey, 12 June, 1735, married 
6 May, 1769, at Somerset House Chapel, to Robert Travis, esq. She was upper house- 
keeper at that palace, and died there, 26 May, 1773. The name is often mis-spelt Trevor 
and Travers. The original Somerset Chapel Register is now in the possession of Sir Tho. 
Phillipps; Bart. 

- -Gent. Mac. Suppl. Nou. CI, Part II. 
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‘a scarce engraving by Houston, the 
heads of all three appear, with some 
verses in Latin and English beneath. 

With regard to the fourth and fifth 
daughters, the following entries occur 
in the parish register of Hemingford 
Grey, for a copy of which, as well as 
for the other baptismal notices, in- 
serted in the notes, I am indebted to 
the kindness of a gentleman resident 
in the parish : 

“©1736. Nov. 24th, Sophia, ye daughter 
of Johu Gunning, esq. and his wife,” bap- 
tised. 

*6 1737. Jan. 11th, Sophia, an infant 
daughter of John Gunning, esq.”’ buried. 

*© 1758. Jan. Sth, Lissy, the daughter of 
John Gunning, esq. and his wife,” buried. 


No other notices of this family oc- 
cur in the registers ; and it is probable 
they removed not long after to Bath, 
and thence to London, where we find 
them in 1769. F.M. 


Mr. Ursan, Dec. 16. 


I DO not know whether the follow- 
ing discrepancy of dates in the history 
of Printing has been observed or ac- 
counted for. If so, perhaps there may 
be something in the notice of the 
Chronicle from which it is taken, 
which may atone for bringing it be- 
fore you. 

It is said (by Astle) that Fust and 
Gutenberg who were said to have used 
moveable wooden types, and perhaps 
did so print a few pages, separated 
their partnership in 1455. Now under 
the date 1459, Philip de Lignamine, 
himself a printer of 1474, writes in 
the present tense,—‘‘ Jacob, by name 
Gutenburger, by birth an Argentine, 
and a certain other named Justus 
(Fustus?) both skilfull of printing 
letters on skins with metal types, are 
known to make each of them 300 
sheets (‘cartas’) a day at Maguntia, 
acity of Germany. John also called 
Mentelin at Argentina, a city of the 
same province, and skilful in the same 
art, is known to print as many sheets 
aday.”’ I am not quite certain if he 
here speaks of them as partners or 
not. The year in question 1459 is 
said to have seen the first book print- 
ed with cast metal types, namely, 
“€ Durandi Rituale,”’ at Mentz. (Meer- 
man, cited by Astle, p.218.) Fust 
and Schoefie: having used for the small 
letters of their Psalter of 1457, move- 
able metal types, but cut, not cast. 
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The above notice is from the Origi- 
nal and Contemporary part of the 
Chronicon of John Philip de Ligna- 
mine, a Messenian, a knight of Sicily, 
and typographer of Rome, and fami- 
liar friend of Pope Sixtus the Fourth 
(printed at Rome, and dedicated to 
Sixtus.) He hints that he had in- 
creased the work of some other au- 
thor, but does not say whose. With 
the exception of whole periods, lines, 
and words omitted, whereby it is al- 
most unintelligible, Eccard (the editor 
of the ‘‘ Corpus Historicum Medii 
Aivi’’) found it in all else the same 
with a Chronicle by a Ferrarese, 
seemingly Ricobaldi, as far down as 
the year 1312. Thenceforward it is 
continued down to 1473, the third of 
Pope Sixtus. In which year, after 
the spoiling of Spoletum, Indertum, 
and Castellum, it ends thus :—‘‘ Of 
this most worthy pontiff, in the third 
year of whose pontificate we know 
other famous things, we leave the 
feats to be commemorated by others 
who can do that better. Let him be 
the end of this series of times.”” Ec- 
card has twice dated this Chronicle as 
down only to 1469. And yet 1471 
follows in plain figures ; and it comes 
down to 1473, and seems printed in 
the year 1474. Perhaps this may be 
considered as the first date of a work 
originally printed, and this Chronicle 
from 1312 to 1473 as one of the first 
specimens. Caxton’s first print in 
England, the ‘‘ Game at Chess,” is 
stated to have been finished in the 
Abbey of Westminster, the last of 
March 1474, and was followed by the 
“Book of Jason in 1475. And Cax- 
ton’s ‘‘ Recueil des Histories de 
Troyes,” printed at Bruges in 1468, 
continued at Ghent, and finished at 
Cologne in 1471, was atranslation, not 
an original. Some block books exe- 
cuted before 1450, may rank as origi- 
nals, but hardly as books in the mo- 


cern sense of the word. C.W.C. 
im 
Mr. Ursan, Dec. 26. 


IN the Minor Correspondence for 
your June number (part i. p. 482), is 
inserted the explanation of Abraham’s 
swearing his servant by the hand un- 
der the thigh, as allusive to the rite of 
circumcision. That rite was, if not 
originally, at least to the Shemites, a 
lately instituted rite ; at most of about 
40 years standing. The case referred 


\ 
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to is the first mention, by Moses, 
who particularly wrote for e family of 
the Shemites, of this adjuration sub- 
sequently to his mention of the insti- 
tution. (He has given us another in- 
stance of the adjuration in the case of 
Joseph on his death-bed, Gen. 47.) 
Now I cannot but think, if the adju- 
ration had reference to the rite, that 
under such circumstances the adjurer 
would have added words to that ef- 
fect, supposing it the first use of that 
form of oath ;—and supposing it not 
so, that the writer still would have 
added an observation to the same ef- 
fect, for his reader’s sake. 

Grotius has observed that this ad- 
juration was in his time still used in 
the East. If so, still this point would 
admit of a satisfactory solution, by 
ascertaining the light in which it is 
held by the nations using it,—or at 
least whether it is usual otherwise 
than among those of the Jewish or 
Ishmaelite circumcision. 

Vatablus remarks that Eben Ezra 
gives it as a form of homage to place 
the hand under one sitting ; illustrat- 
ing the form by the derivation of pos- 
sidere from sedendo. One of Grotius’s 
suppositions is, that it may be by the 
sword worn on the thigh. 


In p. 499 of the same number, in 
Mr. Oliver’s article on Funeral cere- 
monies, the passing bell in Lincoln- 
shire appears for a male to toll four 
times, for a female three times at pre- 
sent. A variation on this point I 
think exists in part of Northampton- 
shire, where I myself lately resided. 
The pulsations were in each case 
three, and three times repeated, or 
oftener, according to the number of 
the bells. The distinction being, that 
for a male the first triad is tolled on 
the bell of lowest pitch, for a female 
on the highest bell ; the following ones 
ascending or descending regularly. 
These rung out, the passing bell was 
tolled as usual about London for a 
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certain time; nor am I aware that 
there was any distinctive way of con- 
cluding, as in Lincolnshire. 


Yours, &c. C.W.C. 
—_@— 
Mr. UrsBan, Dec. 5. 


IN requesting your insertion of the 
following abstract of the Charter of 
Padstow* under Queen Elizabeth, 
with the accompanying observations, 
I will just premise that the town was 
some centuries previously in posses- 
sion of chartered privileges first ac- 
quired under King Athelstan. Lysons 
incorrectly states, that ‘it does not 
appear that Athelstan ever had any 
connection with Padstow ;” the con- 
verse however is clearly established 
by Whitaker. (See Gent. Mag. 1825, 
i. 320.) Among his authorities we 
have ‘‘ Ec’l’a de Aldestowe,”’ in the 
Valor of Pope Nicholas (1291), and 
“*P’och’ s’c’i Petroci Majoris in qua 
est Burgus de Aldestowe,” in a writ 
of 45 Edw. IIJ. (1372) for a general 
subsidy. Leland also is unusually 
explicit in explaining the name, viz. 
called “‘ in Englisch after the trew and 
old writinges Adelstowe (latiné Athal- 
stani locus), and the town there taketh 
King Athelstane for the chef gever of 
priviledges onto it.” This circum- 
stance quite accords with the charac- 
ter of the Sovereign and the events of 
his reign, which have been recently 
so faithfully and classically recorded 
by Mr. Turner in his Anglo-Saxon 
History: he remarks (ii. 305), ‘‘ Athel- 
stan was certainly a great and illus- 
trious character. He appears to have 
been as amiable as great. To the 
clergy he was attentive and mild; to 
his people, affable and pleasant. With 
the great he was dignified, with others 
he lay aside his state, and was con- 
descending and decently familiar. His 
people loved him for his bravery and 
humility, but his enemies felt his 
wrath.” The name of Wealas was 
applied by the Saxons to the Britons 





* For communications on the early history of Padstow, see Gent. Mag. 1825, i. 320, ii. 
410; 1826, ii. 305; and 1827, ii. 17. The following engravings connected with this 
place have been published, viz. Place, inscribed to Humphrey Prideaux, esq. in Borlace’s 
Natural History of Cornwall. Padstow, from the harbour, inscribed to the Rev. C. Pri- 
deaux Brune, in Hist. of Cornwall by Rev. R. Polwhele. Saunders Hill, and part of Pad- 
stow, inscribed to Thomas Rawlings, esq. in Gilbert’s Cornwall. Font and Piscina in Pad- 
stow Church, in Lysons’s Magna Britannia, vol. iii. Saunders Hill, in Neale’s Seats of 
Noblemen and Gentlemen, ser. ii. vol. i. Padstow Church, in Gent. Mag. 1827, ii. 17. 
Saunders’ Hill, in Jones's Views of Seats in the Western Counties. Place, in Fisher’s 
Cornwall and Devonshire Illustrated, 1831. Seal formerly used by the Padstow Corpora- 


tion in Lewis’s Top. Dict. 7. 
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generally; Mr. Turner has therefore 
been led into a slight error in making 
Howel King of Wales instead of Corn 
wall. 

The following is an abstract of the 
Charter of Padstow, now lapsed by 
desuetude, extracted from the origi- 
nals in the Lord Treasurer’s Remem- 
brancer’s Office in the Exchequer, 25 
Eliz. (1583) part 3, Roll 59, viz.— 

1. Incorporation under the name of 
the Mayor and Burgesses of the ‘‘ Bur- 
rowe of Padstowe.”’ 

2. Burgesses to elect at Michael- 
mas, a Mayor, Steward, five Alder- 
men, and two Sergeants of Mace. 

3. Burgesses discharged from at- 
tendance on Juries, Assizes, &c. &c. 
except within said Borough. 

4. Pleas to be held every Monday 
in the Guildhall before the Mayor and 
Steward or their Deputies. 

5. Weekly Market on Friday; Mayor 
to be clerk of said market. 

6. Two Fairs annually ; one on the 
Friday fortnight before Easter, and 
one on the 6th August. 

7. Burgesses discharged from toll 
at bridge, wallage, pannage, payage, 
carriage, stallage, passage, anchorage, 
culage, kayage, wayvage, planceage, 
and lastage. 

8. Mayor and Burgesses empower- 
ed to levy toll, pontage, lastage, an- 
chorage, and culage within the bo- 
rough, port, and haven of Padstow, 
and the creeks thereto appertaining. 

9. Full reservation in favour of the 
rights of the Lord of the said Borough 
and his heirs. 

The weekly market is now held on 
Saturday; and April 38 and Sept. 21, 
are the days fixed for the nominal 
fairs. 

In the Royal letters patent to John 
Pope in the Remembrancer’s Office, 
36 Hen. VIII. (1545) parts 1. 8. Rolls 
71. 23. the rights of the lord of the 
manor, alluded to and confirmed in 
the above charter, are specified. 
Among several manors and lands in 
different parts of England conveyed to 
that gentleman, we find the manor of 
Padstow situate in Padstow, St. Ca- 
dock, Lenlissick, Rewne, and Tretha- 
rope, the advowson of the Vicarage, 
the oblations and emoluments of the 
chapels of St. Cadock and St. Samp- 
son’s, the fishery in the water of Gyll 
within the said manor, and the island 
of Gulland Rock, together with sun- 
dry other manorial rights in as full 
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and ample a manner as the late prior 
of Bodmin or his predecessors held or 
ought to have held and enjoyed. These 
rights evidently annul some of the pri- 
vileges apparently conferred by the 
Charter. The copy of a lease from 
the manorial proprietor to the Corpo- 
ration, was inserted in Gent. Mag. 
1826, ii. 305. 

The Pope family possessed consider- 
able influence with the Crown, and 
filled many distinguished offices. Bp. 
Tanner remarks, with great truth, 
that several of the old persuasion 
were active promoters of the dissolu- 
tion of religious houses, and succeed- 
ed in obtaining grants of the church 
lands on terms far below their real 
value. This was the case with the 
Roman Catholic family of Pope. John 
Pope, first of London, afterwards of 
Wroxton, co. Oxon, was the only bro- 
ther, and eventually succeeded to the 
greater part of the estate, of Sir Tho- 
mas Pope, Treasurer of the Court of 
Augmentations, guardian of the Prin- 
cess, afterwards Queen Elizabeth, and 
founder of Trinity College, Oxford. 
Warton published an interesting Life 
of this gentleman in 1760, with a pe- 
digree tracing the descent from his 
brother (John Pope) to the noble fa- 
milies of Downe and Guilford. 

By purchase from the last-mention-. 
ed gentleman, the manor of Padstow 
became the property of the Prideaux 
family. The following notice of their 
descent connects itself with the ex- 
planatory remarks which appeared on 
the same subject in Gent. Mag. 1827, 
ii. p. 18. Paganus de Prideaux, A.D. 
1069, (temp. Will. Cong.) was the 
first of the family who resided at Pri- 
deaux Castle in Luxilion for fourteen 
descents, when the elder branch hav- 
ing ended in coheiresses, the property 
was carried by marriage about the 
year 1400 into the Arvas family, from 
whence it was similarly transferred 
to the Hearles of Northumberland. A 
younger son in the third descent from 
Paganus, settled at Orcharton near 
Modbury in Devonshire, having mar- 
ried an heiress of that name, and this 
branch gave birth to Roger and John 
Prideaux, both knights of the shire 
for Devon (temp. Edw. III). On the 
extinction of the elder, the descent was 
continued in a younger branch which 
had married the heiress of Adeston at 
Holbeton in the same county. In the 
third descent from John before men~ 
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tioned, William of Adeston married 
the heiress of Giffard of Thuborough 
in the parish of Sutcombe, which then 
became the residence of his family, 
the elder branch of which, after mar- 
rying the heiresses of Edgecombe, 
Yeo, Arundell, Bevill, and Carminow, 
ultimately became extinct in the male 
line: by the last-mentioned heiress 
this branch was possessed of Resprin 
in St. Winnow, where Sir Richard 
Prideaux, knt. then Sheriff of Corn- 
wall, was seated in the civil contests 
of 1746. Some generations previously 
to this period, Roger, the third son of 
Humphrey Prideaux of Thuborough, 
the founder of his own fortune, pur- 
chased Seldon in the parish of Holds- 
worthy, and made it the residence of 
his family ; he became Sheriff of De- 
von in 1580. His eldest son Sir Ni- 
cholas purchased the manor of Pad- 
stow, and died in 1627, at an advanc- 
ed age, having erected the mansion 
house at Place about the year 1600.* 
According to Lysons, the tithe fish 
and the oblations and emoluments of 
St. Cadock and St. Sampson’s, were 
held on lease by his grandfather Hum- 
phrey in 1537, under the priory of 
Bodmin. Mr. Prideaux Brune, the 
present representative, obtained his 
Majesty’s sign manual in 1797, for 
taking that name on succeeding to the 
estate of the ancient family of Brune 
of Plumber in Dorsetshire. The mem- 
bers of the Prideaux family have been 
so numerous, and have spread so ex- 
tensively in the county of Devon, as 
to justify the probability that many 
families there, now bearing the same 
name, are descended from the younger 
branches of the house. 

Within the nave of the Cathedral at 
Norwich, between the north pillars, is 
the following inscription to Dr. Pri- 
deaux, which may be added to the 
memorials of the Padstow Prideauxes 
which have appeared in your Maga- 
zine : 


** M.S. Sub hoc marmore deposite sunt 
mortales exuviee Humphridi Prideaux, S.T.P. 
Nascebatur Padstoviee in agro Cornubiensi 
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8° die Maii, A.D. 1648°, Edmumdi Pri- 
deaux de Padstovid, armigeri, filius nata 
tertius, bonis literis a piis parentibus dica- 
tus, in scholé regia Westmonasterii studio- 
sum tyrocinium posuit, que postea in ede 
Christi Oxoniz ulteriis provexit, unde in 
hac ecclesid promotus, primd in prebenda- 
rium 15° die Augusti, A.D. 16819; secundd 
in Archidiaconum Archidiaconatis Suf- 
folciz 21° die Decembris, A.D. 1688°, et 
tertid demim in Decanum 8° die Junii, 
A.D. 1702°, installatus fait. Obiit intra 
septum hujus ecclesie 1° die Novembris, 


A. D. 1724.” 


It does not appear that the com- 
mercial interests of Padstow were be- 
nefited by the Charter; indeed, it is 
evident, that, unless supported and 
countenanced by the manorial pro- 
prietor, its provisions would with dif- 
ficulty be carried into effect. The 
exercise, therefore, of these privileges 
probably ceased soon after the resi- 
dence of the Prideaux family. About 
the middle of the last century, the 
trade of the port rapidly increased, 
and the spirit of commercial enter- 
prise very much conduced to the pros- 
perity of the town. There are now 
74 vessels belonging to the port, chiefly 
under 100 tons burthen. This har- 
bour is the only secure shelter for ves- 
sels between the Land’s End and 
Hartland Point, a distance of 24 
leagues; but the access is difficult, 
and sometimes dangerous. The cha- 
racter of the whole coast is marked by 
inaccessible cliffs, broken at intervals 
by sandy beaches, which are rendered 
equally fatal by the heavy ground sea 
from the Atlantic Ocean. 175 vessels 
have been wrecked or stranded, and 
upwards of 200 lives lost, in the last 
33 years within the limits of the port. 
These melancholy facts have given rise 
to an excellent institution for the pre- 
servation of life and property from 
shipwreck established at this place in 
1829, and liberally supported by 
Lloyds’, the Trinity House, and gen- 
tlemen of influence connected with the 
county. The property of the associa- 
tion is vested in John Paynter, esq. 
the manorial proprietor of Ide, and 





* The writer has seen a document purporting to be the copy of a conveyance of the 
manor of Padstow and its dependencies, from John Pope, gent. to Nicholas Prideaux, esq. 
dated 36 Hen. VIII. (1545) appointing Roger Prideaux and William Tyler his attornies, 
first to take seizin on his behalf as proprietor, and then to deliver up possession to the 
purchaser. But the said Nicholas Prideaux was not born until 1552; what therefore be- 


comes of the authenticity of the document? 


In all probability the latter gentleman pur- 


chased the estate from Pope in the reign of Elizabeth. 
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the Rev. William Rawlings, Vicar of 
Padstow, as trustees. The erections 
and excavations at the entrance of the 
harbour are very extensive, and the 
apparatus, to which a lifeboat is at- 
tached, having been brought into ope- 
ration in the winter of 1830-1, suc- 
ceeded in rescuing six vessels from 
total wreck, and in all probability 
their crews from destruction. 


Yours, &c. A. 
—- &— 
Mr. Ursan, Nov. 3. 


I perceive that Mr. Evans, of Wor- 
cester, (p. 290) considers that 1 am 
mistaken in assigning the 5th of July 
1755 for the birth-day of Mrs. Sid- 
dons. His reason is that, ‘‘ accord- 
ing to the register of her baptism she 
‘was born on the 14th of that month.” 
He notices also the discrepancy in the 
said register as to the christian name 
of her father, who is styled George, 
whereas he was always known to be 
Roger Kemble. 

Mr. Evans will find the 5th of July 
inscribed by her daughter upon her 
monument in the burial ground, and 
the mural tablet in Paddington church. 
This is authority enough—indeed the 
authority of Mrs. Siddons herself, for 
she directed the inscriptions to be 
placed on these memorials of her ex- 
istence ; and, with truly christian hu- 
mility, ‘marked nothing but the com- 
mencement and the close of life. 

But I do not read the register as 
Mr. Evans has done; and as the 
worthy rector of St. Mary’s, Brecon, 
sent me an extract from the Parish 
book, on the 24th April 1826, it may 
be worth while to preserve it literatim ; 
for which purpose I transcribe it on 
the present occasion. To my eye 
July 14th is the day of baptism. 


Register Book of Christenings and Mar- 
riages in St. Mary’s, Brecon. 
Baptisms in the year 1755.—July 14, 
Sarah, daughter of George Kemble, a co- 
median, and Sarah his wife, was baptized. 
I certify that this is a correct copy, taken 
from the Register Book of Christenings of 
St. Mary’s, Brecon. 
(signed) 
Brecon, 
24th April 1826. 
As I had the happiness to know 
Mr. Roger Kemble personally, I am 
quite sure that he had no share what- 
ever in the nominal error pointed out ; 
and at this distance of time, conjecture 


Tuo. Bevan. 
Curate. 
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alone can be exercised as to the cause 
of it. 1, however, know that excel- 
lent person to have been a zealous 
catholic; and conceive it possible at 
least that Mrs. Kemble, a very firm 
protestant, took the sole direction of 
matters upon the entrance of her 
daughter into a christian community. 
Perhaps there might be difficulty at 
St. Mary’s in this case of a catholic 
and protestant union, and a slight 
change might obviate the demur. I 
have nothing better to propose; for, 
as Mrs. Kemble was a lady of incom- 
parable sense, it could be no halluci- 
nation of caprice. I must now close 
the subject, however fond of it. 


‘« Sed fugit interea, fugit irrevocabile tempus, 
Singula dum capti circumvectamur amore.” 
J. BoapEn. 


——<p-—- 


Mr. Ursan, Dec. 19. 

THE following letter, though it may 
not furnish any new historical facts, 
will, I think, be thought worthy of 
publication, from its giving an account 
of a very important event in the annals 
of this country, penned on the very 
day of its occurrence. Although the 
writer does not mention the audible 
murmur of lamentation around the 
scaffold of the unfortunate Charles, 
which is recorded by some other 
writers ; yet he uses an expression of 
equivalent import, that the execution 
“* much discontented the citizens.” 

William Williams, the writer of this 
letter, was a younger son of a family 
which, as well as the Welbys, to the 
head of whom his letter is addressed, 
had been seated for some generations 
at Denton in Lincolnshire. He is 
thus described in the epitaph of his 
daughter Mrs. Susanna Gregory at 
Denton : 


*¢ William Williams was the youngest 
child of John Williams of Denton in the 
county of Lincoln, Esq. who [i. e. William] 
being a citizen of London, by his industry 
gained a moderate fortune, with which he, 
his. executors, and his widow Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Williams, purchased lands and tene- 
ments in the county of Nottingham, and in 
the town and county of the town of Not- 
tingham ; and also lands and tenements at 
Wivell and Hungarton in the county of 
Lincoln, which had been the estate of his 
eldest brother Richard Williams; and also 
lands and tenements at Harlaxton, in the 
county of Lincoln; who surviving his bro- 
ther Richard, and his daughter Mrs. Eliza- 
beth King, and George and John his two 
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brothers (who never married), the estate at 
Denton descended to the afuresaid William 
Williams of Rempston, esq.” 


This flourishing and land- purchasing 
citizen was buried at Denton ‘in the 
year 1700, fifty-two years after the 
death of Charles the First, at which 
period it may be presumed he was a 
very young man. His letter was ad- 
dressed to William Welby, esq. the 
Lord of the superior manor at Denton, 
and who had married Williams’s sister 
Eleanor (see the pedigrees of Welby 
and Williams, in Turnor’s Soke of 
Grantham, pp. 124, 125). From that 
marriage Sir William Earle Welby, 
the present Baronet, is fourth in de- 
scent. He now enjoys the lordship 
of Denton, and with it the affectionate 
esteem of every man in the county. 
The name of Welby is there, and 
wherever known, a pledge for all that 
is kind, benevolent, independent, and 
honourable. 

The original letter was found with 
others* in a box containing many old 
family deeds and documents at Denton. 


Yours, &c. WA 





Most LovinceE Brotuer! 

The experience I have of your greate 
kindnesses and favoures, doth by y® 
often thinkinge on their deservings, 
deeply embosome themselves in my 
grateful affection, that neither tyme 
nor absence can extenuate ; and though 
the requitall of suchinvaluable curtesies 
lye not in my poore power, yett ye 
willingnesse of my desires this letter 
will testifye in promisinge my utter- 
most power in all serviceable endea- 
voures. Sir, in answer to your letter, 
such books as you write for I cannot 
possibly gett in towne, I have beene 
att divers shoppes and cannot gett 
ye ordinances for presbiteryan govern- 
ment, neither can helpe you to 
y™ as yett. 

All the newes I can sende you is y* 
y® Kinge was beheaded this daye be- 
fore Whitehall gate ; itt much discon- 
tents y* cityzens. Y* manner of his 
deportment was verey resolvedly, w" 
some smiling countenances, intimating 
his willingnesse to be out of his 
troubles ; he made noe speech to y® 
people, but to those upon y® stage 








* We hope we may be favoured with any 
others thought worthy of publication. —Epit. 
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with him, expressing yt they murdered 
him; y® Bishop of London was with 
him upon y® stage. When he made 
himselfe ready for the blocke, he first 
pulled of his hatt and gave itt to ye 
Bishop, y" his cloack and his doublett 
to 2 others, and his George he gave to 
ye Bishop, w" ye parliament hath sent 
for; and after his death proclamation 
was made y*‘ none sh‘ be proclaimed 
Kinge butt with ye Parliament’s con- 
sent. 

Br, | desire you to excuse my rude- 
nesse by reason of y® want of tyme, 
y' I cannot enlarge myself for expres- 
sions of my gratefullnesse. I pray 
give my humble duty w* many thanks 
to my mother, with my best love to 
youreselfe, with my Br and Sisters. 

Y* faithful Br 
Jan. 30. Witt. WILtiaMs. 


To Mr. Wm. Welby, at his house of 
Denton, near Grantham. These presents. 


hp 


Mr. Ursan. Dec. 14. 


ADVERTING to the Rev. Edmund 
Cartwright’s ‘“‘ History of Bramber 
Rape,”’ in his description of Edburton, 
I perceive he has omitted the follow- 
ing memorials in the Church, and 
other matters relating to the parish. 


‘* In memory of the Rev. Charles-Vanghan 
Baker, A.M. the diligent Master of the 
Free Grammar-school at Steyning twenty- 
five years, and the faithful Rector of this 
parish near thirty years. He died the 2d 
day of August, MDCCLXXIV. and his re- 
mains are deposited in the middle of this 
chancel. Wear to them are interred those 
of his widow, Elizabeth Baker, who was the 
second daughter of the late Rev. Edward 
Wilson, A.M. Rector of Westmeston in 
this county, who departed this life 17* day 
of May, 1802, in the 77th year of her age.” 


On Slabs : 


‘*¢ Here lyeth interred the body of John 
Coulstock, Gent. late of Perching, in this 
parish, who departed this life the 2d day of 
October, 1708, in the 74* year of his age.” 

‘* Here lyeth the body of Mrs. Mary 
Covert, who departed this life May y* 30, 
1729, aged 67. She was y® daughter of 
Mr. Edward and Mrs. Mary Covert, who 


were buried here.” 


Affixed to the pulpit is the iron 
frame where the hour-glass was placed, 
by which the Divines of old preached 
by regular rotation of time. 

It appears by the Testa de Nevill, 
that William de Aguillon held one 
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knight’s fee at Perching, in Edburton 
parish. In aftertimes, Robert de 
Hangleton owned this fee, then valued 
at 51. At Fulking, William Beamont 
held lands of the honour and barony 
of Lewes, by the service of half a 
knight’s fee. The manor of Paisthorn 
was anciently held of the manor of 
Portslade, by one fifth of a knight’s 
fee. 

The Coverts who resided at Edbur- 
ton, were a collateral branch of the 
very ancient and respectable family of 
that name, anciently seated at Sul- 
lington, afterwards at Slaugham. It 
has been asserted, with probability, 
that this family could travel through 
their own lands from Crawley to the 
sea. They were possessed of estates 
in Crawley, Slaugham, Bolney, Twine- 
ham, Albourn, Woodmancourt, Ed- 
burton, and Hangleton, which last 
parish extends nearly to the sea-shore. 

William de Braose held at Adberton 
one knight’s fee, by free service. 
(Somner on Gavelkind, p. 56.) 

The following are the names of the 
inhabitants of Perching, as contained 
in the Rape of Lewes, and Hundred of 
Poynings, who were rated to the sub- 
sidy 18 James I. 1620. 

William Marchant, in lands xxi. ijs. viijd. 
Nicholas Faukenor, in lands xxi. ijs. viijd. 
William Wakefield, in lands xx/. ijs. viijd. 
William Scrase, in lands ... xxl. ijs. viijd. 
Wm. Sappes, gent. in goods iij/. vs. 
Phillip More, gent. in lands xll. vs. iiijd. 
John Cheale, in lands ...... ijl. viijs. 


Yours, &c. 1: 6. DH. 
Gp 
Mr. UrBan, Grimsby, Nov. 18. 


THE investigations connected with 
ecclesiastical topography possess a 
charm which has ever been deeply in- 
teresting to my mind; and they con- 
sequently form one of the principal 
sources of amusement, to which my 
few hours of leisure are devoted, amidst 
the incessant and arduous duties ne- 
cessarily connected with the cure of 
souls in a populous market town. The 
fruits of these researches have been 
occasionally offered to the venerable 
pages of the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
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that they may be referred to with con- 
fidence by the future topographer or 
historian, as a faithful transcript of 
the state of the respective churches 
and their monuments at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. 

The village of Ashby-cum-Fenby is 
pleasantly situated in a romantic val- 
ley, at the foot of the wold hills in the 
north-east parts of Lindsey, on the old 
road from Grimsby to Louth, being 
about twelve miles from the latter 
place, and half the same distance from 
the former. I am unacquainted with 
the history of this village before the 
Norman conquest, but at the compila- 
tion of Domesday, we find Fenby, now 
only a small and unimportant hamlet, 
giving its name to a hundred; with- 
out, however, possessing any manorial 
jurisdiction, for it was in the soke of 
Waltham, and belonged to Earl Alan. 
The manor of Ashby was the property 
of Wido de Credon or Croun, which 
formerly belonged to Aslac the Saxon, 
but was now occupied by Alured the 
vassal of Wido. It had nine acres and 
a half of coppice wood, and was tal- 
laged at forty shillings. Earl Alan 
had also a part of this lordship, which 
was in the soke of Waltham, and had 
five acres of coppice wood. No ves- 
tiges of these woods are now re- 
maining. 

Subsequently to this period, the fol- 
lowing desultory notices appear in the 
State records. Thomas de Wodehays 
claimed and substantiated before a 
Jury, his right to a gallows, and in- 
fangthef, and assize of ale in Ashby- 
cum-Fenby, and several adjoining pa- 
rishes, where he possessed estates ;* 
and at his death in 1295, the property 
and privileges were confirmed to his 
heir.f Prince Henry held in Ashby 
and other places in the soke of Wal- 
tham, thirty-one librates of land, 
which were a royal donation, and he 
gave them to Henry the Chaplain, but 
the service by which they were held is 
not expressed in the record.{ About 
the same time, Richard de Lindon had 
in Ashby, Brigsley, and Waith, one 
knight’s fee of the Constable of Ches- 
ter§; and John de Santon held half 








* Placit. quo warr. t Inguis. post mort. 23 Ed. I. t Testa de Nevil. 

§ Alan Rufus, first Earl of Richmond, died without issue ;.and was succeeded by his 
brothers Alan Niger and Stephen, the latter of whom died in 1137. The property then 
became vested in Conan, whose son Conan inherited it at his death, and was succeeded by 
Galfrid, the next in descent. He was slain at a tournament in 1186, and his widow Con- 
stance married Ranulph Earl of Chester; and he assumed by patent the title of Dux Bri- 
tannie, Comes Cestrie et Richmo ndiz, 
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a knight’s fee of the barony of Croun 
of the old feoffment.* Simon of Louth 
held a knight’s fee and a half in the 
same village, of the Earl of Lincoln, 
who held of the king in chief.t The 
Hundred Rolls record an inquiry about 
purprestures, in which it was deposed 
that the Abbot of Louth Park had ta- 
ken purprestures without any autho- 
rity, on the king’s highway, between 
the fields of Ashby-cum-Fenby and 
East Ravendale, in length ten perches, 
and two feet broad, by which the in- 
habitants of Ashby were injured to the 
amount of six shillings a year; and 
the Jury decided that the Abbot should 
make restitution. 

The following charter, from the Ori- 
ginalia, relative to this parish, is worth 
transcribing. 


*¢ Rex omnibz ad quos, &c. Sal’t’m. Cum 
nos nup’ petissem’ p’ bre’ n’r’m in curia n’ra 
coram justic’ n’ris in Banco v’sus Will’ Ger- 
laud unum messuagium octo acras bosci et 
viginti libratas redditus cu’ p’tin’ in Beseby, 
Askeby juxta Fannely, Hawardby, Alwolde- 
by, Briggesley, Wolde Newton, et North 
Cotes iufra sokam de Waltham in com’ 
Linc’ et idem Wills in p’d'c’a curia coram 
p’fatis justic’ reeognavit p’d’c’a messuagium 
boscum et redditum cum p’tin’ esse jus 
n’r’um et ea p’ se et heredibz suis postq’ inde 
seisiti fuim® remiserit, et quietum clamavit 
nob’ et heredibz n’ris imp’petuum, volentes 
eidem Willo’ gr’am in hac p’te facere sp’a- 
lem, dedim’ et concessim® ei p’ nob’ et he- 
redibz n’ris p’d’c’a messuagium boscum et 
redditum cum p’tin’, tenend’ eidem Will’o ad 
totam vitam suam, &c. reddendo inde nob’ 
p’ an’ quadraginta solidos, &c. Ita q¢ post 
decessum ejusdem Will’i p’d’c’ messuagium, 
&c. ad nos et her’ n’ros integre rev’tant.’f 


It may be conjectured that the 
church was erected some time before 
the date of the above recited charter, 
but the mutilations are at present so 
extensive, and a motley patchwork so 
prevalent, that nothing can be pro- 
nounced with absolute certainty on 
the subject. The plan is, a nave and 
north aile, the latter almost wholly 
blocked up with an unsightly partition 
wall of lath and plaister, adjoining an 
elegant monument in ruins; with a 
chancel and tower at the west end. 
The bell windows are circular-headed, 
and divided into lights by cylinders ; 
and the parapet of the tower is embat- 





* Testa de Nevil. 
+ Rot. Hund. 
¢ Rot. Origin. 28 E. I. Ro. 17. 
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tled. Here are three bells with the 

following inscriptions :— 

1. Gloria in altissimo Deo. 1699. 

2. The same. John Whaley, Churchwarden, 
1725. 

3. Voco, veni, precare. Ebor. 1725. 


On the south front is a porch with 
a pointed arch, and three mutilated 
windows of as many lights, with tre- 
foil heads, and quatrefoils in the re- 
cesses ; and two others of a similar 
character in this face of the chancel. 
The east end contains the remains of 
another, which is flanked by graduated 
buttresses. On the north side, the 
aile is in a state of perfect dilapida- 
tion, and being separated within from 
the body of the Church, the inside is 
filled with rubbish. In this recep- 
tacle of dirt and pollution is a large 
and beautiful slab of black marble, laid 
in the floor, which had been so long 
used by the bricklayers, as a basis on 
which to temper their mortar, that I 
had great difficulty by brushing and 
scrubbing to ascertain that it was pur- 
fled with a broad margin of white 
marble, and contained an inscription 
importing that this was the final rest- 
ing place of Christopher Wray, esq. 
who represented the Borough of 
Grimsby in the Long Parliament, and 
died A. D. 1669. 

The interior of the Church is not 
imposing, though it possesses some 
good monuments. The north aile is 
supported by circular arches springing 
from clustered columns of four con- 
joined shafts, under which has been 
placed a monument in the Grecian 
style, which at its first erection must 
have been extremely splendid, and is 
a copy of that which I have already 
described as existing in Whaplode 
Church* to the memory of Sir Anthony 
Irby, the ancestor of Lord Boston, to 
which family the Wrays were related 
by marriage; and it is probable that 
the two monuments were executed by 
thesameartist, as Sir Anthony Irby died 
in 1623, and the Lady Frances Wray, 
before 1647. The Whaplode monu- 
ment is kept in excellent condition, 
while this at Ashby has been mise- 
rably neglected. Time and dilapida- 
tion unchecked, have made sad havoc 
with the ornamental details ; even the 
iron palisades by which it is surround- 
ed, have not escaped the ruinous ef- 





* Vide Gent. Mag, vol. xcrx. pt. ii. p. 58%. 
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fects of long continued inattention ; 
and it remains a striking proof of the 
vanity of all human calculations, and 
an evidence of the decay of the family 
by whose munificence it was erected, 
and who probably intended it as a 
trophy which would be able to resist 
the encroachments of time. It con- 
sists of an altar tomb, on which lie 
the effigies of a knight in complete 
armour, and a lady in rich drapery at 
his right hand. It is surmounted by 
a canopy supported on ten pillars of 
the Composite order, and crested with 
a shield containing fourteen quarter- 
ings, as follows :—1. Argent, on a 
chief Azure a tau between two mul- 
lets Or. 2. Azure, seven cross-cross- 
lets Gules, a chief dancetté. 3. Sable, 
six cinquefoils Azure. 4. Chequée 
Gules and Azure, on a fess Or three 
escallops. 5. Gules, an eagle dis- 
played regardant, a crescent Sable for 
difference. 6. Or, three fusils in fess 
Gules. 7. Or, a fess Azure between 
three lions rampant. 8. Azure, bendy 
of six Gules. 9. Gules, a fess between 
three saltires Azure. 10. Azure, a 
fess between three horse-shoes Gules. 
11. Gules, barry wavy of six Sable, 
three lozenges Azure. 12. Sable, a 
bend between six escallops Or. 13. 
Or, barry of six Gules, over all a bend 
Sable. 14. Argent, on a chief Azure 
a tau between two mullets Or. On 
the back of the same shield :—Quar- 
terly, 1 and 4, Argent, on a chief three 
martlets Gules. 2 and 3, Argent, on 
a chevron Sable between 3 birds’ heads 
erased Proper, three cinquefoils of the 
Field. On an escutcheon of pretence 
the bloody hand. Motto—Et Juste et 
Vray. 

On one of the pillars of the monu- 
ment is this shield, with the arms of 
Wray and Drury :—Or, in chief three 
martlets; impaled with, Or, on a chief 
Azure, a tau between two mullets of 
the first. In these arms, the tinctures 
are probably in several instances erro- 
neous, as it was difficult to distinguish 
between Or and Argent, Azure and 
Sable, from the very dilapidated state 
of the monument. 

Round the frieze is a mutilated in- 
scription, from which the following 
only can be gathered : 

“The noble and religious Lady Frances 
Wray, eldest daughter and coheir to the 
honourable and worthy Sir William Drurie 
LEER Elizabeth Stafford, descended 
from the renowned and illustrious familie o 


the Staffords of Buckingham, 00,0000 ” 
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The family of Drury came in with 
the Conqueror, and were of Norman 
extraction, as appears from the Roll 
of Battle Abbey, and settled at Thurs- 
ton in Suffolk; where becoming rich 
and prosperous, in the eighth descent, 
the three sons of Nicholas Drury, by 
partition, became the heads of three 
several families. Sir Roger the eldest 
settled at Rougham; Nicholas, the 
second, at Hawstead; and John, the 
third, at Wetherden. Frances, the 
wife of Sir William Wray, was the 
fourteenth in descent from the head of 
the family. She resided with her hus- 
band at Glentworth and Ashby in the 
county of Lincoln. Her sister Su- 
sanna being on a visit at Ashby dur- 
ing the hunting season (so runs the 
legend), felt an inclination to witness 
the sport; but not having been in- 
structed in the art of horsemanship, 
she submitted to have her person fas- 
tened to the saddle with straps, to pre- 
vent the consequences of being dis- 
mounted. The animal, however, was 
spirited, and perceiving his superiority 
over the lovely burthen which he bore, 
from her want of dexterity in the ma- 
nagement of the reins, he became 
restive, and ultimately ran off with 
fury across the country, outstripping 
all his pursuers, and regardless of the 
impediments which were opposed to 
his progress, till at length coming in 
contact with the branches of a tree, 
the brains of the unfortunate young 
lady were dashed out, and the pro- 
mised enjoyments of the day were 
changed into mourning and lamenta- 
tion. She was buried in Ashby 
Church, and a splendid monument 
erected to her memory in the chancel, 
which occupies the greater portion of 
the north wall. It consists of a Co- 
rinthian arch supported by pillars, the 
inner part divided into compartments, 
and decorated alternately with mullets 
and Stafford knots. Underneath is 
the effigies of a lady reclining on a 
tomb supported by two greyhounds 
sejant, collared; accompanied by a 
shield with the arms of Drury, and 
this inscription : 

‘¢ Pia memorie sacrum. 

Hic sita est virgo clara, custa, pudica, an- 
tiquee eius nominis her. Svsanna Druria, 
filia clariss. Do. Gulielmi Drurii militis, de 
Havsteed in comit. Suffolciensi, longa 
Druriorum serie, Sede, clara, et etiam 
preclariss. Do, Elizabethze Stafford pree- 
nobili Buckinga. Ducum familia orta ex- 
emplar pietatis sanct. vixit amicis quam ne- 
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cessariis que cara. De qua doluit nihil 
nisi mors eius. In beatarum choro himene 
irrupto, ab archangelo, in festo eius, Mi- 
chaele rapta, anno CDDCVI. cum numeras- 
set annos XXII. 

Hoc amoris ergo B.M. P. A.” 

Sir William Drury,* who is named 
in the above inscriptions, married Eli- 
zabeth, the daughter ef Sir William 
Stafford of Grafton, knight, and was 
slain on the Continent in a duel with 
Sir John Borough, knt. A. D. 1589; 
and a noble monument by Nicholas 
Stone was erected to his memory in 
the chancel of Hawstead Church, con- 
sisting of a basement, upon which is 
a sarcophagus of black marble be- 
neath a double arch, ornamented with 
warlike implements, and supported by 
Corinthian pillars. The whole sur- 
mounted by an oval frame with a bust 
the size of life, and a Latin inscrip- 
tion. 

“The heirs of Sir Robert Drury + 
were his three sisters: Frances, mar- 
ried first to Sir Nicholas Clifford, af- 
terwards to Sir W. Wray, and is in- 
terred in Ashby Church; Diana, se- 
cond wife to Sir Edward Cecil, third 
son of the first Earl of Exeter; and 
Elizabeth, second wife of William 
second Earl of Exeter, by whom she 
had three daughters, and from them 
the noble families of Suffolk, Stam- 
ford, &c. are descended. Upon the 
partition of Sir Robert’s estates, that 
at Hawstead and its environs was set- 
tled on the Lady Wray ; the widow of 
whose only surviving son Sir Christo- 
pher, the honourable dame Albina 
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Wray, with her three sons, sold the 
estate in that place to Thomas Cullum, 
esq. for 17,6971. when the interest of 
the Drurys ceased at Hawstead after a 
continuance of a hundred and ninety 
years.”’ ¢ 

To return to Ashby Church. At 
the west end lies an ancient effigy in 
tolerable preservation, of a crusader 
in the mail armour of the time of Ed- 
ward I. with a pondrous sword and 
shield; but, as it has neither inscription 
nor date, I am possessed of no clue 
to determine the identity of the war- 
rior who is here represented. 

The font (called by Chrysostom “‘the 
bridechamber of the spirit, and the 
port of grace,’’) is octagonal, placed on 
a clustered pedestal, and panelled with 
quatrefoils in niches; near which is a 
curious ancient implement, used be- 
fore the establishment of the poor 
laws for the purpose of collecting 
alms. It consists of a clustered co- 
lumn of stone, on the capital of which 
is a box with antique locks, surround- 
ed with this inscription : 


Eq’ écov erowujoare én Touro Twp aded- 
pov pov Tov EhaxioT@y E,0L EmotnTaTe. 


On the front of the pulpit is a date 
carved in the oak, 1584; and on one 
of the pews near it is the following 
inscription sculptured in relief, in 
rude characters, accompanied by a 
badly executed shield of at least equal 
antiquity: ‘‘ CHRISTOFERUS POYNTON 
DE FENBY.” 


Yours, &c. Geo. OLIVER. 





* This Sir Williem Drury ‘* had the honour of entertaining Queen Elizabeth at his 





house at Hawstead in her progress in 1578, and her apartment there ever after retained her 
name. Tradition reports that she dropped a silver handled fan into the moat. It was at 
this time that the Royal guest hestowed the honour of knighthood upon the master of the 
mansion who had entertained her with such sumptuous liberality.”—Cullum’s History of 
Hawstead, in Bib. Top. Brit. vol. V. p. 130. 

+ There is an entry in the books of the Heralds’ College, recording the funeral of Sir 
Robert Drury, who was the last of that branch of the family, as follows: 

‘‘Mem. That the Right Worshipful Sir Robert Drury of Hawstead in the county of 
Suffolk, knight, married Aun, daughter of the Worshipful Sir Nic. Bacon of Redgrave in 
the county of Suffolk, knight and baronet, and had issue two daughters, both which died 
young, sans issue. 

‘¢ The said Sir Robert departed this present life the second day of April, anno Domini 
1615, and was interred in the chancel of the parish church of Hawstead aforesaid. His 
funeral was worshipfully solemnized by his aforesaid right worshipful ladie dame Anne 
Drury, Sir Henry Drury of Hewgeley in com. Buckingham, knight, being chiefe mourner, 
being assisted by the right worshipful Sir William Wray of Glentworth in com. Lincoln, 
knight baronet, Sir Robert Drury of Rougham in com. Suff. knight, Mr. Drue Drury, Ar. 
and Mr. Robert Drury, Ar. the said funeral being ordered by Richmond Herald, deputy to 
Mr. Clarencieux, King of Arms, and Chester Herald, the first of July, in the year above- 
said.”’—MS. in Heralds’ Coll. T, 16, ful. 369, ut supra, 

¢ Cullum, ut supra, p. 147. 
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ConTINENTAL SKETCHES AND ReEmI- 
NISCENCES.—No. II. 


The Street Organist. 


I ONCE had occasion to spend a 
winter in the capital of one of the 
German states, and having but a very 
scanty knowledge of the language, 
and limited acquaintanceship, I natu- 
rally enough felt somewhat solitary 
and gloomy in my comparatively lonely 
situation. What a winter in the north 
of Germany really is, he only knows 
who has experienced it. Snow that 
lies for weeks,—frost, that makes the 
snow grate like gravel, and the win- 
dows crack as if little Johnny Frost 
himself were getting his own fingers 
pinched, and wanted to come in to 
warm them at the stoves—and wind 
whetted to piercing, by traversing a 
long expanse of fiat country, which 
has been chilled to zero;—with all 
this I had but little inducement to 
leave my apartment, except to take a 
little exercise before dinner. I lived 
near the Post Office, so the arrival and 
departure of the Schnell and Fahr posts 
formed a subject of some interest, 
especially when I hoped that some 
one of them might be the bearer of a 
letter from mine ain countrie; when 
contrary winds, and impassable roads, 
delayed the arrival of my monthly 
briefe. As I observed above, I was 
apt to be gloomy, and, as I suspect is 
not unfrequently the case with melan- 
choly men, rather unreasonably so. 
One day I rose from a desponding fit, 
threw on my cloak, and sallied out to 
the streets, to distract my mind by 
observing what was passing. It was 
during a snow storm, and sledges, 
from that of the prince to the common 
street hack, were to be seen whisking 
about in all directions; some, in all 
the pomp and circumstance of prancing 
steeds, and gay garniture, flew about 
like arrows, and others in less gorgeous 
array trundled along at a more sober 
pace. There is something cheerful 
and spirit-stirring in the sight of a 
sledge. Its silent, rapid, gliding mo- 
tion, the ease with which the proud 
steed pulls it after him, the light music 
of the bells, impress the mind with 
the ideas of gaiety and activity. On 
happening to pass the Police Office, I 
was accosted in French by a poor 
looking fellow who had been applying 
about his passport. He begged some 
_ assistance. I inquired into his history. 
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He said he had belonged to a company 
of mountebanks, and had wandered 
with them as far as Konigsberg, but 
that in an unlucky equestrian feat he 
had fallen and broken both his legs ; 
that the expense of his consequent 
confinement, and medical assistance, 
had ruined him, and that now he was 
making the best of his way, feeble, 
solitary, and friendless, to his native 
country. His story carried nothing 
beyond probability in it—he said he 
had been in Italy, and spoke the lan- 
guage fluently; but of German, though 
he had been a considerable time in the 
country, he knew hardly anything: 
indeed it appears to be a language pe- 
culiarly difficult to be acquired by a 
Frenchman; but what particularly 
struck meinthis man, was his buoyancy 
of spirits under his accumulated dis- 
tresses, of lameness, poverty, and so- 
litude. He said he intended to leave 
the city that evening, though the snow 
fell fast, for he preferred lodging in 
the way-side hamlet, as the peasantry, 
though they laughed at his gibberish, 
willingly shared their homely fare with 
him. I gave him a trifle, and re- 
turned home; and when I saw my 
table-cloth laid for dinner, my little 
collection of English and foreign works, 
the window-curtains drawn down, my 
table placed snugly by the stove, from 
which a comfortable flow of heat was 
emanating, I thought of the poor 
Frenchman, of his melancholy condi- 
tion and my own happy one, his 
cheerfulness, and my most unreasonable 
discontent, and determined no longer 
to make myself unhappy, merely be- 
cause I was too comfortable, or yield 
to such base ingratitude towards a 
kind and bountiful Providence. 
Among other subjects that interest 
the solitary stranger, that of music,— 
I do not mean merely that of the con- 
cert-room, but street music, horrible as 
the phrase may seem to the Dilettante, 
must not be omitted. Sometimes a 
simple and sweet air will prove a 
source of heartfelt enjoyment, long- 
lost emotions are awakened, the sym- 
pathies of the soul are touched, while 
** the memory of joys that are past, 
pleasant and mournful,’ springs up 
within. There was a little old man 
with a hand organ, who used to come 
and grind his music under my win- 
dow, and as his melody, such as it 
was, particularly a beautiful German 
air, amused and enlivened me on many 
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a cold, dreary winter’s night, when 
scarcely a sound was to be heard 
along the deserted streets, 1 used oc- 
casionally to throw him a silber gros- 
chen, and Francis Blatter, for that was 
his name, took care to keep up his ac- 
quaintanceship. One desperate even- 
ing, thinking the poor fellow must be 
half frozen, I called him in, gave him 
a glass of brandie weine ; and requested 
to know something of his history. I 
was happy to find he spoke English 
tolerably. «“< Times, Sir,”’ said he, 
‘‘ were once much better with me 
than they are now. I was born in 
the pretty little town of Meissen, in 
Saxony; my father was a merchant 
on a small scale: his business used to 
call him frequently to the great fair 
at Leipsic ; I used occasionally to ac- 
company him, and was much struck 
with the motley assemblage of dealers. 
I there got acquainted with the son of 
a diamond merchant, whose father 
transacted business with a wealthy 
establishment of jewellers in London. 
—This young man entertained me 
with descriptions of places and scenes 
he had visited and witnessed in diffe- 
rent parts of Europe, with his father ; 
but his account of England struck me 
most. I began to imagine my own 
mode of life a very dull and stupid 
sort of one for a lad of spirit like my- 
self, and longed much to see a little 
more of the world. My brothers and 
sisters were all young, and could give 
my father but little assistance in his 
business, whereas my services were 
of essential utility ;—still I was anxi- 
ous to go; mentioned the scheme to 
my father, that I wished to go to Eng- 
land, where I should certainly succeed, 
and where, according to my friend’s 
account, money was to be had for the 
lifting. He heard me patiently, shook 
his head, and soberly discussed the 
merits of the case, proving its absur- 
dity: but go I would, and he at last 
gave an unwilling assent, procured 
for me a letter to a house in Rotter- 
dam, from which I got credentials for 
London, and embarked in March 
179— in the brig Charlotte of that 
port. I cannot tell you, Sir, what my 
feelings were when we stood fairly out 
to sea. The ocean is a splendid sight 
to the man who has never seen any 
thing beyond an inland lake. A gale 
of wind drove us down upon the 
French coast; while it lasted 1 was, 
as you may suppose, not a little 
alarmed, and began to feel what many 
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a disobedient son has felt, deep com- 
punctions of conscience for having 
neglected my parent’s advice. The 
weather moderated, however, and one 
morning, while sitting in the cabin, 
and anticipating a speedy termination 
to the voyage, | was alarmed by the 
report of a gun, evidently from a 
strange vessel, followed by a crash on 
board. I rushed upon deck, and soon 
discovered, to my inexpressible dismay, 
that we were the prisoners of a French 
privateer. We were carried into 
Dieppe, and I, with five others, hud- 
dled into a small apartment in the 
castle. After some time we were al- 
lowed to breathe the fresh air on the 
esplanade. I had now ample time 
for reflection; my sanguine hopes 
were blighted ; a gloomy prospect was 
before me, my youth would be wasted 
away in useless idleness, my parents 
left in bitter anxiety, and my own 
mind harassed with feelings of re- 
morse and vexation. My sober rea- 
son told me that all I suffered was 
only what my disobedience merited. 
Several months passed in this listless 
wearisome manner. I determined at 
last in concert with two others upon 
an attempt at escape ; so we contrived 
to get one night to the beach, laid hold 
of a boat, and pushed out to sea. 
Scarcely were we afloat, when we 
were discovered. The guard turned 
out, and the cry of les Anglais, les 
Anglais, les chiens echappent, was an- 
swered by a rattle of musketry, which 
fortunately took no effect. From some 
cause or another, they did not put off 
after us for some time; so, favoured by 
the darkness of the night, we con- 
trived to elude them, and in the morn- 
ing were picked up by an English 
cruiser, and landed at Portsmouth. I 
contrived to find my way to London, 
and applied to my mercantile patrons 
for employment. My haggard ap- 
pearance, and shabby dress, did not 
prepossess them in my favour. They 
received me in the cold, sulky suspi- 
cious manner of your countrymen, 
when not inclined to befriend. The 

offered me a place which I thought 
beneath my acceptance. I now think 
I acted foolishly ; for, had I recom- 
mended myself in an inferior office, I 
might have risen to a higher; instead 
of which, I proudly resented the prof- 
fer as an insult, and thereby lost the 
interest of the house altogether. Pride 
is ever despicable, but a poor proud 
man is but a poor fool. So I found it; 
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for, being set adrift on my own scores, 
with a light purse and a heavy heart, 
I had enough to do to weather it: 
the German lord, as my fellow-work- 
men used to style me, being glad to 
bear a hand at unloading vessels, run- 
ning messages, ringing bells, and such 
like gentlemanly employments. Ata 
sea-port to which I had wandered, 1 
met with some soldiers of the King’s 
German Legion, in a tap-room. They 
asked me to enlist; so, in my present 
desolate condition, I thought I could 
not do better. You know all about 
the war, Sir; I shared in most of the 
actions, and got a gun-shot wound in 
the leg at Vittoria, which makes me a 
kind of cripple to this day. I havea 
small pension, which I eke out with 
the help of my organ. When I re- 
turned to Meissen, I found that both 
my parents were dead; my brothers 
and sisters scattered about Germany, 
and doing well. Unwilling to be bur- 
thensome to them, I took to music, 
and contrive to live very passably.” 

His story was not without its mo- 
ral, and he mentioned a case in which 
the relation of it had been useful. The 
son of a merchant, of a rambling dis- 
position, resolved upon leaving the 
dull routine of trade for the more 
stirring profession of arms; he in- 
tended going out to Greece to join the 
natives in their revolutionary war, 
and become a hero of course. The 
narration of Francis Blatter’s adven- 
tures, however, cooled his ardour, and 
induced him to remain at home. ‘‘ Did 
you never,” said I, ‘‘ go to Hanover, 
and try to get some little office or 
other?”’ ‘*No,” he replied, ‘but I 
may as well make the attempt.” 

Some time after, passing through the 
capital of our German territories, I was 
saluted by a little man, at the door of 
a government office. He wore an am- 
ple blue coat, with red facings, and a 
large cocked hat on his head. I did 
not at once recognize my friend the 
organist. ‘‘I took your hint, Sir,” 
said he.’”’? He had represented his 
case in the proper quarter, and his 
Royal Highness Der Herzog von Cam- 
bridge had provided a comfortable 
shelter for the veteran. 


Clifton, Dec. 30. J.S.M. 


Mr. Ursan, Dec. 6. 


ANECDOTES of departed genius, 
although perhaps trivial in themselves, 


Anecdote of Northcote. 
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sometimes impart a tone of feeling 
which renders them truly interesting 
to the near relative or the devoted 
friend. 

When Mr. Northcote was about to 
publish his ‘‘ Memoirs of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds,” he was frequently waited 
upon in his “ little painting room,” to 
receive his instructions during the 
progress of that work. It was on one 
of those occasions that he was disco- 
vered sitting and absorbed in profound 
thought, contemplating the position 
into which he had placed the moveable 
composition figure usually standing 
beside his easel. The light to this 
room, which was properly subdued 
for the artist’s studies, passing only 
through the upper panes of the win- 
dow, gave an inexpressible gloom to 
the apartment, and yet exhibited the 
sketches, pictures, and gilt frames ly- 
ing confusedly on the carpet, which 
bore the strongest indications of the 
tranquillity in which, perhaps for 
years together, they had rested. This 
was deemed by the visitor to be in 
the artist’s eye what the verde ado- 
randa is in that of the antiquary. 
The painter arose, enveloped in a 
long dark vesture; and, with pallid 
countenance and expressive eye, cour- 
teously presenting his spare form, an- 
nounced ‘‘that his selection had at 
length been made for a portrait of Sir 
Joshua to adorn the Memoirs, and 
that it had fallen on the one (by the 
knight himself,) which represented his 
hand drawn horizontally over his eye- 
brows ;’’ but it was not till after much 
procrastination and many interviews 
that he came to a decision, although 
we are drawn into a conclusion from 
his own Memoirs, that, from habit, 
he invariably decided rapidly ; stating, 
in these words, that ‘‘he must begin 
at once, or he can do nothing ;” very 
likely the subject of the Memoirs, then 
nearest his heart, made him ‘‘ come 
tardy off.’ He disapproved of the 
portrait after all, inasmuch as it was 
not a strikingly good likeness—‘‘ it 
was drawn too full, too chubby for 
Sir Joshua”—but then the portrait 
was not so common as the others. 

Nollekens decided with more promp- 
titude; although he was for days toge- 
ther throwing the wet cloth, anxiously 
looking for a fortunate one, as a speci- 
men for drapery requisite to give grace, 
elegance, and majesty, to his statue of 
Wellington. ALPHA. 
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THE ABORIGINES OF 


FROM the very earliest period of the Co- 
lony, there had always been, more or less, 
communications between the Aborigines, or 
the original inhabitants, and their visitors— 
it may be said, their invaders. Perhaps of all 
creatures that wear the human form, these 
natives, in point of barbarism, may justly be 
placed in the very lowest scale. Their 
complexion is quite black—their hair woolly 
—their features black and disagreeable— 
they go perfectly naked—live wholly in the 
woods, having no huts or other dwellings, 
unless the occasional placing of a little 
bark across a few upright sticks may be so 
termed—and although they are known to 
have distinct tribes, each with its chief or 
leader, they do not appear to have any rites 
or ceremonies, religious or otherwise, but 
live in a state of brute nature. Very soon 
after the Colony was first settled by the 
English, an unfortunate affair took place 
between a party of the 102d regiment, then 
quartered here, and some of the natives, 
which ended in the use of fire-arms, and by 
which sume of the latter were severely 
wounded. To say that this was the origin 
of the ill-blood that has ever since subsisted 
at times between the two parties, would 
perhaps be hazarding too much; but it may 
be fairly asserted, that, until a very late day, 
too much of the spirit that gave rise to this 
wanton outrage has been continued towards 
them with impunity, their women having 
been forcibly taken away by stock-keepers 
and others, and treated with every species 
of indignity. Still, in most parts of the 
country, there was usually a show of friendly 
intercourse between the English and the 
natives; the latter coming fearlessly into 
the settled districts, and being often enter- 
tained with bread, and other articles of com- 
mon use. Things went on this way for 
many years; but about 1814 the natives be- 
gan to be troublesome, and to exercise their 
dexterity with spears and waddies, to the in- 
jury of the settlers and their servants; and 
from that period to the present, aggressions 
of this sort have been often repeated. It 
was only about the year 1826 or 7, how- 
ever, that the evil began to assume a serious 
character. The friendly visits that had been 
common on the part of the blacks, ;articu- 
larly in the winter, had for some time heen dis- 
continued , accounts were constantly reach- 
ing head-quarters of some atrocity or an- 
other, committed on the person of what- 
ever unhappy straggler was so unfurtunate 





* From ** The Van Dieman’s Land Al- 
manack, for 1831,” published at Holart 
Town, in foo'scap 8vo. pp. 264—A work re- 
plete with much useful and curious informa- 
tion relative to that rising Colony. 
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as to fall in with them. They were doubt- 
less incited to much of this sort of hostility, 
by the manner in which their women were 
treated by persons who, living in remote 
corners of the Colony, fancied they were be- 
yond the reach of control or punishment ; 
but an enmity, which has ever since been 
upon the increase, may still more, perhaps, 
be attributed at this time to the instigation 
of an Aborigine of New South Wales, who 
was known to be the immediate cause or 
instrument of several murders, and who, 
being taken in 1824, was tried, convicted, 
and afterwards executed, 

Subsequently, numerous bodies of the 
blacks made their appearance in the winter, 
even in the streets of Hobart Town, but with 
no unfriendly disposition; and it may be 
granted, that, upou this occasion, every 
thing on the part of Colonel Arthur was 
attempted towards civilizing them, that hu- 
manity, or a desire to improve their condi- 
tion, could dictate; but it was useless. 
Their savage state made them insensible to 
all that was endeavoured for their good, and 
the whole result of this and other similar 
efforts has been, to give them such a taste 
of what belongs to civil life, as to stimulate 
a desire of possessing themselves of sugar, 
blankets, and other articles in use with the 
settlers, that were previously unknown to 
them, and to procure which they have con- 
stantly committed cruel robberies. 

Sufficient means had been presented by 
what had been observed of the Aborigines, 
to make the nature of their intellectual 
powers by no means questionable. They 
have frequently shewn themselves endowed 
with great quickness of perception, or an 
acuteness in many of the senses, which is 
not unfrequently bestowed by Providence, 
where such gifts are needed to supply other 
deficiencies. What their language is, is 
not much known, but they have been no- 
ticed to sound the letter R, with a rough 
deep emphasis, particularly when excited by 
anger or otherwise, and that upon these oc- 
casions also, they use the word werr, werr, 
very vehemently. Their usual food is kan- 
garoo, opossums, or any other native ani- 
mal they can catch. They broil the flesh, 
or rather just warm it on the coals, and then 
devour it with greediness. They likewise 
eat a root which they sometimes find in the 
earth, and which is not altogether unlike a 
yam in taste. They never kindle large fires, 
lest their haunts might be tracked, but 
choose retired situations, and generally 
where provisions are easily attainable. They 
are extremely dextrous in the use of the 
spear, which they can throw at a mark, at 
a considerable distance, with so much nicety 
as seldom to miss it. In managing the wad- 
dies also, they display great skill and 
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prowess. When they fight among them- 
selves, the chief weapon is the waddy, which 
they flourish in the air for some time, with 
boisterous threats and gestures, and then 
fall to in good earnest. 

So far as means have been presented of 
judging of their numbers, they are very 
inconsiderable ; probably not exceeding a 
couple of thousand in the whole island, and 
of these the greatest proportion by far are 
males. They are perpetually engaged in con- 
flicts between rival tribes, and we are told 
that they are frequently attended by fatal 
issues. The settlers know, by experience, 
that some of these tribes are infinitely more 
savage and mischievous than others, more 
skilled iu the arts of war, more treacherous, 
and more difficult to be wrought upon by 
any thing, save unrelenting severity. 

Such, in few words, collected from the 
best and most authentic sources of inform- 
ation, are the Aboriginal natives of Van 
Dieman’s Land. 

By far the greater number of these native 
tribes have long continued in a state of 
daring hostility towards the whites, seizing 
every opportunity of annoyance; and in 
1829, they proceeded even to set fire to the 
houses and corn ricks of the settlers, where- 
ever an opportunity was presented. All 
this time, there was no alteration, either in 
the line of conduct, or in the sentiments of 
the Government towards them ; but an order 
or two came out, as a guide to the settlers 
in their relations towards them. In Sep- 
tember of 1830, however, affairs had reached 
such a crisis, as té render it imperative that 
some decisive steps should at once be taken ; 
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and a plan was accordingly originated, the 
object of which was to force the whole of 
the Aboriginal population into one corner of 
the island that forms a peninsula, with a very 
narrow isthmus, and which was thought ca- 
pable of being easily rendered impassable to 
the natives when once inclosed in it. By a 
Government order, the inhabitants were call- 
ed upon to co-operate with the Government, 
towards accomplishing the design; and so 
well was the call answered, with so pure 
and disinterested a zeal was the whole popu- 
lation animated, that it is supposed a force 
of no less than four thousand civilians was 
assembled on the day appointed, ready to 
undertake whatever duties were assigned 
them. 

What is to be the ultimate issue of the 
expedition, or of the present state of affairs 
between the white inhabitants and the Ab- 
origines, (says the writer) time only can de- 
velope. It was part of the plan lately in 
progress, that when they were once cooped 
up within the boundaries of the peninsula, 
into which it was endeavoured to drive them, 
that every means should be used for their 
civilization, so as to reclaim them from their 
unsubdued wildness, and, if possible, fit them 
to become usefal, rather than continue as 
heretofore a perpetual alarm to the set- 
tlers, The aid the Government has through- 
out received from all classes will tend, if 
any thing will, to ultimate success; and, 
should the result turn out as hoped (for 
men ever judge by events), Colonel Arthur 
will have raised for himself a claim to be 
regarded as an eminent benefactor to man- 
kind. 
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Mr. Ursan, Greenwich, Dec. 28. 
I ENTIRELY concur with your 
Correspondent MEAAS, in the senti- 
ments he has expressed on the impor- 
tance of a liberal investigation of the 
phraseology of the Holy Scriptures, 
and am convinced that the more accu- 
rately its language is understood, the 
more highly will the Word of God be 
appreciated by candid and liberal scho- 
lars. With a strong aversion to theo- 
logical controversy, I have an ardent 
love of free and friendly discussion on 
subjects of both sacred and profane 
literature; and, as your Correspond- 
ent does not appear disposed to dog- 
matize, have no objection to enter into 
a brief examination of the true mean- 
ing of the passage, of which he has 
favoured you with an ingenious eluci- 
dation. (Acts xvii. 1O—13.) 
On the first perusal of his observa- 
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tions, I was inclined to think that the 
interpretation which MEAAS has given 
of this passage, was the true one, and 
that the Berceans were about to be 
deprived of the honourable character 
for a candid and generous inquiry af- 
ter the truth, which they have so long 
enjoyed. Subsequent consideration, 
however, has convinced me that his 
interpretation of the passage is erro- 
neous, and that the reputation of these 
serious inquirers into Gospel truth, 
which has passed unquestioned through 
eighteen centuries, cannot justly be 
taken away. My opinion is founded 
on the following reasons. 

1, Let any one who has not received 
a contrary impression upon the sub- 
ject, carefully peruse the whole pas- 
sage, and | am persuaded it will hardly 
fail to strike him, that the sacred pen- 
man intended to draw a contrast be- 
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tween the conduct of the persecuting 
Jews of Thessalonica, and of those of 
the Synagogue of Bercea ; the former, 
actuated by vulgar prejudice and a fu- 
rious spirit of persecution, drove Paul 
and Silas from their city; the latter 
not only afforded them a hospitable 
reception, but ‘‘ received the word 
with all readiness of mind, and search- 
ed the Scriptures daily, whether these 
things were so.” This, 1 am _ per- 
suaded, is the first impression the 
narrative would make on an unpreju- 
diced mind, and that it is borne out 
by the obvious and grammatical lan- 
guage of the sacred Historian, and that 
the aid of ingenious criticism is re- 
quired to give it a contrary significa- 
tion, the following observations will, 
I trust, make evident. 

2. MEAA® rightly ‘remarks, that 
*‘the antecedent to the words otro: de, 
which introduce the commendation 
(ver. 11), must be either Iovdatwy (the 
Jews of Bercea), according to Beza, 
or of adeAdor (the Thessalonican be- 
lievers).”” This is the hinge of the 
whole inquiry; for, if the antecedent 
can be satisfactorily determined, the 
question is settled. Now the general 
rule respecting the relative and its 
antecedent is this: ‘‘ that the noun 
which is nearest to the relative in the 
preceding member of the sentence is 
to be considered its antecedent.” If 
this be admitted, Iovdaev is mani- 
festly the antecedent of otro: de, and 
why we should go to a more remote 
member of the sentence for another, 
when this so obviously agrees with 
the general meaning of the writer, 
cannot easily be ascertained. To 
make adeAdor the antecedert in this 
case, appears to me inconsistent with 
the grammatical structure of the sen- 
tence, and at the same time seems to 
charge the sacred Historian with a 
looseness and inaccuracy of style, 
which the general character of his 
writings by no means justifies. 

3. On the word evyeveotepo, I 
would remark that it makes but little 
difference, whether we take it in its 
literal or metaphorical sense ;—whe- 
ther it is intended to distinguish the 
persons to whom it is applied as ele- 
vated by their rank, or by the nobler 
qualities of the mind. As it is con- 
fessedly used by classic authors in 
both senses, why may not the same 
license be allowed to St. Luke? Why 

Gent. Mac. Suppl. Cl. Parr. I. 
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may he not employ the word in his 
gospel to designate a nobleman (Luke 
xix. 22), and here to characterize per- 
sons still more illustrious, the inge- 
nuous inquirers after sacred truth? 
But whatever meaning we affix to this 
important word, it must evidently 
follow the relative as an inseparable 
attendant, and to whichsoever of the 
preceding nouns its leader adheres, 
the persons designated by that noun 
are the evyeveorepor of the Historian. 
I would, however, ask MEAA® one 
question on this point, viz. whether 
he can perceive no difference between 
the phrases Otro: de nour oi evyeved - 
Tepot Tov ev Beaoadovixn, and ovror de 
noav EVYEVETTEPOL T@v eV @cooaho- 
vxn; for, though I by no means con- 
sider the doctrine of the Greek article 
as satisfactorily established, yet it will 
be acknowledged, I believe, by most 
classical scholars, that, if adeAdor 
were the antecedent in this case, the 
article must have been prefixed to the 
comparative, to show the previous 
mention of the antecedent. In this 
view it may also be worth while to 
notice the difference of this phrase 
evyeverTepot Tov ev Beooadoviky, and 
the following (ver. 13), of amo Geooa- 
Aovexns Lovdator. 

In regard to the word ad\oyr, if it 
be admitted to be the true reading, 
the question is decided at once in fa- 
vour of your Correspondent’s inter- 
pretation ; but, as it is acknowledged 
to be supported by very few MSS., 
and by none of high antiquity, I can- 
not consider it as deserving of atten- 
tion. 

If the reasons I have stated for dif- 
fering in opinion with your Corre- 
spondent be valid, there can be no 
necessity for following him through 
his other arguments; and we may 
with propriety adopt the language of 
the Schools, and say, “‘ cadit questio.”’ 

In conclusion, I may be allowed to 
remark that MEAA® appears to de- 
serve the praise which his interpeta- 
tion would withdraw from the Be- 
reeans ; and I sincerely hope no op- 
position to his views will deter him 
from a further communication of his 
researches into the phraseology of the 
sacred Scriptures. He is manifestly 
a person of learning and talents; and, 
though high attainments cannot con- 
fer infallibility, the application of 
them to the elucidation of the Sacred 
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Writings cannot fail to be honourable 
to himself, and may be of important 
advantage to the Christian Church. 


Yours, &c. SAAEM. 


ee od 
Mr. Ursan, Paris, Nov. 15. 


OUR knowledge of the Etruscan 
language has not advanced a step 
since Lanzi’s work. He was deficient 
in acquaintance with any other lan- 
guages than the Greek, Latin, and 
Italian, and he saw no explanation 
but through the first of these in his 
valuable Dissertation. Of his native 
tongue he did not make that use which 
he might have done; for many Etrus- 
can words, I am satisfied, may be 
traced in the Italian. Professor Nie- 
buhr denies that Lanzi has explained 
any words, but Avil Ril, ‘ vixit an- 
nos.”” And Miiller in his recent work 
“Die Etrusker,”’ maintains that Avil 
is etatis, and Ril vixit. Miiller sup- 
poses Avil and evum as similar. With 
deference to him, he is mistaken. 
There are several Etruscan words that 
may be traced to the great Celtic lan- 
guage which came from the East, and 
of which we have branches in Lower 
Brittany, Wales, Scotland, and Ire- 
land. Avel in the Bas-Breton dia- 
lect is wind,—hence breath, life,— 
Avilia is a female prenomen on two 
or three Etruscan monuments. Ril 
has not been attempted to be explain- 
ed. Varro approached the truth. In 
explaining the derivation of the months, 
he says April is the opening of the 
spring. ‘‘ Magis puto dictum, quod 
Ver omnia aperit, Aprilem.”’ The 
year of the Etruscans began at the 
vernal equinox. Now Ap, Op, Ov, is 
in many languages to open; in all the 
Gothic particularly so. Ap in the 
Welsh is origin, derivation, <Ap-ril 
will be the opening of the year. Hence 
the Romans borrowed the name from 
the Etruscans. Of the word Ril, I 
can form no other conjecture, than 
that Ri is the Sun in Coptic, but 
wanting the radical L, it is of little 
value, unless this letter was a sign of 
the genitive. We may, however, re- 
mark, that the ancient Greek name 
for the year (to be found once only in 
Homer), was AvxaBas, from Lukon, 
the sun, and Basis, progress. 

But there are other Etruscan words 
that may be explained from the Celtic 
‘dialects of Europe. Lanzi makes clan 


in Etruscan monuments to mean 
“‘natus,”’—but so does he explain al 
and alisa, and in one monument al 
termination is followed by clan. On 
a monument found at Perugia in 1822, 
we have, in Etruscan characters, 

Aula Ratiines Thusenial Clan, 
which I interpret, 
To Aula Ratiines, born of Thusenia, and of 

that tribe. 


Here I take clan in the sense used 
among the Highlanders of Scotland— 
a body of people derived from one 
chief; and such distinctions were 
well known in the very early ages of 
Greece. On this ground, of many 
Celtic words being to be found in the 
Etruscan, I can nearly make out the 
inscription on the hem of the garment 
of the fine Etruscan bronze statue of 
the Haranguer, in the Gallery at Flo- 
rence. The inscription, which 1 co- 
pied with care, is as follows : 


Aulesi Metelis, ve . vesial . clensi .Cen. 
Fleres, Tece . Sansl . Tenine . Tuthines. 
isvlics. 

I translate it thus : 

Aulesi Metelis, of the Vesials’ College 
the head; dedicated and given for the Sa- 
cred temple of Jupiter, by the whole of the 
Pisvelices (people). 


If it were not that the Etruscans 
avoided in their inscriptions every ap- 
pearance of vanity, I would interpret 
Aulesi—to the noble—for Aula its 
root is noble or revered, I find in 
many distinct languages. The Col- 
lege of Vesials were heralds, that de- 
clared war or made treaties, and 
whose persons were sacred in passing 
between contending nations. Cliensi 
I interpret College, or collection of 
men in a body; hence the Latin word 
Cliens, and which is derived from 
Clan. Cen is the same as the Celtic 
Kean, Ken in the Scots and Irish—as 
Ken-more—Greathead. Fleres occurs 
on two Etruscan statues of Juno; it is 
written on an altar; and also on a 
small statue of a boy with a bird in 
his hand. Tece is dedit, according to 
Lanzi; but on the above statue of the 
boy, the first letter has a double cross 
stroke { equivalent to X, as Lanzi 
thinks ; but, perhaps, the hard Ce of 
the Italians, or tche in pronunciation, 
which I think was derived from the 
Etruscans. The inscription on the 
statue of the boy is, ‘‘ Fleres xec sansl 
cuer,”’ or ‘‘ Fleres tchec sansl Cuer.” 
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Baurguet above 100 years past (Bibl. 
Ital.) maintained that tchec was tem- 
ple, and sansl sacred or holy. Tchec 
was the eastern word for a treasury, 
because placed in a Temple for secu- 
rity; hence the modern word Exche- 
quer. 

Tenini is probably an inflection of 
Tinia for Jupiter, as on a well-known 
Patera ;—see Ingirami. Tuthines Psis- 
velises, Lanzi makes all the people of 
Psisvelises; but of such a tribe we have 
no evidence. Indeed the Etruscan 
letter y is very doubtful to be the psi 
of the Greeks.* 

There is a word which occurs fre- 
quently over the entrance to Etruscan 
tombs at Castel d’Asso, five miles from 
Viterbo, that may be explained,— 

Ecasuth ; and Ecasuth inesl. 

The learned admit that Eca is ‘‘be- 
hold,” and is still retained in the Ita- 
lian and Latin, and Ez occurs in the 
Carthaginian dialogue in Plautus. In 
the same scene of this play, Syth is 
used, which Vallancey translates into 
Celtic by Sith, which is rest or peace. 
In esel is probably equivalent to with- 
in; hence ‘‘ Behold rest within,” a 
form of monumental admonition still 
used in Great Britain. ¢ 

In the year 1822 was discovered, 
near Perugia, a stone on which was 
the largest Etruscan inscription yet 
found. It contains 24 lines, besides 
21 short lines on the narrow face of 
the stone. The whole is in excellent 
preservation. Professor Vermigliosie 
has written a dissertation on it, but 

‘has not made out any words, except 
proper names. On a careful exami- 
nation, I think we may venture to 
affix meaning to some words. This 


* T have doubted the value of the Etrus- 
can ¥ letter to he the same as the psi of the 
Greeks. On the edge of a stone, on which 
is the figure of a man larger than life in the 
Museum at Volterra, we find valS¥. 
The 5 after ¥ shows that the first was not 
a psi. 

. On a bronze patera, given in Ingirami, 
vol. ii. plate 6, we have ANIOVM.— 
Suthina. This name is probably that of 
some deity, and approaches nearly to the 
word over the tombs at Castel d’Asso. On 
a rock there, is the following in Etruscan 
characters, ** Ecasu : ines] : tetnie.” The 
Etruscan O or th is obliterated ; and hence 
the words may be ‘‘ Eca. suthin esl . tetnie.”” 
And Suthina of the Patera may be the god 
of Sleep, or Rest. In general, the word is 
written only Ecasuth. 
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inscription proves that the Etruscan 
language was not destitute of inflec- 
tions ; for example, we find, 
Aphun, Aphuna, Aphunas, Aphunam. 
Felthina, Felthinas, Felthinam. 
Tesne, Tesnes; Rasne, Rasnes ; 
Phusle, Phusleri. 
Also regular concords, as— 


Tesnes, Teis, Rasnes, Chimthes, 
Thuras, Aras, Peras. 


Rasne, I consider to be the name 
the Etruscans gave themselves, for it 
comes to the same as Dion. Halycar. 
gives them, Rhasenas. They were 
called Tuppnuov, according to Herodo- 
tus. Tyr is land in Celtic dialects, as 
Tyre — Tyr-connel, the land of the 
Connels in Ireland; Tyr-eagles in 
Scotland; hence the land of the Re- 
nos, no great Greek deviation from 
Rasnes. The inscription appears to 
have been made on some solemn occa- 
sion; either fixing a boundary, or 
granting land; for we may discover 
in it a sacrifice, and an appeal to the 
nation to witness the transaction.— 
Tesnes Teis Rasnes, | translate, Be wit- 
nesses all the Rasenes. 

Thuras—Aras—Peras. As Festus 
says that the Etruscans called the 
gods As, Thur may be the pronoun, 
hence ‘“‘To the gods (Thur-as) altars 
burning.” Again, we have Satine, 
Tesne, Eca, Felthina, Thuras, Thaura, 
Helu. Satine, be witness, behold; 
Felthina to the gods ; Thuras, Thaura, 
a Bull (Taure is the old Celtic for a 
bull) ; Helu may be given, as “is sa- 
crificed.”” 

Clen and Cliensi occur in this in- 
scription ; and in that on the rock at 
Saint Manno, we find, 

Clencecha—Clensicen—Clenarisi. I 
translate them, 

Clencecha—College of the Temple. 

Clensi cen—Head of the College. 

Clen arasi—College of sacrificers 
(arasi, of the altars.) 

The name of Lars, Larthia, &c. ap- 
pears to me to have been taken from 
the Etruscan god of War, who is 
called Larun on the patere; hence it 
came to be the title for a military 
chief, Lars Porsenna; thence again to 
the family, in Larthia, for females ; 
but the word Leucomon, or any ap- 
proach to it, does not exist on any 
monumental inscription of the Etrus- 
cans. Lautne, which Lanzi conjec- 
tures to be the word, cannot be ad- 
mitted. 
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The physiognomy of nations, as 
indicating race, begins to be taken 
into view as well as language. With- 
out relying upon engravings, I have 
drawn conclusions trom the examina- 
tion of Etruscan figures in basso-re- 
lievos on the monuments themselves. 
These figures appear to me to have 
broad faces, wide jaws, strongly mark- 
ed noses, large eyes, and high broad 
foreheads, quite distinct from the Ita- 
lian or Celtic cast of features. Yet in 
the long-contested dispute of the ori- 
ginal of the Etruscans, the Lydian 
origin prevails. In opening up more 
of the Tarquinian and Caninian tombs, 
the features of the figures painted on 
the walls should be carefully traced. 
Such as I have seen so executed, have 
the forehead inclining back, and no- 
thing of Greek features. The figures 
on the vases are Greek, and the dress 
Asiatic; for chintz-figured muslins, 
shawls, square and triangular, with 
tassels, armlets, and anclets of pearls 
and jewels, prevail in every female 
figure. Even the males have shawls.t{ 

The language of the Etruscans has 
been termed barbarous. Yet on what 
grounds? With the exception of the 
imperfect S. Manno inscription, ano- 
ther given by Count Caylus, and the 
great Perugian stone, all the rest of 
our knowledge is derived from brief 
funereal records and proper names on 
patere. No nation was so free of 
vanity as the Etruscans to the dead. 
The name of the deceased, his mother’s 
name (to express to what family he 
belonged), and the years he lived, 
comprehend the whole of every fune- 
real inscription. There is not a sin- 
gle instance of a record of the virtues 
or titles of the dead, that has yet oc- 
curred among all the monuments. 
Even after the Etruscan language and 
character was disused, the Latin in- 
scriptions in Etruria are in the same 
simple form. This forms a striking 
contrast to those of the Romans. The 
most ancient of these, the sarcophagus 
of Scipio Barbatus, records in rude 
hexameters his conquests and titles. 
I think I can discover in the inscrip- 
tion on a stone given by Caylus, since 





t Oue of the most curious of the urns in 
the Canino collection at Rome, is that re- 
presenting the perfect bust of a true negro 
of the Coast of Guinea ( Senegal), in -fea- 
tures, woolly hair, and negro ornainents. 


by Lanzi, a short rude stanza, with 
an approach to rhyme, and bearing a 
strong resemblance to the short verses 
of the northern nations. 

It has not been properly attended 
to, that the Etruscans did not write 
on their monuments the short vowels 
iande. Thus, Eplt, Spancal, Penezs, 
Cnl, Thunchulthl, words that occur in 
the Perugian inscriptions, are with 
the inserted vowels —Epelet, Span- 
cexel, Penexes, Cenel, Thuncheulethel. 
We are yet ignorant whether there 
was an article in the Etruscan lan- 
guage. It has, however, been most 
judiciously observed, that language 
must keep pace in improvement with 
the fine arts; for as yet we know of 
no nation that possessed them with- 
out a language far advanced in refine- 
ment. The precise extent of know- 
ledge and civilization to which a peo- 
ple attain is marked out in their lan- 
guage. Every modification of domes- 
tic life, of political and religious insti- 
tutions, and of the arts, find in lan- 
guage their representatives. I know 
not a single advance in civilization, 
that the Romans did not copy and 
adopt from the Etruscans. But that 
the Etruscans were in language and 
literature barbarous, we may boldly 
deny, from their intimate knowledge 
of Homer and Euripides, so fully ex- 
pressed on their tombs and patere. I 
do not mean on their urns, for these 
appear tame, as well as the similar 
urns found at Corinth and Athens. And 
the greater part of the subjects repre- 
sented, with the numberless symbols 
on them, were as mysterious to the 
Greeks and Etruscans, as they are to 
us at this day. They were in shape 
elegant, and lively in painting, and 
appear to have been fashionable in 
carrying in processions for the dead, 
and to be deposited in their tombs, 
throughout Greece, Etruria, Grecia 
Major in Italy, and in Sicily. This I 
think is the only explanation that can 
be given of these urns, taking also 
into consideration the eastern dresses 
on the greater part of them. 

I admit that there is much conjec- 
ture in this paper, but the object is 
to turn the attention of those who 
like such investigations, to the ancient 
Celtic and some Eastern languages for 
an explanation of Etruscan words. 


Yours, &c. G.L.M. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
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History of the Northmen, or Danes and Nor- 
mans, from the earliest times to the Con- 
quest of England by William of Normandy. 
By Henry Wheaton, Hon. Memb. of the 
Scandinavian and Icelandic Society at Co- 
penhagen. 8vo, pp. 367. 

(Resumed from p. 327.) 

THE Algerines by sea, and the 
American Indians by land, represent 
at this day the habits of our northern 
ancestors. Pirates and robbers will 
not forego their profession, until by 
becoming rich they wish for settled 
habitations, a less precarious existence, 
and the protection of civilization and 
laws.* Climate and circumstances im- 
peded the improvement of the north, 
and so late as the time of Valentinian, 
we find in Ammianus Marcellinus, a 
description of the Quadi and Sarmate 
perfectly applicable to our early Saxon 
and Danish invaders. The Historian 
calls the former nations very skilful in 
rapine and robbery (ad raptus et la- 
trocinia) who used to drive off plun- 
ders (sic) of men and women, and 
cattle, exulting in the ashes of burnt 
towns, and the afflictions of theslaugh- 
tered inhabitants, whom they [came 
upon] unexpectedly [and] destroyed 
without mercy (parcimonid).+ Coward- 
ice in people of such pursuits would 
be unprofessional and ruinous; be- 
cause, as the historian says, { “‘ idleness, 
so pleasurable (voluptabile) to peace- 
able and quiet men,” would render 
them unable to act on the defensive or 
offensive. To prevent the fear of death, 
it was accordingly impressed upon 
these Northerns that he was happy 
who died in battle, because in Val- 
halla, one of the Paradises of Odin, 
the heroes who had so perished had 
nothing to do in their mornings but 
to arm themselves, pass in review, 
range themselves in order of battle, 
and cut one another to pieces. As 
soon as the hour of repast approached, 
they went on horseback, without any 
wound, to the hall of Odin, who sat 
by himself alone at a particular table, 
drinking wine, par distinction, while 
the others dined off boar’s flesh, and 





* See Thucydides. 
+ Hist. Ang. ii. 491. 
t Td. 504. 


got regularly drunk afterwards with 
beer and hydromel, which they quaffed 
out of the sculls of their enemies, 
young virgins waiting upon them, and 
filling the sculls as fast as they were 
emptied.¢ How Odin succeeded, like 
Mahomet, in establishing his supre- 
macy, was derived from the opinion 
of all these nations, ‘‘ Fatum vinci 
principis potestate vel fieri.””"§ He was 
a mighty master in war and imposture, 
and his followers were, like all barba- 
rians, superstitious. It is said, more- 
over, of his Valhalla, that the hope of 
enjoying it rendered the northern na- 
tions so ardent for war, that they con- 
quered all Europe. We come now to 
Mr. Wheaton. 


*¢ Odin and his followers migrated from 
the banks of the Tanais, as is supposed, in 
the first century before the Christian era. 
The Yng-linga-Saga calls the river Tanas- 
quil, or Vanasquil, aud the country en- 
circled by its branches Vanaland or Vaua- 
heimr....... The country to the east of Ta- 
nasquisa in Asia, was called Asaland or Asa- 
heimr, and the capital of that couutry As- 
gard. There ruled Odin, and there too was 
a great place of sacrifice. Twelve pontiffs 
(hofgodar) presided in the temples, who 
were at the same time judges of the law. 
They were called Diar or Drottnar, and all 
the people were bound to show them re- 
verence and obedience. Odin was a puissant 
chief, and conquered many kingdoms. He 
was successful in every combat: whence his 
warriors believed that victory hung on his 
arm. When he sent forth his people to 
war, or any other expedition, he laid his 
hands upon them, and blessed them; they 
then believed themselves invincible. In 
whatever periis they found themselves, they 
invoked his name, and found safety.””—pp. 
411, 112. 

Ultimately Odin fixed his abode 
near the Maler sea in Sweden (p. 114). 

He was always deemed a great seer 
and magician (pp. 113, 115), omni- 
potent over all nature, and the legend 
thus explains the cause, &c. 

*¢ When Odin and his fellows came to 
the North, le taught the people those arts 
and mysteries which have ever since been 
cultivated there. I will tell how it came to 
pass that he had such power and influence 
over other men. Now the case was this: 

§ Mallet, &e. &c. 

\| Hist. Ang. ii. 352, ed. Sylb. 
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his person was comely, and his countenance 
mild and benignant to his friends, but to 
his enemies dreadful to behold; such was 
his wonderful power of changiug at will his 
form and face. He knew also how to sing 
lays, and his pontiffs were called masters of 
the lay, because they first introduced this 
art into the North. He could look into 
futurity ; could strike his enemies with 
blindness or deafness, or sudden panic, and 
dull the edge of their weapons, whilst he 
rendered his own warriors invincible with 
magic spells, He could transform himself 
at pleasure into any bird, beast, fish, or 
serpent, and fly in an instant to the uttermost 
parts of the earth, whilst his body remained 
all the time in a trance. He could with a 
single word extinguish fire, still the raging 
sea, direct the course of the winds, and 
raise the dead. He had a wonderful ship 
called Skidbladnir, in which he could sail 
over the great ocean, yet so small, that he 
could wrap it up as a piece of cloth. He 
understood the arts of divination, and carried 
about with him the embalmed head of Mi- 
mir, from whose responses he obtained a 
knowledge of what was passing in the re- 
motest lands. He had also two ravens who 
could speak, and flew on his behests to the 
uttermost parts of the earth. All these 
arts he imparted to others by means of 
Runes, and lays, and magic songs, which he 
taught to the priests and priestesses ; Odin 
and his twelve pontiffs were at last deified, 
and worshipped with divine honours.”—p. 
115.) 


He evidently got part of his super- 
stitions, such as giants, dwarfs, dra- 
gons, &c. from his native country 
Scythia Magna (see p. 111). 


*¢ The Runic alphabet” (says Mr. Whea- 
ton) consists properly of sixteen letters, 
which are Phenician in their origin. The 
Northern traditions, sagas, and songs, at- 
tribute their introduction to Odin. They 
were probably brought by him into Scandi- 
navia, but they have no resemblance to any 
of the alphabets of central Asia.”—p. 61. 


We have compared the most an- 
cient Runic letters with the Cadmean 
and succeeding alphabets, but find 
only a resemblance of Sun or Sol 
(S. Z.), Tyr (T), Biark (B), and Lau- 
gur (L), to any of them. The nearest 
assimilation to the Runic characters 
are those of the Welch stick alphabet, 
which also contained only sixteen let- 
ters, and the Marcomannic Runes, the 
latter word having the same origin as 
Ogham. Wormius says, it agreed 
with the Runic both in shape and 
names (Enc. of Antiq. i. 357). Ac- 
cording to the shapes of the letters in 
the Welch stick alphabets and Irish 
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Oghams, they ought ail to be Runes. 
The letters are said to have primarily 
had magical or prophetic meanings, 
and Ezekiel (ch. xxxvii. v. 16-20) was 
directed to use sticks for such writings. 
The strait and angular forms appear 
to have grown out of the custom of 
inscribing wood and hard substances, 
which could not be stripped easily, 
with circular characters. 

Mr. Wheaton’s work contains mat- 
ter very little known, often very cu- 
rious. Of course, it is a valuable ac- 
cession to the historical library. 


History and Topography of the United States. 
Edited by John Howard Hinton, 4 M. 
assisted by several Literary Gentlemen in 
America and England. Illustrated with a 
series of Views, drawn on the spot, and en- 
graved on steel, expressly for this work. 
Mol. I. 4to. pp. 476. 


THIS work has been noticed in its 
progress (see our Mag. for July, p. 
46), but the first volume was not then 
completed. 

The early history of America has 
been written in his usual excellent 
manner, by Robertson, and the con- 
tents of all the preceding Histories 
have been abstracted by Solorzano. 
The history of savages, unconnected 
with foreign enlightened intercourse, 
is as stationary in reference to man- 
ners and customs, as that of the birds 
and beasts of the field. The work be- 
fore us is a modern history of the 
country, in the style of the Annual 
Register. 

That the secession of the Colonies 
had its origin in the oppression of the 
Mother Country, we do not believe. 
Profound political writers state that it 
grew out of the conquest of Canada 
by Wolfe. Previous to the expulsion 
of the French, we were obliged to 
keep a large force in America, which 
force was also a restraint upon the 
Colonists. Removal of this check 
enabled them to assert, and ultimately 
obtain, that independence which had 
been long before meditated. ‘That a 
country, inhabited by a scanty popu- 
lation in a large territory, and that 
population possessing English skill and 
industry, should so elevate the price 
of labour as to make subsistence easy, 
and production copious, is matter of 
course ; especially where by naviga- 
tion an export trade can be obtained. 
The early History of Modern America 
becomes in consequence commonplace, 
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—(1) Robinson Crusoe; (2) Pitcairn’s 
Island; and (3) Australia, exhibit the 
primary stages. We shall therefore 
have recourse to a more curious mat- 
ter, viz. the discovery of human fossil 
remains, as described in the following 
passage, written by a Mr. Atwater : 


**T am credibly informed, that in digging 
a well at Cincinati, in this state, an arrow- 
head was found more than ninety feet below 
the surface. At Pickaway plains, while 
several persons were digging a well several 
years since, a human skeleton was found 
seventeen feet six inches below the surface. 
This skeleton was seen by several persons, 
and among others, by Dr. Daniel Turney, an 
eminent surgeon; they all concurred in the 
belief, that it belonged to a human being. 
Pickaway plains are, or rather were, a large 
prairie, before the land was improved by its 
present inhabitants. This tract is alluvial 
to a great depth; greater, probably, than 
the earth has ever been perforated, certainly 
than it has been here, by the hand of man. 
The surface of the plain is at least one hun- 
dred feet above the highest freshet of the 
Scioto River, near which it lies. On the 
surface is a black vegetable mould, from 
three to six and nine feet in depth; then 
we find pebbles and shells imbedded among 
them: the pebbles are evidently rounded 
and smoothed by attrition in water, exactly 
such as we now see at the bottom of rivers, 
ponds, and lakes. I have examined the spot 
where this skeleton was found, and am per- 
suaded that it was not depusited there by 
the hand of man, for there are no marks of 
any grave, or of any of the works of man, 
but the earth and pebbles appear to lie in 
the very position in which they were deposited 
by the water. On the north side of a small 
stream, called Hargus creek, which at this 
place empties itself into the Scioto, in 
digging through a hill composed of such 
pebbles as I have described in Pickaway 
plains, at least nine feet below the surface, 
several human skeletons were discovered, 
perfect in every limb. These skeletons were 
promiscuously scattered about, and parts of 
skeletons were sometimes found at different 
depths below the surface. This hill is at 
least fifty feet above the highest freshets in 
the Scioto, and is a very ancient alluvion, 
where every stratum of sand, clay, and peb- 
bles, has been deposited by the waters of 
some stream. Other skulls have been taken 
out of the same hill, by persons who, in 
order to make a road through it, were en- 
gaged in taking it away. ‘These bones are 
very similar to those found in our mounds, 
and probably belong to the same race of 
men ; a people short and thick, not exceed- 
ing generally five feet in height, and very 
possibly they were not more than four feet 
six inches. The skeletons, when first ex- 
posed to the atmosphere, are quite perfect, 
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but afterwards moulder and fall into pieces. 
Whether they were overwhelmed by the de- 
luge of Noah, or by some other, I know 
not; but one thing appears certain, namely, 
—that water has deposited them here, to- 
gether with the hill in which, for so many 
ages, they have reposed. Indeed, this whole 
country appears to have been once, and for 
a considerable period, covered with water, 
which has made it one vast cemetery of- the 
beings of former ages.—Fragments of an- 
tique pottery, and even entire pots of coarse 
earthenware, have been found likewise in 
the excavations of the Illinois salt-works, at 
the depth of eighty feet and more from the 
surface. One of these was ascertained to 
hold from eight to ten gallons, and some 
were alleged to be of much greater capacity. 
This fossil pottery is stated not to differ ma- 
terially from that which frequently occurs in 
the mounds supposed to have been formed 
by the aboriginal Indians.” —p. 82. 

If these human remains are?deemed 
antediluvian, the position is not tenable. 
Mr. Lyell shows the fluctuations and 
inundations of the lakes and rivers in 
America, and the deposits which they 
in consequence leave behind them. 
As to the strata, the heavy rains in 
1826, detached from the steep and 
lofty declivities which rise abruptly on 
both sides of the river Saco, innu- 
merable rock stones, many of them of 
sufficient size to fill a common apart- 
ment, besides other debris, and nine 
persons were then destroyed; seven 
of their mangled bodies were after- 
wards found near the river, buried be- 
neath drift wood and mountain ruins.* 
The American account says, that “parts 
of skeletons were sometimes found” 
(not a result of aqueous action), and 
that the hill ‘‘ where they were found, 
is an ancient alluvion.” For our parts, 
we believe that the remains only re- 
sulted from some battle of the Indians. 
Such enormous seas of fresh water as 
the North American lakes, the largest 
of which is elevated more than six 
hundred feet above the level of the 
ocean, and is in parts twelve hundred 
feet deep, is alone sufficient to assure 
us that the time will come, however 
distant, when a deluge will lay waste 
a considerable part of the American 
Continent. Equatorial America is sub- 
ject to earthquakes. Lower Louisiana 
seems to be the recent formation of 
one of them, and such changes of level 
as have accompanied earthquakes since 
the present century, or such excava- 
tion of ravines as the receding cataract 





* Lyell’s Princip. of Geology, 193, 194, 
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of Niagara is now effecting, might 
breach the barriers.* 

According to our author, the deluge 
of Noah might have had much to do 
with America. For there is a diluvion 
called the ultimate diluvion by Professor 
Eaton, which appears to be identical 
with the fine earth lying above the 
pebbles in the diluvial hollows of the 
rock of Gibraltar ;+ and at Lake Huron 

‘¢ Granites, gneiss, mica slate, and por- 
phyries prevail; of kinds which, says Dr. 
Bigsby, I never saw in situ, although I 
have skirted the North shore for two hun- 
dred miles, and have traversed the wilder- 
nesses to the east-north-east for six hundred 
miles.” —p. 75. 

We also find, p. 77, fish converted 
into coal. 

The plates are uncommonly interest- 
ing. We particularly mention the Cas- 
tellated Penitentiary at Philadelphia, as 
peculiarly in keeping with the purpose. 


A History, antiquarian and statistical, of 
the Parish of Great Totham, co. Essex. 
By Geo. W. Juhnson, F.L.S. Z.S. and 
H.H.S. 8vo, pp. 62. 

THIS little work is most elaborately 
compiled, and is entitled to particular 
distinction for the minuteness of its 
biographical accounts of the several 
landed proprietors. There are no re- 
markable matters as to history in the 
parish. There are however barrows 
supposed to belong to the Saxons and 
Danes, in which no remains were dis- 
covered,—a common event, because we 
suppose that they had been stolen out 
of them in times not far distant from 
their erection. Goats are mentioned 
in Domesday, as having been kept in 
the parish, because there were high- 
lying heathy grounds; and a fieldcalled 
the goat-lodye is presumed to have 
been the night pen and winter shelter 
of them. Inthe Church was an altar- 
piece, now boarded over, 

‘¢ being a wretched representation of the 
Last Supper. In it, besides the old false 
accompaniment of a glory, our Saviour has 
the additional distinction of one more than 
the usual number of fingers upon his left 
hand.”—p. 9. 

In the Church-yard is the following 
trite epitaph : 

** Stop, Reader, here as you pass by, 

As you are now so once was I; 

As 1 am now, so you must be, 

Therefore prepare to follow me.” 





” Lyell’s Principles of Geology, 89, 191. 
+ Topographical part, ii. 74. 
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To which Mr. Luttrell replied, 


** To follow you I’m not content, 
Unless I knew which way you went.””—p.10, 


In pp. 48, 49, we have an extract 
from Mr. Coneybeare’s Illustrations of 
Anglo-Saxon Poetry, relating it is pre- 
sumed to a battle here, in which Brith- 
noth fell in 991. It is said in p. 49, 
that the Anglo-Saxon battle-axes were 
carried in sheaths, and were broad 
and brown of edge; and that they 
carriedtwo swords, or one and a dagger. 

*¢ At this moment his large hilted sword 
dropped to the earth; he could no longer 
hold his hand-glaive, nor wield his weapon.” 

We find nothing of these in Strutt’s 
plates of dresses; and only the weapons 
engraved by him (viz. long javelins, 
battle-axes, and swords) are mention- 
ed by Dr. Meyrick (Armour, i. 6) ; 
nor does hand-glaive occur in Lye, in 
the dictionary part, although he gives 
us in the will of Prince 4®thelstan, 
hand, manubrium [ensis]. The cause, 
as we presume, was, that Glaive is 
only a corruption of the Latin Gladus. 
The weapon meant is apparently the 
hand-seax or sex (Manualis securis, 
sica,) some uf which were two-edged. 
See Lye in voce. 


Ge 
The History of Godmanchester, in the County 
of Huntingdon, comprising its ancient, mo- 
dern, municipal, and ecclesiastical History. 
By Robert Fox, Imp. 8vo. 


WHEREVER we find the Saxon 
appellation of a station to be quite 
different from that of the Romans, we 
are inclined to think that the denomi- 
nation given by the latter, was a Celtic 
name latinized. Accordingly, we agree 
with our author, that the Roman Du- 
rolipons was situated at Godmanches- 
ter, whether it be or be not the only 
British town in the district called now 
Huntingdonshire. There is another 
proof: many British roads, as well as 
Roman, passed through it in various 
directions (p. 15). It is also known, 
that Godmundingaham in Yorkshire, is 
now called Goodmanham; and from 
this corruption of Mund (a mound, Lat. 
tutela,, septum) into man, we are in- 
clined to derive Godmancester, from 
**good mounded camp,” or “ well 
protected’’ camp; and so it appears to 
have been deemed from its subsequent 
occupation by Danes and Saxons. Its 
ancient memorials are however very 
scanty; and when this desideratum oc- 
curs in towns of established antiquity, 
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recourse should be had to the excava- 
tion and appearances of the ground, 
and deductions be made therefrom. 
Many British towns and villages have 
been thus elucidated with success. 
The encampment lay in a lingula or 
angle, formed by the river Ouse, and 
such lingule, Cesar says, were fa- 
vourite sites of Celtic towns. In these 
desiderata, and “‘ Roman spurs,”’ with 
rowels of twelve points (p. 27), we 
regret that we do not altogether coin- 
cide with our author; not from dis- 
respect, but because we think it not 
only curious, but very illustrative of 
the national history, to have the best 
possible knowledge of Celticantiquities. 
The work, however, full of records 
and deeds, has a forensic character, 
far more useful to the inhabitants; and 
the place is barren of Antiquities. We 
give Mr. Fox every credit for the great 
pains he has here taken, and extract 
the following paragraph from the 
charter of James I. A.D. 1604: 


*¢ And as we are credibly informed that 
our aforesaid borough of Gumecester, other- 
wise Godmanchester, consists altogether, or 
for the most part, of agriculture and hus- 
bandry, and also, that consequently the 
Bailiffs, Assistants, and Commonalty of the 
said borough, use horses, called sfone-horses, 
for the ploughing and cultivation of their 
lands, which said horses, called stone-horses, 
are less proper and fit for journeys; and 
whereas a certain officer, called a Standing 
Post, constantly resides and abides in our 
town of Huntingdon, near the said borough 
of Gumecester, otherwise Godmanchester, 
which said officer, called the Standing Post, 
and many other of our subjects, inhabitants 
within the said town of Huntingdon, from 
time to time, and at all times, keep and 
have certain horses for travelling, called 
hackneys, to lett to hire, which said hack- 
neys are sufficiently able to execute and per- 
form any expeditions and journeys from 
time to time for our service—We, being 
unwilling that the aforesaid Bailiffs, As- 
sistants, and Commonalty of the said bo- 
rough of Gumecester, otherwise Godman- 
chester, should be hindered and molested in 
the aforesaid ploughing and cultivation of 
their lands, will, ordain, and grant, and by 
these presents for us, our heirs and succes- 
sors, of our special grace, certain knowledge, 
and mere motion, We will, ordain, and 
grant to the aforesaid Bailiffs, Assistants, 
and Commonalty of the aforesaid borough 
of Gumecester, otherwise Godmanchester, 
and their successors, that their horses, call- 
ed stone-horses, from time to time used and 
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employed in the ploughing and cultivation 
of their lands, and also their other horses, 
mares, and geldings employed in agriculture, 
and occupied in ploughing and tillage, and 
which are less fit and proper for travelling, 
hereafter for ever shall not be taken, nor 
shall any one of them be taken from their 
ploughs or other work in or about agricul- 
ture or husbandry, for any service for us, 
our heirs or successors, in any journeys or 
expeditions of us, our heirs or successors, 
but from all such service of us, our heirs 
and successors, they shall be for ever ex- 
empt, exonerated, and freed, any statute, act, 
proclamation, ordinance, or provision, or any 
other thing, cause, ur matter whatsoever, in 
anywise notwithstanding.”—pp. 145, 146. 


We ought to observe, that the book 
is very elegantly edited. 


—@o— 


Tour in England, Ireland, and France, in 
the Years 1828 and 1829, with remarks 
on the Manners and Customs of the Inha- 
litants, and Anecdotes of distinguished 
Public Characters, in a Series of Letters. 
By a German Prince. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


IT is most certain that he who 
knows nothing of the manufacture of 
a machine, cannot give an accurate 
account of the complicated causes 
which produce its modes of action. 
We form the same opinion of critical 
comments upon our national manners 
by foreigners. They estimate them 
by erroneous tests, by their own na- 
tional habits, or personal feelings ; not 
by those which actuate Englishmen, 
generate their peculiarities, and grow 
out of circumstances of which these 
foreigners are ignorant. Several of 
our manners and customs are to be 
traced back to the Celts, Romans, 
Anglo-Saxons, and Normans; and as 
such, may be retentions, derived from 
barbarous ages, and of unknownorigin. 
Others may be the results of climate, 
situation, government, religion, ne- 
cessity, avocation, and interest. All 
therefore that we can expect from fo- 
reigners is trial of these by reason; 
and by this standard they may be im- 
proved, as Chinese chopsticks have 
been by European knives and forks. 
But should such comments teach us 
far more of the manners and think- 
ing of the writer’s own nation, than 
they do of ours, we discover more of 
them than they of us. This often 
happens, and does so in the Travels 
before us. We derive from them a 
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good exhibition of the reason, religion, 
and popular thinking of the continental 
Liberals. 

The author (said to be Prince Puck- 
ler Muskau, a Prussian) is an amiable 
man of the world, who seems to have 
made his religion a mixture of the 
Systeme de la Nature and Christianity ; 
his reason, a compound of French phi- 
losophy and German sentiment; and 
his habits and manners chivalrous and 
gentlemanly. With these he unites a 
love of society and travelling, and 
studies us as jockies do horses. Such, 
according to our analytical powers, is 
the real character of this accomplished 
Anacharsis. But we shall proceed to 
extracts. 

Concerning a house, which a friend 
had built in Wales, in the old Saxon 
style of architecture, the Prince says, 

‘¢ The English falsely ascribe the intro- 
duction of this style to the Anglo-Saxons ; 
it arose in time of the Emperors of Saxon 
line; and it is quite certain that none of the 
numerous Saxon remains are to be traced to 
an earlier date.”—i. 42. HUM! 

Ini. p. 77, he gives the following 
origin of the Prince of Wales’s motto. 
When the Nobles assented to the rule 
of a Prince, who was born in Wales, 
and could not speak a word of English, 
Edward the First 
‘¢ presented his new-born son, exclaiming, 
in broken Welch, ¢ Eich Dyn,’ i. e. § This 
is your man,’ which has been corrupted into 
the present motto of § Ich Dien.’” 

Concerning the conveyance of the 
enormous stones of the Plas-Newyd 
cromlechs, he remembers reading that 
two Japanese junks, as big as frigates, 
were carried by thousands of men across 
a chain of hills (i. 99). 

Among the anecdotes to which we 
do not annex implicit credit, where 
they are derived from information, are 
the following : 

«¢ Mr. Becxrorp.—I was told that he 
was seldom visible, but that when he rode 
out it was with the following retinue :—First 
rides a grey-headed old steward ; behind him 
two grooms, with long hunting whips; then 
follows Mr. Beckford himself, surrounded by 
five or six dogs; two more grooms with 
whips close the procession. If in the course 
of the ride one of the dogs is refractory, the 
whole train halts, and castigation is imme- 
diately applied with the whips. This course 
of education is continued through the whole 
ride. 

*¢ When he was living at Fonthill, a 
neighbouring Lord was tormented by such 
an intense curiosity to see the place, that 
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he caused a high ladder to be set against 
the wall, and climbed over by night. He 
was soon discovered and taken before Mr. 
Beckford; who on hearing his name, con- 
trary to his expectations, received him very 
courteously, conducted him all over his 
house and grounds, in the morning, and en- 
tertained him in a princely manner; after 
which he retired, takiug the most polite 
leave of his Lordship. ‘The latter, delight- 
ed at the successful issue of his enterprize, 
was hastening home, but found all the gates 
locked, and no one there to open them. 
He returned to the house to beg assistance, 
but was told that Mr. Beckford desired that 
he would return as he had come—that he 
would find the ladder standing where he had 
left it. His Lordship replied with great 
asperity, but it was of no use; he must even 
return to the place of his clandestine en- 
trance, and climb the ladder. Cured for 
ever of his curiosity, he quitted the forbidden 
entrance. 

*¢ After Fonthill was sold, Mr. Beckford 
lived for a while in great seclusion in one of 
the suburbs of London. In the immediate 
neighbourhood was a nursery garden, ex- 
tremely celebrated for the beauty and rarity 
of its flowers. He walked in it daily, and 
paid fifty guineas a week to the owner of it 
for permission to gather whatever flowers he 
liked.” —ii. 211, 212. 

We shall add one more, concerning 
a very unpopular Prince : 

*¢ The General asserted, that Lucien 
[Buonaparte] was very intimate with the 
Queen of Portugal, who gave him a political 
rendezvous at Badajoz. He thought D— 
M was the result of this meeting. 
Certain it is, as you may remember I wrote 
you from London, that that Prince is 
strikingly like Napoleon.” —ii. 286. 

The book is entertaining, and if it 
occasionally lashes certain classes of 
foolish people, we do not know by 
what authority foolish people can ex- 
pect better treatment, especially as 
many of their leaders are only knaves 
endeavouring to make others dupes ; 
and such sarcasm may obstruct suc- 
cess in proselytism. 


—% — 


Poland under the Dominion of Russia. By 
Harro Harring, late Cadet in the Lancer 
Regiment of the Grand Duke Constantine’s 
Imperia! Russian Body Guard. From the 
German, post 8vo. pp. 276. 

IN barbarous nations, the “‘ debel- 
lare superbos”’ is not followed by the 
“‘parcere devictis.”” The wise policy 
of sparing the conquered, that they 
may become united with the victors, 
and not desire a distinct independence, 
was not practised by savages, who re- 
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served to themselves the profession of 
arms, and, as did Joshua with the 
Gibeonites, made of the conquered 
“hewers of wood,’ and domestic 
drudges. Such was the policy of Rus- 
sia towards Poland, but the inhabi- 
tants were too Europeanly enlightened 
to endure the yoke patiently, and the 
result was a resistance which has only 
been subdued by irresistible physical 
power. Poland itself, as a flat coun- 
try, was besides unfavourable for de- 
fence. In a matter so obvious, further 
observation is unnecessary. 

The Russian policy is subtilly sup- 
ported by encouragement of profligate 
habits, because they are deemed a sure 
antidote to democratic ideas (p. 86) ; 
and so little is knowledge regarded, 
that an old sergeant, who had served 
22% years in the guards, was rewarded 
at his discharge ‘‘ with the Professor- 
ship of Moral Philosophy in Cassan.”’ 
p- 155. 

The discipline to which our felons 
in the hulks are subject, is only that 
of a boy’s school compared with the 
Russian military system ; as the follow- 
ing anecdote of that Herod of martinets, 
the late Grand Duke Constantine, will 
show. We are not to wonder at the 
frequent assassination of members of 
the imperial family, for they do not 
seem to study popularity, only to be- 
come devils, that people may be afraid 
and hold candles to them. But to the 
extract :-— 

‘¢The officers as well as sub-officers of 
the Russian horse-guards are subjected to 
the most rigorous discipline, and are re- 
quired to execute, on horseback, all the ma- 
noeeuvres of a theatrical equestrian. 

*¢ One day an officer of the lancer guard 

was going through his exercise before the 
Grand Duke. He had performed all the 
usual evolutions in the most satisfactory 
way; until, when at full gallop, he was sud- 
denly ordered to turn—his horse proved 
restive, and refused to obey either bridle or 
spur. 
PThe command was repeated in a thunder- 
ing voice, and the officer renewed his efforts 
to make the horse obey him, but without 
effect ; for the fiery animal continued to 
prance about in defiance of his rider, who 
was nevertheless an excellent horseman. 

‘¢ The rage of the Grand Duke had vented 
itself in furious imprecations, and all present 
trembled for the consequences. ‘ Halt!’ he 
exclaimed, and ordered a pyramid of twelve 
muskets with fixed bayonets, to be erected. 
The order was instantly obeyed. 

** The officer, who had by this time sub- 
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dued the restiveness of his horse, was or- 
dered to leap the pyramid; and the spirited 
horse bore his rider safely over it. 

*¢ Without an interval of delay, the offi- 
cer was commanded to repeat the fearful 
leap; and, to the amazement of all present, 
the noble horse and his brave rider stood in 
safety on the other side of the pyramid. 

‘¢ The Grand Duke, exasperated at finding 
himself thus thwarted in his barbarous pur- 
pose, repeated the order for the third time. 
A General, who happened to be present, 
now stepped forward, and interceded for the 
neg of the officer; observing, that the 
1orse was exhausted, and that the enforce- 
ment of the order would be to doom both 
horse and rider to a horrible death. 

‘*¢ This humane remonstrance was not only 
disregarded, but was punished by the imme- 
diate arrest of the General, who had thus 
presumed to rebel. 

*¢ The word of command was given, and 
horse and rider for the third time cleared the 
glittering bayonets. 

** Rendered furious by these repeated dis- 
appointments, the Grand Duke exclaimed 
for the fourth time ‘To the left about! 
Forward!’ The command was obeyed ; and 
for the fourth time the horse leaped the 
pyramid, and then with his rider dropped 
down exhausted. The officer extricated him- 
self from the saddle, and rose unhurt; but 
the horse had both his fore-legs broken. 

*‘The countenance of the officer was 
deadly pale; his eyes stared wildly, and his 
knees shook under him. 

‘* A deadly silence prevailed as he advanced 
tu the Grand Duke, and laying his sword at 
his Highness’s feet, he thanked him in a fal- 
tering voice for the honour he had enjoyed 
in the emperor’s service. ‘I take back your 
sword,’ said the Grand Duke gloomily ; ‘ and 
are you not aware of what may be the conse- 
quence of this undutiful conduct towards 
me ?’ 

‘¢ The officer was sent to the guard-house. 
He subsequently disappeared, and no trace 
of him could be discovered, 

«‘ This scene took place at St. Peters- 
burgh, and the facts are proved by the evi- 
dence of credible eye-witnesses.”—p. 119. 


The effect of the horrible, sublime, 
and pathetic, is best shown by the de- 
tails. We shall therefore omit remarks 
upon this anecdote, because it would 
be only an attempt to improve the 
Laocoon, Certain, however, it is, that 
this savage discipline must produce 
such a desperate bravery as may make 
the greatest cowards fight; for we by 
no means think that all soldiers do so 
from elevated motives, no more than 
that all people take physic from other 
causes than necessity. We know, too, 
that if a boy chimney-sweep is made 
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by a ruffian of a master to encounter 
cruelties and dangers, it would require 
another barbarous ruler, or law, to 
make that master be a similar sufferer; 
and thus in barbarous countries terror 
and despotism are naturally created, 
as indispensable instruments of go- 
vernment. 

Savageness ought to be exposed, be- 
cause such exposure makes men re- 
spect the order and wisdom by which 
civilized states are regulated, and the 
well-being of citizens secured. In 
these, the great have not venison for 
themselves, and the rest of the people 
only water-gruel. We therefore re- 
commend this work. 


-—<Q— 
Lives of the most eminent British Military 
Commanders. By the Rev. G. R. Gleig, 
Vol. I, (Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia). 


BATTLE, in the heroic ages, con- 
sisted of duels, as between gladiators 
and prize-fighters ; in which the most 
powerful men obtained the victory. 
The heroes fought; the subordinates 
only lent them necessary protection 
from overpowering numbers. The 
Greeks and Romans in after ages in- 
vented an admirable system of tactics, 
of which, so far as warfare can be 
made independent of gunpowder, the 
manceuvres are practised in the pre- 
sent day. The middle-age plan was 
the charge of cavalry; which again, 
under cover of walls and good posi- 
tions, was opposed by missiles from 
archers and crossbow men. In more 
modern times, missiles and manceu- 
vres are the tools employed ; and the 
best calculator, who sees intuitively 
the most advantageous moves, will, if 
he attacks, disorganise the plans of 
the enemy, so as to improve circum- 
stances ; or, if attacked, get the enemy 
into a trap. This was the forte of 
Marlborough. He saw at a simple re- 
connoitre the weak points of the ene- 
my’s order of battle, and poured upon 
it with an irresistible force. If the 
order was even perfect, he compelled a 
change which would disorder it; if 
imperfect, he bore down upon the 
weak point; and, generally speaking, 
in both cases, sooner or later, pene- 
trated the centre, the intention of 
which manceuvre is to bear upon one 
separated half, with a double force, 
and keep the other at bay. Particulars 
we of course cannot enter into, but 
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this we will venture to say, that the 
battles of Epaminondas exhibit more 
preconceived plan and _ general-like 
management, than any battles before 
the last century. The preceding were 
in the main games of chance. For in- 
stance, no intellect appears to have 
been exerted’ in most instances before 
the “‘hurly-burly ”’” commenced. The 
battle of Nieuport, in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, has the best title to 
the name of a battle fought with intel- 
lectual aid ; and accordingly the author, 
in his life of Herace de Vere, has given 
a detailed account of that battle. 

The name of the author, Mr. Gleig, 
stands too high with the public to need 


eulogy. 

-—@ 

Lives and Voyages of Drake, Cavendish, and 
Dampier ; including an introductory view 
of the earlier discoveries in the South Sea, 
and the history of the Buccaneers. With 
portraits. 12mo, pp. 461. 

WE have not room for a: regular di- 
gest of a digest (which such works as 
this only are themselves), and will not 
substitute a dry catalogue, because it 
would say nothing for instruction or 
entertainment ; and these are books of 
the utmost importance to philosophers 
and merchants, and of delightful read- 
ing to every body. 

We shall therefore take other ground. 
It is that in such undiscovered coun- 
tries (as they must have been, geogra- 
phically speaking, to the ancients), we 
find the origin of many of the legends 
and fables, published by Pliny and 
others ; e. g. the Molucca pilots men- 
tioned a people whose ears were so 
long, that the one served for a mat- 
tress, and the other for a coverlet. 
This was a description of their costume 
enfabled, a very usual practice. Our 
author says, p. 54 :— R 

*¢ The classic reader will be amused by the 
coincidence between the marvellous legends 
of the Molucca pilots, and the wonders re- 
lated by a story-teller of remoter antiquity 
and higher authority, Strato, who recounts 
this among other legends, brought from the 
east by the soldiers of Alexander the Great.” 
—p- 54. 

Nothing is more evidential of legen- 
dary antiquity than the discovery of 
gigantic bones in sepulchres : 

**The crew of Le Maire and Schouten, 
when their fleet lay here, opened some of the 
graves ; or more properly removed the heaps, 
which in elevated points, on the summits of 
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hills and rocks, were laid abeve the dead, ac- 
cording to the practice of burial among 
these tribes, and found human skeletons, as 
they allege, of ten and eleven feet in length. 
The skulls covered the Dutchmen’s heads 
as helmets, so much larger were they in size 
than the skulls of Europeans.” —p. 176. 

In p. 185, we find the following ac- 
companiments of our barrow-burial : 


** When any one died, his bows and ar- 
rows, canoes, and all his personal property, 
were buried along with him; as the English 
verified by opening a grave.”-—p. 185. 


—@— 


Memoirs of celebrated Female Sovereigns. By 
Mrs, Jamieson. 2 vols. 8vo. 


FEMALE Sovereigns are herma- 
phrodites ; and the substance of their 
history must be their behaviour under 
the double sex. Amazons they may 
be ; benefactors they may be ; patriots 
they may be; but would Dido sacrifice 
fEneas to Narbas? Have they the 
masterly skill of male sovereigns in 
dissimulation? Can they be perfect 
diplomatists? Lie they certainly can, 
with ability enough ; but can they de- 
ceive the envy and jealousy of cour- 
tiers? who, if they could not them- 
selves detect the favourites, their wives 
would? In short, their sexual feelings 
are incompatible with just and impar- 
tial government. Add to this, that a 
blue education, by eminent men, may 
make of them indescribable hybrids— 
such as was Christina of Sweden, by 
Voss and De Saumaise (Vossius and 
Salmasius). 

‘* They, (says Mrs. Jamieson,) with bad 
intentions, first unsettled her religious opi- 
nions, and blunted her moral feelings by 
continually occupying her with idle meta- 
physical disputes, under pretence of studying 
philosophy.” 

The probable chance, in regard to 
female sovereigns, is, that they will be 
puppets moved by wires, or mischiev- 
ous even through their good qualities. 
Mrs. Jamieson, speaking of Joanna of 
Sicily, says : 

‘¢ It was the singular fate of this Queen, 
during the whole of her eventful reign, to 
suffer by the mistakes, the follies, or the 
crimes of her nearest connexions, and to be 
injured by her own virtues; for the weak- 
nesses of a man are sometimes the virtues of 
a woman : or, at least, if the indulgence in 
the gentle and kindly feelings proper to her 
sex, as pity, tenderness, and confidence, in 
despite of calculation and self interest, may 
become weak or criminal in a woman, when 
trusted with sovereign power.” —i, 65. 
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In short, female sovereignty cannot, 
in most examples, be approved, unless 
exceptions be elevated above the gene- 
ral rule. 

Mrs. Jamieson has written a good 
historical work in the political form. 
It would be improved by a greater in- 
troduction of ‘‘ les choses piquantes,”’ 
which exhibit character in one or two 
words, and of those anecdotes, which, 
“‘ though dead, speak.” In Elizabeth’s 
history, for instance, there is, as con- 
spicuous as a William and Mary ona 
half-crown, a ‘‘ Propria que Maribus,”’ 
as distinct from the ‘‘ Foemineo Generi 
sunt,” as head and heart, as Burleigh 
and Essex, Queen and subject, mighty 
Cupids and weak Elizabeth. 


«« Excute virgineo conceptas pectore flammas, 
Si potes, infelix. Si possis, sanior esses. 
Sed trahit invitam nova vis; aliudque Cupido, 
Mens aliud suadet.”’ 


—— he 


Church Reform. A Letter to his Grace the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. By a Layman. 
8vo0. pp. 68. 

PRESBYTERIANISM was a Jesuit- 
ical stratagem of John Calvin, intended 
to place society completely under the 
domination of a republic of priests. 
For the effectuation of this pernicious 
scheme, John Knox infuriately advo- 
cated sacrilege, felony, persecution, 
and even assassination. For the proofs 
of these allegations, we refer to our 
notices of Mr. D’Israeli’s Commenta- 
ries, and the Life of Knox. It is ne- 
cessary to make these remarks, be- 
cause the author before us recommends 
the substitution of Presbyterianism for 
the Establishment, which he most 
grossly libels; and advocates the con- 
tiscation of church property. It would, 
he says (p. 62), be “ pretty pickings 
for a distressed treasury.’”’ So thought 
John Knox, and when the Church 
property was alienated to the Laity, 
the people complained by memorials, 
that, through the exchange, they were 
compelled to pay thirty shillings where 
they had before only paid twenty. 
Such would also be the result here, if 
the tax-gatherer superseded the par- 
son. We shall now proceed to show, 
that, without reference to the clergy, 
this writer has no regard for common 
honesty. 

Laymen, who have purchased im- 
propriations, advowsons, &c. have 
done so under the persuasion that this, 
like other property, was secure under 
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the protection of government. Upon 
the sponge principle of wiping out the 
national debt, our author, however, 
contends, that, because the tithe-tax 
might be abolished, the holders of it 
are entitled to zo indemnification. 
Thus, if a legislature of rascals sponged 
out the national debt, the unfortunate 
fundholders ought to have no resource 
but the workhouse ; or because a thing 
might be stolen, it ought to be stolen. 


——O— 
Sketch of the Reformation in England. By 
the Rev. 1. J. Blunt, Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 12mo. pp. 327. 


THERE is no greater mistake than 
that of making Reformations the mere 
results of abuses. In petty concerns 
they are unpopular, through the dread 
of creating persecution or enmity; in 
those of higher character, there are no 
means of effecting them, without the 
aid of over-ruling power. Had it not 
been for the private objects of Henry 
the Eighth, and the lure of the monas- 
tic estates, there would have been no 
Reformation ; for how little doctrinal 
errors influence the people at large, 
may be seen from the patronage which 
is bestowed upon sectaries of all kinds ; 
and certainly toleration is favourable 
to liberalism: which again produces 
indifference as to any kind of religion 
unconnected with interested views. 
But to the work before us. Mr. Blunt 
very truly observes, that the fear of 
regorging the church lands formed a 
party in the reign of Mary which pre- 
served Protestantism; and the follow- 
ing remarks will both illustrate the 
then existing and present state of cir- 
cumstances. 


‘¢ This act of desecration (as it was con- 
sidered) proved the safety, perhaps, of the 
yet tottering Protestant cause, under the 
reign of Queen Mary; for the great pro- 
prietors had violent scruples against return- 
ing toa form of faith which might entail 
upon them the surrender of their lands. 
And though it is probable that the religious 
establishment of this country, if it had 
stood at all, would have stood upon firmer 
ground at this moment, had the Reforma- 
tion been completed (for it was left sadly 
imperfect), by the revision instead of the 
excessive alienation of the revenues of the 
church ; yet, as affairs turned out, that very 
spoliation, perhaps, sustained the Church of 
England a second time, when the Puritan 
lay impropriators threw themselves in the 
way (whether consistently or not) of the 
abolition of tithes ; and more unlikely things 
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have happened than that it should do the 
country the like good office again: for it 
would require a man of more intrepidity 
than even the disingenuous Neal (who walks 
over this incident more delicately than is his 
custom where there is room for a fling at 
the Church) to draw a distinction between 
the lay and ecclesiastical tithe-holder, in 
favour of the former; and to maintain that 
the right of the one is inviolable, because he 
does not observe the conditions upon which 
it was originally founded ; whilst that of the 
other is nugatory, because he does. Cer- 
tain it is, that the people were at first very 
reluctant to transfer the payment of tithes 
(which they had ever regarded, and which 
the law had ever taught them to regard, as 
inseparably connected with religious ser- 
vices), to laymen ; and however it may be 
the fashion of our own times to spare the 
impropriator, and assail the clergyman, 
nothing is more true than that it was not so 
from the beginning ; but, on the contrary, 
that it was then thought no less an anomaly 
to pay tenths to the landlord, than it would 
now be thought so to pay fees for burials 
and baptisms to the squire.”’"—pp. 147, 148. 

Mr. Blunt could not give any new 
history of the leading points ; but he 
has enlivened it with many curious 
anecdotes and scraps, which he has 
narrated in a very amusing manner, 
and quaint style. 


—— > 


Sermons preached in the Chapel of Lincoln’s- 
Inn. By Edward Maltby, D.D. F.R.S. 
&c. Preacher to the learned and honourable 
Society of Lincoln’s Inn, now Bishop of 
Chichester.—8vo. pp. 402. 


THE Bishop’s excellent discourses 
exhibit the beauty of Reason. It has 
been the misfortune of that daughter 
of God to have in many dry works 
only her fine figure scarcely apparent, 
under an ungraceful dress, and her 
lovely countenance gloomily veiled ; 
but Eloquence is a good lady’s maid, 
and even a Bishop may be a fine por- 
trait painter. 

We shall point out passages which 
bear upon certain follies of the day : 


‘* Some religionists there are, who strongly 
disapprove and harshly condemn every par- 
ticipation in amusement, however harmless ; 
every approach to pleasure, however distant. 
Now I say that, when the amusement is 
harmless; when it contributes to the inno- 
cent gratification of others as well as of our- 
selves ; when it infringes no duty and is pro- 
ductive of no excess; Iam not aware of any 
rule in our most hely and amiable religion, 
which interdicts it ; and I am sure that the 
spirit which it uniformly breathes, as well as 
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the example of its founder, appear directly 
to authorize it.”"—p. 40. 

If this liberal acceptation of Scrip- 
ture were not received, there would be 
no friends to Christianity among the 
rich and educated, and no charity as 
to opinions. There would ensue in so- 
ciety only the strange antithesis of its 
members becoming prisoners and gaol- 
ers to each other; prisoners by the 
law which they profess, and gaolers 
by the restrictions which they impose 
to prevent infringement. 

The Bishop further shows the arrant 
mistake of the Calvinistic interpreta- 
tions of the ninth chapter of Romans— 
the absurdity of men professing to 
teach the Bible who have no means of 
understanding it; and the lie that mo- 
rals are not integral parts of Scripture. 
The Bishop warns deluded persons in 
the following words of Fox :— 

«¢ They do not sufficiently attend to that 
great doctrine of Tully, in questions of civil 
dissension, wherein he declares his prefer- 
ence of even an unfair peace to the most just 
war. Did they sufficiently weigh the dan- 
gers that might ensue, even from victory ? 
dangers, in such cases, little less formidable 
to the cause, than those which might follow 
a defeat? Did they consider that it is not 
peculiar to the followers of Pompey and the 
civil wars of Rome, that the event to be 
looked for is, as the same Tully describes it, 
in case of defeat, proscription; in that of 
victory, servitude.” —p. 395 ? 


But this is all “Old Almanack ;” 
what, then, is ‘‘ Young Almanack ?” 
Tell them, thou sage proverb—‘“‘ Young 
men think old men to be fools; but old 
men know young men to be so.” 


—_—@— 


The Poetical Works of John Milton, Vol. I. ; 
(Pickering’s Aldine Poets). 


MILTON lived in turbulent times. 
Nature formed him for an agitator ; 
but in the warfare he appears to have 
been more a powerful trumpeter than 
an invincible combatant. His political 
works exhibit only eccentricities and 
sophisms. Nobody treated him as an 
oracle, and as there is nothing amiable 
in his character, his patrons and friends 
appear to have been drawn to him 
from party sympathies. His conjugal 
concerns show that he was in very se- 
rious matters as a man of mere im- 
pulse. He must have known the state 
of female education in his own times, 
viz. that of making girls Lady Bounti- 
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fuls and housekeepers, and yet he 
quarreled with his wife because she 
was not a good conversational compa- 
nion for him! for Milton; as if the 
moon could be qualified to become the 
wife of the sun—as despotic as Milton 
and too powerful to be looked upon. 
The best that could have been made of 
her would have been only Moliere’s 
housekeeper. Besides, how could she 
have been a companion, if Milton 
would not endure mere common place 
talk, and had his head always full of 
polemics, politics, and poetry; and 
moreover was not a man of temper, or 
coolness, or judgment. He speaks 
with regard to his separation from this 
very wife, whom he had gained by a 
courtship of ouly a few days, of invin- 
cible antipathies and eternal aversions, 
(p. xi.) yet lived with her again. His 
contemporaries, who knew him, called 
him a harsh and choleric man (p. xliii.) 

We have made these remarks, be- 
cause the temper of an author affects 
the glass which he paints; and we do 
not believe that he could have given us 
so fine a picture as that of his own 
Devil, whom nobody can forbear pity- 
ing, if he had nothad in himself many of 
the qualities which he ascribes to that 
ambitious and disappointed hero, mad- 
dened with morbid feelings, for such 
is the real character of Milton’s devil. 
So much for the cxx pages of Milton’s 
Life. It often happens, that biogra- 
phers who mean to praise, let ‘‘ cats 
out of the bag,”” which, in the blind- 
ness of their partiality, they do not 
discover to be productive of an effect 
quite opposite to that intended. 

But if in his private life, he is Man 
after the Fall, he is in his poetry Man 
before it. He is there a supernatural 
being. Cold-blooded critics have ana- 
lysed or dissected his poetry, like che- 
mists or surgeons; but we will here 
give a beautiful character* by those 
who have doated upon his work with 
woman’s love. 


‘¢ Lighter pieces.—We cannot look upon 
the sportive exercises for which the genius 
of Milton ungirds itself, without catching a 
glimpse of the gorgeous and terrible pano- 
ply, which it is accustomed to wear. The 
strength of his imagination triumphed over 





* Milton’s True Religion, edited by the 
Bishop of Salisbury, Append. 51 ; from the 
Edinb. Rev. No. LxxxiVv. pp. 310-324, 
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every obstacle. So intense and ardent was 
the fire of his mind, that it not only was not 
suffocated beneath the weight of its fuel, but 
penetrated the whole superincumbent mass, 
with its own heat and radiance. 

«¢ We often hear of the magical influence 
of poetry. The expression in general means 
nothing, but applied to the writings of Mil- 
ton it is most appropriate. His poetry acts 
like an incantation. Its merit lies less in its 
obvious meaning than in its occult power. 
There would seem at first sight to be no 
more in his words than in other words ; but 
they are words of enchantment. No sooner 
are they pronounced, than the past is pre- 
sent, and the distant near. New forms of 
beauty start at once into existence, and all 
the burial places of the memory give up 
their dead. 

‘¢ His Spirits are unlike those of almost 
all other writers. His fiends in particular are 
wonderful creations. They are not meta- 
physical abstractions ; they are not wicked 
men; they are not ugly beasts; they have 
no horns, no tails, none of the fee-faw-fum 
of Tasso and Klopstock. They have just 
enough in common with human nature to 
be intelligible to human beings. Their cha- 
racters are like their forms, mocked by a 
certain dim resemblance to those of men, 
but exaggerated to gigantic dimensions, and 
veiled in mysterious gloom. 

“¢ Satan.—The might of his intellectual 
nature is victorious over the extremity of 
pain. Amidst agonies which cannot be con- 
ceived without horror, he deliberates, re- 
solves, and even exults. Against the sword 
of Michael, against the thunder of Jehovah, 
against the flaming lake, and the marl burn- 
ing with solid fire, against the prospect of 
an eternity of unintermittent misery, his spi- 
rit bears up unbroken, resting on its own in- 
nate energies, requiring no support from 
anything external, nor even from hope 
itself,”’ 

‘¢ Allegro : Penseroso.—It is impossible to 
conceive that the mechanisin of language 
can be brought to a more exquisite degree 
of perfection. These poems differ from 
others as otto of roses does from ordinary 
rose-water; the close-packed essence from 
the thin diluted mixture. 

«* Comus.—The speeches must be read as 
majestic soliloquies ; and he who so reads 
them will beenraptured with their eloquence, 
their sublimity, and their music.” 

The “ Life of Milton,’’ annexed to 
this book, is elaborately written ; but, 
as it does not give the foregoing cri- 
tique, we have added it, instead of 
making extracts from biography and 
poetry so very familiar. The notes to 
the Paradise Lost show the passages 
which he borrowed or imitated from 
other writers. 
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The Cause and Cure of National Distress, 
stated in a Sermon preached at Dudley. 
By the Rev. Luke Booker, LL.D.F.R.S.L. 
8vo, pp. 22. 

THERE is no doubt whatever con- 
cerning the tendency of immorality to 
produce distress, no more than there 
is of commerce engendering luxury, 
and destroying simplicity of manners. 
Franklin clearly illustrates both these 
positions ; and we solemnly believe, 
that upon comparing the incomes of 
the rich with those of the poor, it will 
be found that the former do not spend 
so much in wine, though dearer, than 
the poor do in beer, though cheaper. 

According to M. Moreau’s Records 
of British Finance (p. 21), the Malt 
tax produced in 1827, 3,962,8051. ; 
wines of all sorts, 1,307,822/.; British 
spirits, 2,884,6701. These products 
in Duties only.—Now if we take, with 
Dr. Hamilton, the total income of the 
poor at ninety millions, and fix the 
price-cost of the articles at three times 
the amount of the Duties, we may es- 
timate the sum expended in beer only, 
by the poor, at twelve millions. God 
forbid that we should envy them their 
indulgences, but when they have fa- 
milies, such a deduction must have a 
serious operation; and distress will 
beget the troubles complained of. We 
by no means have stated all the causes 
of the signs of the times, only given 
proofs in illustration of this eloquent 
and worthy Divine’s sermon. Through 
glutting the markets and competition, 
trade fluctuates and prices fall. Both 
parties suffer, the employer and em- 
ployed : and as Dr. Booker justly says 
(p. 5), ‘* the remedy ought not to be 
extortion from the master, who suffers 
as well as his men, but by a fund laid 
up against a rainy day :” and if only 
one third of the sum expended in 
drunkenness, during a prosperous run 
of trade, and consequent high wages, 
was laid by against a change, it would, 
we believe, much ameliorate suffering. 
Moreover, early imprudent marriages, 
and intemperate indulgences, are de- 
structive to the poor; the first, be- 
cause it causes two or more persons 
to subsist on the wages of only one ; 
and the second, because it often leaves 
the wife and children nothing at all to 
live upon. Add to this, that the poor 
are commonly improvident, and how 
can we expect sensualists to be other- 
wise? If the revenues of the poor, 
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however, amount to only ninety mil- 
lions, and their numbers be twenty 
millions, then will each individual 
have but 4/. odd per annum, or about 
34d. per day—far too little. Emigra- 
tion then is the only remedy. 


— ee 
A Treatise on the progressive improvement 
and present state of the Manufactures in 

Metal. Vol. I. Iron and Steel. (Lard- 

ner’sCabinet Cyclopzedia.) 16mo, pp. 341. 

IT is proverbial, that we can do 
without gold, but not without iron, 
and such are its versatile uses, that in 
p. 134 we find that it has not only 
superseded mahogany bedsteads, but 
even feather-beds themselves, ‘‘ iron 
mattresses having obtained consider- 
able vogue among travellers.” 

The work before us gives us elabo- 
rate accounts of the various forms of 
that Jack-of-all-trades Iron, and its 
highly educated son Steel; and the 
result of all information of such a 
kind is, excitement to improve, often 
with success. 

We are not perfectly satisfied with 
the usual accounts of the generation of 
meteoric and native iron, and we shall 
therefore introduce an extract upon 
that subject, with an observation from 
Magellan’s Cronstedt, concerning iron 
as connected with volcanic explosions. 
He says, that iron makes from one 
half to a quarter of all these ejections, 
and that we may infer from hence, 
that the interior parts of the earth 
chiefly consist of this metal, its ores, 
and those stones that contain it, whose 
greater or less oxidation in different 
parts may cause the variation of the 
magnetic direction in various places. 
The fact of martial pyrites, by being 
moistened, acquiring heat, and by 
concourse of pure air, inflaming, ac- 
counts for their burning, if we con- 
sider pure air to be furnished by such 
substances as are known to yield it. 
The application of these remarks, to 
a certain extent, will we think appear 
in the following extract : 


*« The existence of pure native iron, as 
well as of lead and tin, was formerly ques- 
tioned. Of the fact, however, that such 
pieces have been found, there now remains 
little doubt; indeed none at all, if reliance 
is to be placed upon highly respectable tes- 
timony. Not to mention others, a mass of 
malleable iron, weighing 1680 Russian 
pounds, is said to have been found in Siberia 
in 1752. It was easily cut with chisels, 
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and in many places presented cavities filled 
with small polished pieces of hyacinthine 
spar. Had it been met with in a country 
where iron ore was not apparent, its origin 
would probably have been regarded as me- 
teoric; but as Siberia abounds with iron, 
and as rich veins of ore were found in the 
immediate vicinity of this mass, it is rea- 
sonably supposed to have been the produc- 
tion of some ancient volcanic eruption. 

** The discovery of pieces of this virgin 
metal has not been confined to the old world. 
In the ¢ Philosophical Transactions’ (1788), 
there is a paper on the finding of a mass of 
native iron in South America, in 1783, by 
Don Michael Rubin de Ceslis, a Spaniard. 
The block, which was three yards across, 
and weighed 800 quintals, was found at 
Otumba, almost buried in pure clay and 
ashes. The notice is curious :—‘ The ex- 
terior appearance of it was that of perfectly 
compact iron; but on cutting off pieces of 
it (says the narrator), I found the internal 
part full of cavities, as if the whole had been 
formerly in a liquid state. I was confirmed 
in this idea by observing on the surface of it 
the impressions as of human feet and hands, 
of a large size, as well as the feet of large 
birds, which are common in this country. 
Though these impressions seem very imper- 
fect, yet I am persuaded that they are either 
a lusus nature, or that impressions of this 
nature were previously on the ground, and 
that the liquid mass of iron falling on it re- 
ceived them. It resembled nothing so much 
as a mass of dough, which, having been 
stamped with a of hands and feet, 
and marked with a finger, was afterwards 
converted into iron.’ 

** This mass was found to be very soft, 
pure iron, easily cut with a chisel, and 
capable of being wrought without difficulty 
on the anvil when heated. Several pieces 
were brought to London, some of which 
were made into various small articles, and 
others were deposited in the British Mu- 
seum, as specimens of the block, which is 
considered by the Spaniards to be of volcanic 
origin. That stones have fallen from the 
clouds, as well in England as elsewhere, 
seems to be a fact placed beyond all reasonable 
doubt in the annals of philosophy. The 
chemical constitution of these masses ap- 
pears to have been pretty uniform in the va- 
rious specimens which have been brought 
into this country. They all contained pyrites 
of a peculiar character; they all had a coat- 
ing of black oxide of iron; they all contained 
an alloy of iron and nickel; and the earths 
which covered them are a sort of connecting 
medium, corresponding in their nature, and 
nearly in their proportions. The history 
and conversion of one of these meteoric 
masses is too curious to be omitted. In 
January 1803, an extract from the autobio- 
graphical memoirs of the Emperor Jehan- 
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gire, which had been translated from the 
original Persian by Colonel Kirkpatrick, was 
read before the Royal Society. It related 
to a luminous body, which fell amidst thun- 
der and lightning in 1620; and the follow- 
ing, with a few verbal alterations, are the 
words of the relation referred to:—‘ Ma- 
hommed Lyeed, the superintendent of the 
district where the stone had fallen, directed 
the ground to be dug up, when, the deeper 
it was dug, the greater was the heat of it 
found to be. At length a Iump of iron 
made its appearance, the heat of which was 
so violent, that one might have supposed it 
to have been taken from a furnace. After 
some time it became cold, when the super- 
intendent conveyed it to his own habitation, 
from whence he afterwards despatched it in 
a sealed bag to Court. Here I had,’ conti- 
nues the Emperor, ‘ this substance weighed 
in my presence. Its weight was 160 tolahs 
(five or six pounds). I committed it to a 
skilful artisan, with orders to make of it a 
sabre, a knife, and a dagger. The work- 
man soon reported that the substance was 
not malleable, but shivered into pieces under 
the hammer. Upon this I ordered it to he 
mixed with other iron. Conformably to my 
order, three parts of the iron of lightning 
(or thunderbolt) were mixed with one part 
of common iron, and from the mixture were 
made two sabres, one knife, and one dagger. 

«¢ ¢ By the addition of the common iron, 
the new substance acquired a fine temper, 
the blade fabricated from it proving as elastic 
as the most genuine blades of ¥, 
and of the south, and bending like them 
without leaving any mark of the bend. I 
had them tried in my presence, and found 
them cut excellently; as well, indeed, as 
the best genuine sabres.’””—pp. 6-9. 


The History and Antiquities of the Parish 
and Church of St. Michael's, Crooked- 
lane. Part I. pp. 80. 

IN the portion now before us, we 
have a notice of Roman London, and 
of the antiquity of East Cheap market. 
Several interesting wood-cuts of relics 
in the possession of Mr. Knight, sub- 
architect of the new bridge, which 
have been discovered during the late 
excavations for that work, give much 
value to this part of the publication. 
We have next a well-written notice of 
Eastcheap, and its Vintners’ and Cooks’ 
shops (publica coquinaria) in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries ; when, 
according to the old song of London 
Lick or Lack penny, both expressive 
terms for money-gorging London, al- 
though we incline for the first reading, 





* Name of place not intelligible in the 
original Persian. 
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*€ One cryes rybbs of beefe and many a pye, 

Pewter pots they clattered on a heape ; 

There was harpe, pype, and mynstrelsye, 

Yea by Cocke, nay by Cocke, som began crye, 

Some sang of Jenkin and Julyan for their 
mede.”’ 

There is a pretty frontispiece view 
of St. Michael’s Church, which we 
are disposed to regret was not left, with 
its lofty spire, as an object terminating 
the north end of the bridge, the roads 
diverging right and left, as they will 
eventually, we believe. 

We shall with pleasure resume our 
notice of these parochial annals when 
they are completed. 


—@ 

Dictionary of Quotations from various Au- 
thors in Ancient and Modern Languages, 
with English Translations, and illustrated 
by remarks and explanations. By Hugh 
Moore, Esq. 8vo, pp. 507. 


THESE quotations are gentlemen 
proverbs ; and, as a King eminent for 
wisdom approved of such modes of 
instruction for persons of all ranks, 
we think that Lord Chesterfield in- 
jured the progress of common sense 
by proscribing those of more homely 
character. Many of these are of very 
ingenious and witty construction; a 
device to fix them more strongly in 
the memory. Indeed, were they col- 
lected, and classed under heads, the 
work would form a most valuable ma- 
nual of practical wisdom; though as 
much too vulgar for table-talk, as 
would be for use mere iron forks, not 
silver prongs. The Dictionary here 
before us is adapted to polished habits. 
We shall make an extract or two, to 
show that proverbs, though professed 
to be derived from Latin or Greek au- 
thors, were used or remodelled by our 
Saviour himself, e. g. 

‘* Addy iar pos avros eAxec: Bpuwy.”” PLut. 

°° 146. A Physician to others, while he 
himself is overrun with ulcers. A man who 
distinguishes the mote in his brother’s eye, 
but does not take out the beam from his 
own.”—p. 15. 

*€ 151. Alterd manu fert lapidem, panem 
ostendit alterd. In one hand he conceals a 
stone, while in the other he shews you 
bread. In allusion to a character but too 
common, who, by professions of kindness, 
lures you into his tuils, to accomplish your 
ruin, or seeks your confidence to betray you.” 

Our Lord remodels it (Matth. vii. 
9) by saying, that a father will give 
his son things profitable, not hurtful 
or useless to him. 
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We have scarcely a moral axiom 
which is not to be found in this col- 
lection, and have besides some va- 
luable additions from Tacitus, the first 
of all writers of reflections illustrative 
of human nature. 

We now come to a phrase, which 
has been much commented. 

‘* Simplex munditiis. Hor. ‘* Simple, 
in neat attire.’ Clean and tidy, free from 
gaudy ornaments.”—p. 387. 

Our own opinion is, that this trans- 
lation does not give the meaning of 
Horace. Simplex in one of its senses, 
means “‘ of one sort;’’ and Munditia, 
** neatness in dress or habit.”” From 
the connection between the two words, 
the subject being dress, we think that 
the poet means ‘‘ She was very neatly 
attired in a dress of one sort.” 

Our author has added the mottoes 
of the nobility, some of which are as 
unintelligible as the famous conun- 
drum,—What was the animal which 
existed before the Creation? Answer, 
A great Shay-horse, i.e. Cha-os. Who 
can understand the allusion in the 
Earl of Stamford’s motto, ‘‘ 4 ma 
puissance ;”’ or the Duke of Buccleugh’s 
“« Amo ;”’ though no doubt taken from 
some family incident. 

This book is uncommonly useful. 


—_@—- 


An Examination of the Fundamental Prin- 
ciples of ** Mahometanism unveiled.” By 
the Rev, W.H. Neale, M.A. 8vo, pp.128. 
THE origin of any successful super- 

stition can only be historically ex- 

plained by the state of manners and 
opinions at the time of its foundation. 

Spanheim, from the first authorities, 

says that the times in which Mahomet 

lived, afforded him the fairest oppor- 
tunity of spreading his imposture. 

Christianity was reduced to a miserable 

condition by heresies in doctrine, dis- 

sensions in the Church, superstition 
in worship, and corruption in morals. 

Mahometanism itself is a compound 

of the opinions of Heathens, Saracens, 

Jews, Gnostics, and Christian heretics. 

Themixture of various forms of worship 

and religious opinions, drawn partly 

from the ancient Koreishism [a Sara- 
cenic sect], partly from Judaism, and 
partly from the various heresies which 
distracted the Christian Church, was 
the manceuvre by which Mahomet ob- 
tained the favour and aid of Arabians, 

Gentiles, Jews, and Heretics. These, 

together with vagabonds, he formed 
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into an army. Liberty of conscience, 
and toleration towards the conquered, 
induced many to adopt his creed spon- 
taneously, and as barbarians have a 
much stronger feeling of another life 
than those who enjoy the felicity of 
civilization, the permission of carnal 
pleasures, divorce, and polygamy, and 
the promise of sensual] delights in an- 
other world, allured very many to his 
party. In the end, the conquered 
were compelled to receive Islamism or 
death.* 

Thus Spanheim. The object of Mr. 
Neale is to controvert the Rev. C. 
Forster’s ‘‘ Mahometanism unveiled,’’ 
in certain particular points. The chief 
of these is, that Islamism was a pro- 
vidential arrangement growing out of 
the Ishmaelitish Covenant, and there- 
fore not to be too severely censured. 
This view of the subject Mr. Neale 
combats in an elaborate form. As to 
ourselves, we are of opinion that the 
blessing promised to Ishmael was more 
of a temporal than spiritual character; 
and that, although God may extract 
good out of evil, He cannot be affirmed 
to do evil that good may come, a doc- 
trine which Mr. Forster’s hypothesis 
seems to imply. 


—=@—— 


Balaam. By the Author of ** Modern Fana- 
ticism unveiled.” Post 8vo, pp. 271. 


ONE construction which may be 
put upon the story of Balaam is this. 
He was an eminent vaticinator accord- 
ing to the Chaldean astrology, both 
ambitious and avaricious, but one 
who had penetration enough to dis- 
cover the indispensable unity of Deity, 
and the impossibility of opposing his 
will. When he was solicited to come 
to Balak, an impulse forbidding him 
to go from a sense of its inutility and 
offence, restrained him; but the mes- 
sengers, who seem to have well-known 
his disposition, bribed him very highly, 
and he to secure these, and to save his 
own character from the imputation of 
being a false prophet, conditioned 
that he should be allowed to speak the 
real suggestions of his mind. He did 
so, but to make Balak amends, he in- 
structs him how to corrupt the Israel- 
ites so that they might bring a curse 
upon themselves. The plot was to 
promote a criminal intercourse be- 
tween them and the women of Moab 





* Spanheim, p. 384-388. Ed. Wright. - 
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and Midian, who would allure them 
to the idolatrous feasts, where every 
species of licentiousness prevailed, and 
in the end cause them to become ido- 
laters. The stratagem had consider- 
able success, but the vindictive reta- 
liation cost Balaam his life. 

Such were the simple facts, divested 
of the miraculous interpositions. Ifa 
horse of Achilles spoke in the Iliad, 
we know from Tacitus in his Germany, 
that the Suevi, an ancient nation, had 
sacred horses, from whose neighings 
the most accredited presages were 
formed, and of course such neighings 
were interpreted, like a language. A 
pretence of understanding the language 
of birds, beasts, &c. is an ancient 
orientalism ; and every object in na- 
ture was presumed to be animated by 
a Sapovov, which was presagum fu- 
turi, and could utter oracles. We 
make these observations, not that we 
dispute the possibility of a miracle as 
to the speech of the ass, but because 
in Numbers xxii. 28, we have only 
‘* the Lord opened the mouth of the 
ass;”’ and our translation of Peter 
(2 Pet. ii. 16) speaking with man’s 
voice,* is controvertible. The original 
is “‘umo (vyov adwvoy ev avOpwmrov 
ovn pbeyéauevor.”” Here there is an 
antithesis between apovoy and davn— 
Pbeyyopat often means only ¢o utter a 
sound, and ev (see Viger) may be in- 
terpreted “in the power of.” The 
clause may therefore be interpreted 
“‘ the speechless beast, having uttered 
a sound in the power of the human 
voice.” It does not therefore follow 
that he spoke Hebrew ; only that he 
uttered a sound which the prophet 
knew how to interpret in the manner 
before stated. 

The book is well-written, and we 
have only made these remarks because 
we know that history can only be 
satisfactorily explained by contempo- 
rary opinions and customs. IIlustra- 
tions of another character may be both 
ingenious and successful, as in the 
following extract : 


‘¢ Was it a matter of small offence that 
he [Balaam] had persisted in soliciting the 
God of Holiness aud Truth, to sanction the 
guilty wishes of his heart, by affording him 
liberty to sully the attributes, and injure the 
cause of his Maker in the eyes of the heathen ? 





* AyOpwrov guyny exer, is the classical 
Greek. See Valpy’s Four Dialogues of 
Plato, p. 132, § III. 
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who in the event of his succeeding, would 
have had ground to conclude that Jehovaly 
was morally like unto the gods whom they 
adored.”—p. 82. 


The Working Man’s Companion. Rights of 
Industry. Capital and Latour. 16mo, 
pp: 218. 

AS watches now serve the ancient 
purpose of clocks, so little books now 
do that of great ones. This is one of 
which the matter is as profound as 
that of Adam Smith, to whose ‘ Wealth 
of Nations’ it is much indebted. We 
need not therefore say more concern- 
ing the nature of the contents, espe- 
cially as, after correcting an error, we 
have a curious extract to make. 

In p. 84 we are told, that during 
the reign of Henry VIII. seventy-two 
thousand thieves were hanged in Eng- 
land. This is a mistake. They were 
in the main at least insurgents or 
rebels, on account of the dissolution 
of monasteries or the reformation. 

We shall now give an account of the 
annual consumption of the following. 
articles in Great Britain, from p. 121. 


Wheat. 15 millions of quarters, about a 
quarter to each individual. 

Malt. 25 millions of bushels. 

Hops. 46,000 acres cultivated with. 

Meat. 1,250,000 head of cattle, sheep, 
and pigs, sold in Smithfield market alone, 
presumed a 10th of the consumption of the 
whole kingdom. 

Tea. 30 millions of pounds. 

Sugar. 500 millions of pounds, or 4 
millions of cwts.; about 20 pounds for every 
individual, reckoning the population at 25 
millions. 

Coffee. Abont 20 millions of pounds. 

Soap. 114 millions of pounds. 

Candles. About 117 millions of pounds. 

Coals. Sea-borne, about 3 millions of 
chaldrons; adding those of the Midland 
Counties, each person is presumed to con- 
sume a chaldron per annum. 

Cotton Manufacture. There are manu- 
factured about 200 millions of pounds of 
cotton wool, whieh produce 1200 millions 
of yards of calico, and various other cotton 
fabrics, and of these we export about a 
third ; so that 800 millions of yards remain 
for home consumption, being about 32 
yards annually for each person. 

Woollen Manufactures, 30 millions of 
pounds of wool. 

Hides and Skins, about 50 millions an- 
nually tanned and dressed. 

Paper, about 50 millions of pounds, or 2 
millions of reams. 

Ships in the carrying trade, 20,000. 

Turnpike roads, 25,000 miles tutal length. 
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Canals, 3000 miles total length. 

Acres under cultivation, 40 miles. 

Fixed Capital insured (but far short of its 
real amount) above 500 millions of pounds 
sterling. 

Fixed Capital uninsured, or not repre- 
sented by this species of insurance, perhaps 
as much. 

Capital expended in improvement of land, 
presumed to be equal to the capital which 
is represented by houses and furniture, aud 
shipping and stocks of goods. 

Public Capital of lhe Country, expended 
in roads, canals, docks, harbours, and build- 
ings, equal to at Jeast half the private capital. 

This is, in the work, called the “‘ ac- 
cumulated capital of the last two thou- 
sand years ;”’ but from observing the 
vast increase of manufactories, shops, 
and goods, over the whole kingdom, 
we are inclined to think that a full 
half of this accumulation is to be 
ascribed to the last fifty years, and 
the use of steam and machinery. 


Standard Novels, Nos. VIIT. and IX. 


The Scottish Chiefs, Vol. II.—Chi- 
valry has been most happily denomi- 
nated the ‘‘ Poetry of Life ;’’ and we 
will add, that it equals the most glo- 
rious productions of the heroic muse. 
In the exhibition of chivalrous charac- 
ter, Miss Porter rises to the beau ideal : 
and as chivalry supposes subjection of 
sense to soul, there are numerous pas- 
sages in the Scottish Chiefs, which 
have as overpowering an effect as the 
Trumpet of Doomsday. We spring 
out of degrading earthliness, and feel 
our resurrection in undefecated soul. 
Such, at least, is the ‘‘amabilis in- 
sania,” the effect of fine writing upon 
intellectual persons ; but, as the work 
is familiar, we shall say no more. 

Frankenstein.—This is a horrible 
dream converted into aromance. An 
alchemist makes and animates a figure 
of a giant, and finds that in so doing, 
he has only created a demon who 
murders his creator’s family. The 
moral seems to be, that man would 
only effect mischief, if he possessed 
divine power. No absurdity can be 
more palpable than that man could 
confer life out of natural processes; 
but supposing that he could do so, we 
may infer that the artificial man would, 
if left to himself, become a mere imita- 
tion of wild beasts. Peter the Wild Boy 
and Valentine and Orson, are stories, 
as to Natural History, inferior to the 
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following account, which we extract 
from a Letter to Isaac Vossius, printed 
in the ‘‘ Newes of Thursday February 
18, 1663.”—no. 14. 


‘* The Bishop of Velna having appointed 
not long since within his territory a great 
meeting to hunt the Lear, there was found 
among the bears a naked child, judged at 8 
or 9 years old, that appeared to have nothing 
humane (sic) about it but the shape, and 
for the rest it had not only the gate (sic), 
but the gestures, grins, and the very grum- 
blings, of a bear. This child was sent by 
the Bishop to the Queen, where it has been 
now a matter of 8 dayes, and clothed after 
the manner of other children. It was best 
pleased with raw flesh and blood for meat and 
drink, but yet care is taken to hinder it from 
that diet. Upon coming it into a garden, it 
makes choice of the herb it likes by the 
smell (as it does of everything else). Some 
two dayes since, they shew’d it a bear, to- 
ward which it advanced without any fear or 
trouble at all, with those expressions of fa- 
miliarity and kindness that are common 
from one bear to another. By the custome 
of walking upon all foure, the armes are 
grown extremely toward the body. It can- 
not yet be taught to articulate any sound; 
but it begins to be under command about 
the rate of apes or bears, that are brought 
up under the tuition of a keeper. Some 6 
or 7 years ago, a woman of this country 
lost her child, of about 2 years old, and by 
the agreement of the time, some people 
imagine that this may be that child, which 
Providence possibly may have cast under the 
protection of some beaste that gave suck ; 
but let that be as it will, the thing I tell 
you is a truth, whereof I myself was an eye- 
witness.” 

In the Parliamentary Intelligencer 
(p. 41, Oct. 1-8. 1660) we have another 
account of an Jrish wild man, who 
came to the woods of Clone and Cloni- 
tibrid. He had no other covering than 
a little red cap on his head and long 
reddish hair on his body. He was pur- 
sued from the Lordship of Glanshawe 
by the country people and dogs. 

‘*He did no hurt, but [except] when 

incht with hunger; and had no armes, but 
his feet, that carried him too fast for any 
horse in those parts to overtake him.” 

There are many other stories of 
“wild men;” some, no doubt, luna- 
tics or idiots, who can support life in 
an extraordinary manner, and have 
been known to do so. This fact may 
be enough to show, that others in 
their senses may have done the same ; 
and that the demon of Frankenstein, 
as to his actions, is not a mere vision- 
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ary character. Savages, even though 
cannibals, are grades higher than either 
of the wild men mentioned. 

Ghost Seer (from the German of 
Schiller), Vol. I.—The story, as far as 
we can judge from the first volume, is 
full of plot and cabal. The Ghost- 
makers are only Thaumaturgists, striv- 
ing to entrap a German Prince. Oc- 
casionally coruscations of Schiller’s 
genius; e. g. ‘‘ Beauty is born a queen,” 
appear with great brilliancy ; but the 
German novels are of very different 
construction to those of the English ; 
and a pettifogger or swindler among 
us, would be incapable of such able 
Machiavelism as is here described. 
For our parts, we deem it essential 
that the materials of a novel should be 
found in real life. Ficta voluptatis 
causa sit proxima veris. From what we 
have read of Italy (and Venice) Schil- 
ler’s novel may be a warning to fo- 
reigners, who are the fittest subjects, 
through ignorance of national man- 
ners, for plunder, and perhaps assassi- 
nation, from that cause, or revenge. 
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The Savings Banks in England, Wales, and 
Ireland ; arranged according to Counties ; 
with the period of the establishment of each 
institution, and the increase or decrease of 
each class of Depositors, &c. since Novem- 
ber 1829, from the latest official returns, 
&c. &c. By John Tidd Pratt, Esq. Bar- 
rister-at-Law, appointed to certify the 
Rules of Savings Banks and of Friendly 
Societies in England and Wales, &c. &c. 


THERE is no surer indication of the 
increase of moral character in the 
mass of the people, than that of the 
increase of economists : and what wise 
man would not rather see England a 
warm hive, populated by honest in- 
dustrious bees, than a cheese, com- 
posed of felonious political mites? But 
further introduction is unnecessary, 
because proverbs form the useful cop- 
per coin of prudence, and every man 
knows, as well as he does the Britan- 
nia on a half-penny, that ‘a penny 
saved is a penny got,” and that “ every 
little makes a mickle.”” We shall 
therefore proceed to the following 
summary, from page 71 :— 


SUMMARY OF SAVINGS BANKS, &c. IN ENGLAND, WALES, AND IRELAND. 


In England, Wales, and Ireland, there were, on the 20th November, 1830, four hundred 
and seventy-seven Savings Banks ; from twenty-three no returns have been made.—The re- 


maining Banks contain : 























Total num.|Increase or |Totalamount)Incr. or Decr. on; Averaye 
ber of Decrease | of fotalinvestments| amount of 
Depositors| since 1529. |Investments. since 1829. jeachDepositor. 

Depositors under 201. each| 210,247 | 8,926 inc, 1,509,820 hie £7 
501, each| 116,940} 4,039 inc.) 3,595,952) —...... ‘ 30 
— 100/. each} 54,059 602 dec.! 3,687,919) —.. . 68 
—_150l. each} 18,557| 339 inc.| 2,271,884 enna 122 
—  200/.each} 8,009 534 ine.) 1,354,030 seein 169 
Above 200/. each} 4,405 554 dec.| 1,087,960 sheeen 247 
Total Depositors . . . . .| 412,217 |12,682 inc.|13,507,565| —...... 32 
Friendly Societies ....| 4,449] 103dec.) 690,823 coeeee 155 
Charitable Societies ...| 2,092 442 inc.| 168,579 seine 80 
Total Accounts. . . . . .| 418,758 113,021 inc.!14,366,967| 132,290 incr. 34 














It is remarkable, that in England, 
Wales, and Ireland, the average amount 
of each depositor under 20/. is the 
same, viz. 7l.; while the total of such 
depositors is in England, 187,770; in 
Wales, 5,117; and in Ireland, 17,360. 
The total amount of investments in 
England is 13,080,255/. and the in- 
crease 81,084/.; in Wales, 340,7211. 
and 8,515/. decrease; in Ireland, 
945,9911., and 59,721 increase. The 
increase of depositors under 20/. is in 
England 7,082; in Wales, the de- 
crease is 104; in Ireland, the increase 
is 1,948. Now, as political economy 


is more often lighted up with ‘‘ Wills 
o’-the-Wisp”’ than with gas, we think 
it right to observe, that Ireland is cer- 
tainly in a state of greater distress 
than Wales; and that the Savings 
Banks deposits under 20/. in general 
show little more than that a fewer 
number of servants are kept in the 
Principality than in Ireland. The 
mass of such small depositors consists 
chiefly of celibates in service, who 
thus hoard a certain portion of their 
wages ; the married families commonly 
expend their savings upon the pur- 
chase of cottages and pieces of land ; 
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sometimes upon a stock for a small 
trade. To recommend the important 
blessing of this institution by a com- 
mon-place eulogy would be unneces- 
sary; but not so, if we observe that it 
would be greatly benefited by masters 
insisting upon a strict observation of 
sobriety, industry, and prudence in 
their dependents; because he who 
gets drunk is expensive, idle, and im- 
prudent, even if he does not become 


dishonest. 

-—Q-— 

The Eventful History of the Mutiny and 
Piratical Seizure of H.M.S. Bounty : its 
cause and consequences, (Family Library, 
No. XXV.) 

THE interest which is almost pro- 
verbially attached to the history of 
Robinson Crusoe, and which has tempt- 
ed so many imitations of that fas- 
cinating tale, must be multiplied in 
the perusal of the present volume, 
when it is felt that all the hazardous 
adventures, all the perilous escapes, 
and all the resources and contrivances 
attendant on the domestic economy of 
a solitary island, here related, are 
matters of fact and actual occurrence. 
If there ever was a romance of real 
life, this is one; not deficient even in 
that integral part (as the fashion goes) 
of a fictitious romance—a tale of love; 
but it is the pure flame of fraternal 
affection, though burning with an un- 
usual and enthusiastic intensity. The 
great charm is, that all is true: and 
we have the best satisfaction not only 
for the authenticity of the narrative, 
but that the most perfect information 
has been procured, when we learn that 
the author is Mr. Barrow, the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty. 

The volume is divided into eight 
chapters. The first contains a brief 
description of Otaheite, as it was at 
the time of its first discovery by Capt. 
Wallis, and when subsequently visited 
by Captain Cook. In the perusal of 
this we cannot but imagine that credit 
is given to Capt. Cook for many of the 
reflections of Dr. Hawkesworth, and 
feel that the natural and unsophisti- 
cated narrative of the navigator, though 
it might not have so well pleased the 
public at first, would now (were it 
preserved) be considered more inte- 
resting than the well-formed sentences 
of the scholar. 

It appears that Captain Cook very 
erroneously calculated the population 
of Otaheite at 204,000. 
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«¢ By a survey of the first missionaries, 
and a census of the inhabitants taken in 
1797, the population was estimated at 16,050 
souls ; Captain Waldegrave, in 1830, states 
it, on the authority of a census as taken by 
the missionaries, to amount only to 5000— 
and there is but too much reason to ascribe 
this diminution to. praying, psalm-singing, 
and dram-drinking. 

“« The island of Otaheite is in shape two 
circles, united by a low and narrow isthmus. 
The larger circle is named Otaheité Mood, 
and is about thirty miles in diameter; the 
lesser, named Tiaraboo, about ten miles in 
diameter. A belt of low land, terminating 
in numerous valleys, ascending by geutle 
slopes to the central mountain, which is 
about seven thousand feet high, surrounds 
the larger circle, and the same is the case 
with the smaller circle on a proportionate 
scale. Down these valleys flow streams and 
rivulets of clear water, and the most luxuriant 
and verdant foliage fills their sides and the 
hilly ridges that separate them, among 
which were once scattered the smiling cot- 
tages and little plantations of the natives. 
All these are now destroyed, and the remnant 
of the population has crept down to the 
flats and swampy ground on the sea-shore, 
completely subservient to the seven establish- 
ments of missionaries, who have taken from 
them what little trade they used to carry on, 
to possess themselves of it; who have their 
warehouses, act as agents, and monopolize 
all the cattle on the island—but, in return, 
they have given them a new religion and a 
parliament (risum teneatis?) and reduced 
them to a state of complete pauperism— 
and all, as they say, and probably have per- 
suaded themselves, for the honour of God, 
and the salvation of their souls !’’, 


The second chapter relates the ex- 
pedition of the Bounty, commanded 
by Capt. Bligh, to convey the bread- 
fruit tree from Otaheite to the West 
India islands. 


The Bread-tree, which without the plough- 
share, yields 

The unreap’d harvest of unfurrowed fields, 

And bakes its unadulterated loaves, 

Without a furnace in unpurchas’d groves, 

And flings off famine from its fertile breast, 

A priceless market for the gathering guest. 


These lines, which do not exagge- 
rate the well-furnished state of Ota- 
heite in its ‘‘ golden age,”’ are from 
Lord Byron’s “‘ Island ;” in which he 
partially treated the subject of this 
volume, which is so well adapted for 
an epic poem; but, by blending two 
incongruous stories, and leaving them 
both imperfect, and by mixing up 
truth with fiction, Byron was on the 
whole less felicitous than usual. 
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In the third chapter are related the 
momentous events of the Mutiny. It 
was evidently in great measure occa- 
sioned by the overbearing conduct and 
brutal abuse employed by Capt. Bligh 
to his officers, particularly towards the 
high-spirited Christian. It is impos- 
sible not to admire the adroit seaman- 
ship and great moral courage which 
enabled Captain Bligh to perform 
his unparalleled voyage of four thou- 
sand miles, with seventeen other per- 
sons, in an open boat (which forms 
the subject of the next chapter) ; yet 
we are convinced that the impartial 
and feeling reader will regret, that a 
man who had been guilty of such 
cruelties, and whose heartless severity 
was the occasion of so much crime 
and so much suffering, should ever 
have had so completely the power of 
making ex-parte statements, and have 
carried the government and the coun- 
try so far with him, as not only to 
escape censure, but’ to receive conso- 
lation and reward. The present au- 
thor, with ail his official and honour- 
able horror of naval insubordination, 
is forced by a sense of justice to cen- 
sure Bligh. There is some satisfac- 
tion, after reading the unparalleled 
sufferings of Mr. Heywood when on 
board the Pandora, and after its ship- 
wreck, to know that to him at least 
reparation was made, and that he 
afterwards run a successful and ho- 
nourable career in his profession; but 
what a long train of persecution have 
we first to peruse in the chapters en- 
titled the Pandora, the Court Martial, 
and the King’s Warrant! We lately 
gave a brief sketch of these circum- 
stances in our memoir of Capt. Hey- 
wood.* To the Captain’s widow, 

*¢ the Editor is indebted for those beautiful 
and affectionate letters, written by a be- 
loved sister to her unfortunate brother, while 
a prisoner and under sentence of death; as 
well as for some occasional poetry, which 
displays an intensity of feeling, a tenderness 





* A memoir of Capt. Heywood, who died 
on the 10th of February ast, will be found 
in our last Supplement, p. 540. Sir Thomas 
Staines’s narrative of the state in which he 
discovered the Pitcairn islanders, was insert- 
ed in our vol. Lxxxv. ii. 597; also Lieut. 
Shillibeer’s, who was with Capt. Staines, in 
eur vol. LXxxvil. ii, 340. Some interesting 
particulars of the family of John Adams, 
were communicated to our vol. LXXXVIII. ii, 
37, by our late intelligent correspondent 


Mr. Walters. 
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of expression, and a high tone of sentiment, 
that do honour to the head and heart of this 
amiable and accomplished lady. Those let- 
ters also from the brother to his deeply 
afflicted family, will be read with peculiar 
interest.” 


Intensely interesting as the whole 
volume is, perhaps the most pleasing 
chapter is the last, which describes 
the simple and virtuous manners ‘of 
the descendants of the uncaptured 
Mutineers, accidentally discovered in 
1814 on Pitcairn’s island ; and subse- 
quently visited by Captain Beechey in 
1825, and Captain Waldegrave in 1830, 
besides a few other private vessels. 
Capt. Waldegrave was sent by his 
Majesty’s government to supply these 
interesting people with a few cattle 
and other stores. Mr. Barrow re- 
marks : 

‘< It is impossible not to feel a deep inte- 
rest in the welfare of this little society, and 
at the same time an apprehension that some- 
thing may happen to disturb that harmony 
and destroy that simplicity of manners which 
have hitherto characterized it. It is to be 
feared, indeed, that the seeds of discord are 
already sown.” 

It appears that Capt. Waldegrave 
found three Englishmen had made 
their way into this happy society ; 
and that one of them was an idle and 
impudent fellow, calling himself ‘‘ pas- 
tor, registrar, and schoolmaster,” and 
thus infringing on the capacities which 
had been already well supplied, first by 
the venerable patriarch Adams, and 
afterwards by John Buffet, an indus- 
trious and harmless seaman, the first 
stranger who arrived. 

** Just as the last sheet came from the 
press, the editor has noticed, with a feeling 
of deep and sincere regret, a paragraph in 
the newspapers, said to be extracted from 
an American paper, stating that a vessel 
sent to Pitcairn’s island by the missionaries 
of Otaheite, has carried off the whole of the 
settlers to the latter island. If this be true, 
—and the mention of the name of Nott 
gives a colour to the transaction—the 
* cherubin’ must have slept, the ‘ flaming 
sword’ have been sheathed, and another 
Eden has been lost: and, what is worse 
than all, that native simplicity of manners, 
that purity of morals, and that singleness of 
heart, which so peculiarly distinguished this 
little interesting society, are all lost. They 
will now be dispersed among the missionary 
stations as humble dependants, where Kitty 
Quinta! and the rest of them may get 
© food for their souls,’ such as it is, in ex- 
change for the substantial blessings they 
enjoyed on Pitcairn’s Island.” 
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Alas, the evanescent happiness of 
mortal man! the brief duration of his 
golden ages! The history of Pitcairn’s 
Island is begun and concluded in one 
brief volume ; and, as usual, the busy 
fanatic has spoiled what the philan- 
thropist and philosopher have admired, 
and a paternal government has cherish- 
ed and assisted. 

We are sure this volume will be 
very popular, particularly with the 
naval profession. It is embellished 
with six interesting plates etched by 
Lieut.-Col. Batty. 


a 


A Treatise on the origin, progressive improve- 
ment, and present state of the Silk Manu- 
facture. (Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia.) 


WHENEVER we are at a loss as to 
the origin and early history of arts or 
manufactures, we refer to the manners 
and customs of savage nations. From 
these we find that felting or beating 
the inner barks of trees, to fabricate a 
cloth, is still practised in Polynesia ; 
accordingly, we presume this practice 
to be antecedent to spinning, as spin- 
ning is to weaving. The utility of en- 
twining suitable plants, as initiatory 
substitutes for cords and ropes, (my- 
thology hints observation of spiders,) 
may (necessity being the mother of 
invention,) have given birth to some 
method of spinning; and the easy 
conversion of the threads or lines into 
cloth by crossing them, may have sug- 
gested weaving ; and when these arts, 
however rude, are known, it will of 
course occur, that matters of fibrous 
texture may be used as materials. We 
of course speak hypothetically ; and 


‘presume that some ingenious person, 


unknown, having noticed the outward 
or floss silk of the worm, and the con- 
tinuity of the filaments, conceived the 
idea of making it useful and attrac- 
tive for garments, by applying it to 
the apparatus for spinning and weav- 
ing. That the Chinese are eminent 
for ingenuity, beauty, and delicacy of 
workmanship in various articles of 
mechanism, is well known, and he who 
does well is naturally impelled to do 
better. Accordingly, silk is described 
by the ancients, as first coming from 
Sereinda, a word compounded of Seres, 
the Chinese, and Indi, a vague term, 
applied without precise application, as 
India is now by Europeans. The com- 
mercial pursuits of various nations in- 
Gent. Mac. Suppl, Vor. Cl. Part il. 
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troduced from China the manufactured 
silk; and importation of the raw ma- 
terial gave employment to extensive 
manufactories in Persia, Tyre, Bery- 
tus, and elsewhere. In ancient Italy 
the labours of the silk-worm were un- 
known ; and Pliny and various writers 
confounded what they had heard or 
read of silk-worms feeding on mul- 
berry leaves, with cotton, growing 
upon shrubs, with flax, and with coir, 
or the inner rind of the cocoa-nut. 
The introduction of the manufacture 
by Justinian into Italy is in all its 
particulars familiarized ; but the pro- 
gress was very slow, until Roger the 
First, King of Sicily, led into capti- 
vity from Greece numerous silk-weav- 
ers, and obliged them to instruct his 
subjects. By degrees, the knowledge 
of the several processes was diffused 
over the greater part of Italy, and car- 
ried into Spain; but it did not take 
root in France till the time of Francis 
the First, and still later in England, 
though the use of it, as an imported 
article, was far earlier.. To continue 
the abstract any further we deem un- 
necessary ; and for details we have not 
room. We shall therefore only add, 
that the book is curious, and very sa- 
tisfactorily executed ; and that all such 
works tend to suggest other inventions, 
and also improvements in those al- 
ready known. 


pe 


Considerations addressed to all Classes, on the 
necessity and equity of a National Banking 
and Annuity System. 8vo. pp. 71. 


FINANCIAL speculations, like va- 
rious minerals and vegetables, can 
only be classed among medicines, or 
poisons, by experiment; and as no 
such experiment has been made with 
regard to our author’s proposition, we 
shall state it, and there leave it. He 
proposes the establishment of Govern- 
mental Banks and Annuity Offices, in 
every parish; by the profits of which 
said banks and annuitories, a sinking 
fund of five millions would, he says, 
be annually raised towards redemp- 
tion of the national debt. 

That the savings banks and friendly 
society institutions might be extended 
with benefit both to the state and peo- 
ple is probable, because they have 
worked well; but our author (p. 60) 
calls the saving institution an embargo 
upon industry ; because, as we assume 
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his meaning, the money is not laid out 
upon speculations, and so produces 
less interest. But the former implies 
a certainty, and the latter a lottery ; 
nor would we advise a man worth 
only 5/., to risk it, as at a gaming- 
table, under the hope of doubling it. 
He ought not to run before he can 
walk ; but if he risks only a little time 
and labour, and is a prudent, manag- 
ing, and calculating fellow, he cannot 
do better than follow our author’s 
methods of ‘‘ turning a penny,”’ men- 
tioned in pp. 19, 20. 

Our author says, p. 65, that the ope- 
ration of the “ free-trade system,” is 
to diminish the wages of the work- 
men, but not the prices of the arti- 
cles; to augment the profits of the 
capitalist out of the property of the 
poor. He says, 

** Many an article of primary use by the 
rich and poor, articles too on which there is 
no limitation, are as costly now as they were 
when wages were double the present rate. 
Since we first gave way to the clamour for 
free trade, wages have fallen 60 per cent. ; 
in 1828, about 15 per cent,; in 1829 to 
85 per cent.; in 1830, they had fallen be- 
low 60 per cent., with a prospect of farther 
depression.” —p. 65. 


Rules for improving the Health of the Deli- 
cate. By W. Henderson, M.D. Post 8vo. 
pp- 328. 

Dr. HENDERSON, a person of the 
delicate health described, has written 
this book for the purpose of recom- 
mending a ‘“‘ Stomachic Vegetable 
Elixir,” prepared by himself, from 
which he has derived great benefit. 
Books upon health are considered by 
the profession to do, in the hands of 
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the public at large, more harm than 
good, and we are sure, that no man 


ought to adopt new rules, without 


previous medical approbation. We 
shall therefore not enter into the sub- 
ject further than to quote an extraor- 
dinary cerebellum case. 

“* Upon examination of the head after 
death, the brain was found to be remarkably 
softened throughout its whole substance. 
Four ounces of limpid fluid were found in 
the ventricles; and a tumour embedded in 
the centre of the left hemisphere of the 
cerebellum, or little brain, measuring one 
inch in the transverse diameter, and weigh- 
ing 1 oz. 8 dr. 

‘¢The most remarkable feature in this 
case is, that although the sight, hearing, 
and the power of volition, or latterly the in- 
fluence which the will possessed over the vo- 
luntary muscles, were completely destroyed, 
yet the reasoning faculties remained unaf- 
fected, and digestion and nutrition went on, 
with very little interruption, to the last.’”— 
p- 33. 

Hence we may infer that, (1) as 
Phrenologists allegate, the brain is 
compartmental, each compartment 
having its own peculiar modes of 
action, independent of and unaffected 
by the others; (2) that such com- 
partments have their own peculiar 
sets of nerves; (3) that volition has 
an action distinct from the reasoning 
faculties; (4) that the latter has an 
intimate connection with the organs of 
digestion and nutrition, which are not 
subjected to volition; (5) if so, that 
there may be compartments, which 
especially belong to the senses and 
volition; and others, which as espe- 
cially appertain to the involuntary 
parts. Other deductions may be made, 
for which we have not room. 





Color Images in the Brain; with a view 
of the bearings of their detection on Philoso- 
phy ; to which are annexed strictures on the 
Abstract of the sulject printed ly the Royal 
Society. 8vo. pp. 39.—By color images, our 
author means (see p. 10), visible objects de- 
tected in the head; and he states it, as a 
truth, ‘* that over and above the gift of two 
external or cranial eyes, man has, by his 
adorable Creator, been endowed with an in- 
ternal and cerelral organ, which performs 
the office of a THIRD EYE, by being the 
common recipient of impressions, propagated 
either from one or both the cranial eyes; 
and that the mind, in its presence-ruom, 
perceives by means of images, and steers 
with regard to external objects, on the same 
principle, as the captain mariner, sitting be- 
low in his cabin, perceives, by means of his 
mariner’s compass, that his ship is steering 


towards the pole, or in any other direction.” 
That animation or self-agency implies an ac- 
companiment of mind to direct it, is ob- 
vious ; but we do not believe, that any lan- 
guage which we possess, or any knowledge 
which we can acquire, can elucidate the pro- 
cesses of mental action. The reason may be 
that the processes and results, though real, 
are insubstantial, possibly for this cause. 
Upon insubstantiality may partly depend the 
accumulation of ideas, because by this means 
they have no bulk, and require no room, 
which must be necessary if they were mate- 
tial. How vision can be presumed to pene- 
trate an impermeable medium, and how in- 
substantiality can have the properties of 
organization, we know not; and without 
disputing the talents of Mr. Fearn, we class 
insubstantials with infinites, of which nulla 
sit ars. 
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Parliament is the properp lace for discuss- 
ing the subjects alluded to in Mr. Cayiey’s 
Letter to Lord Milton. 





We like to see knowledge and love of 
reading diffused, and therefore wish success 
to the Mugnet, and Periodical Review. 


The Cottager’s Friendly Guide is a work 
of uncommon utility, and one capable of 
converting a barren sandhill into a mountain 
of precious metal. 





If the Unitarians adopt doctrines offensive 
to the pious class of Christians who expect 
salvation through Christ as God, Dr. Cuan- 
NING cannot prevent that Exclusion and De- 
nunciation of which he complains, for-so to 
act is an express injunction of the Apostle 
Paul, &c. &e. 





We deem the Catechisms of Christian In- 
struction, Zoology, Geography, and French 
and Latin Grammar, so satisfactorily as they 
are compiled, so full as they are of informa- 
tion, and so cheap as they are in cost, such 
excellent things, that we sincerely hope the 
currency of them may be very extensive. 
This we wish, because the public will derive 
from them infinite instruction, and the 
booksellers (herein benefactors also) thus 
receive their merited remuneration. 





We are happy to see Vol. VI. of Dr. 
Dispin's Sunday Library, for we heartily 
pray, that the high reason of the Divines 
selected by him, may cure the diseased ap- 
‘ews for trash which is symptomatic of 

yper-religious chlorosis. 





We are glad to announce the third, fourth, 
and fifth volumes of the Works of Jeremy 
Taylor, edited by the Rev. T. S. Hucues, 
B.D. The first volume of Dr. Jeremy Tay- 
Ior’s Works was noticed in p. 42. He here 
appears as a good pious and ingenious as- 
cetic, who deemed every pleasurable sensa- 
tion a sin, and unnecessary misery a duty. 





The Rev. Rosert Hatu’s Sermon on In- 
fidelity is truly excellent. 





We recommend to the Trade Mr. Harri- 
son’s pamphlet On the proportions of the 
constituent parts of Bells. 





Modern Claims to Miraculous Gifts of the 
Spirit, considered in a Sermon, by the Rev. 
W. Harness. A certain conjuror in Scrip- 
ture wished to buy the gifts of the Spirit, 
because he could have made a fortune by 
them. In his time pretended holy orders 
were not so good as the real, nor the cash 
of spiritual gifts negociable by hills of ex- 
change; now several persons will discount 
them. But, says Mr. Harness :—‘‘ Before 
this modern gift of tongues is received as a 
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miracle that ought to affect my understand- 
ing, it is incumbent on the persons so as- 
suming to be gifted, to inform me where the 
natives are to be found among whom such 
tongues as theirs are spoken.” p. 11. We 
will tell him where—In the d of the 
quart-bottles, from which men of full size 
creep out and in; and of whom one used 
the public scurvily some years ago. 





The Harmonicon continues to put forth 
in each publication several popular compo- 
sitions, (partly extracted from new works 
and partly original) and to furnish a correct 
view of the events of the musical world, with 
intelligent critiques on mest of the novel- 
ties in that science. We have seen with 
pleasure some well compiled memoirs of 
eminent musical professors; those of Dr. 
Cooke, Greatorex, and Jonah Bates, are 
particularly interesting. In the number for 
November is a pretty Rondino a la Paganini 
by C. G. Lickl; and a Waltz by Hummel, 
singular for its simplicity. 





We implore Country-gentlemen to pa- 
tronize the Earnest Appeal on the necessity 
of forming Associations in every town and 
village in England, for encouraging indus- 
trious Labourers and Mechanics, by provid- 
ing allotments of land, which they may rent 
and cultivate for their own advantages ; by 
the Secretary of the Wantage Society. 





SamouE.te’s Entomological Cabinet will 
be published monthly, in duodecimo, with 
six coloured plates. The author of this useful 
key to the study of British Entomology has 
been for many years keeper of the insects in 
the British Museum, and is also known to 
the world by his very excellent ‘* Compen- 
dium on the subject, published some years 
since, and which essentially contributed to 
promote a taste for the pursuit of this inte- 
resting science. The drawings for the enter- 
taining and instructive work now before us, 
have been made by the author from nature, 
and the plates are beautifully and faithfully 
coloured ; and these, with the very accurate, 
pleasing, and popular descriptions accom- 
panying them, present at once ‘* a Hand- 
Book to the Juvenile, a Text-Book to the 
Tyro, and a Magazine to the scientific.” 





We entirely approve of the Temperance 
Codes. 

The Anti-Slavery Reporter, No. 91, in- 
sults, (as usual) in p. 486, the sister socie- 
ties for Promoting Christian Knowledge, and 
the Propagation of the Gospel. How the 
abolition of slavery can be recommended by 
creating unnecessary enemies, and the cloven 
foot not be betrayed by making the work 
before us a vehicle of injuring the regular 
clergy, and deifying sectaries, we know not; 
but many will think, that the abolition is 
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only a nail, whereon to hang the cloak al- 
luded to, 

The Commercial Vade-Mecum is a very 
useful little Manual to all commercial men, 
and particularly to travellers. It is so small 
as to go into the waistcoat pocket, and yet 
contains a complete calculator, Interest 
Tables, Lists of Coins, Commercial Foreign 
Cities, Cities and towns in Great Britain, 
Fairs, &e. 








We congratulate the author of Nature dis- 
played in her mode of teaching French, he- 
cause his work has reached a twelfth edition, 
an incident which implies a favourable opi- 
niou on the part of the public. The author 
must, however, excuse our smile at the 
Gallicism of making Ismael address his 
mother Hagar (pt. i. p. 49) by the title of 
“* Mama;” and a lady’s styling herself 
*< desolée,”” because she had a previous en- 
gagement when invited to a card-party. 

The Usurer’s Daughter, a novel. Misers 
can only be represented in caricature, and 
their meannesses are frequently interesting. 
People often enjoy them, especially young 
ones, as much as children do the tricks in 
pantomines. The story before us exhibits 
one in which there is nihil humani but the 
ruling passion. The novel contains also 
some very excellent reflections, not un- 
worthy Rochefoucault, and not so artificial 
and useless. 





We find in Mr. Woon’s Addresses for 
Sunday Schools, a list of books recommended, 
none of which books appear (we believe) in 
the catalogue of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. We by no means say, 
that there are not well-intentioned books 
not included in that list; only that the au- 
thor, who is the Rev. Samuel Wood, B.A. 
has not apparently written this book for the 
Sunday scholars of the Establishment. Af- 
ter church he puts [chapel] in brackets, and 
mentions ‘* Catechisms,” not ‘* the Cate- 
chism,” 

We think that Mr. ALrrep BartHo.o- 
MEW has been successful in his Sacred Ly- 
rics, an unusual circumstauce. 
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Manuscript Memorials is a miscellaneous 
collection of serious and comic, in verse 
and prose. Inthe Chapter of Errors and 
Anachronisms are mentioned the following 
bulls (inter alia) of our great authors. 

Nor yet perceived the vital spirit fled, 

But still fought on, nor knew that he was dead. 

Johnson, 

When first young Maro in his noble mind 

A work voutlast immortal Rome designed. 


ope. 

Light readers are flies; and we think that 
they may insert their probosces with much 
satisfaction, in several of the sweets of this 
collection. University undergraduates will 
highly relish various sportive articles of lo- 
cal relation, for the work is quite charac- 
teristic of their literature, out of serious 
study. 

We have read with pleasure various lines 
in Mr. Brypson’s Pictures of the Past. 





Mrs. Curtinc makes a very respectable 
figure in her Poetical Pieces. 





We have to announce Va.ry’s publication 
of Plutarch’s Lives, which is appearing in 
monthly volumes.. He was the first and 
best of garrulists —the facile princeps of 
tellers of long stories. 





The Last of the Sophis, a Poem, by C. F. 
Hennincsen, a Minor, shows facility of ver- 
sification, and he who has a fondness for 
practising a thing is almost certain to im- 
prove in it. 

The Poems by Witt1am Dansy, Esq. are 
animated by a fine poetical spirit. 








We are glad to see that Mr. Broster has 
been so successful in his Plan for removing 
impediments of Speech. We only wish that 
he could transfer a few of the latter to inter- 
minable talkers, and tiresome prosists, 





The Sailor’s Bride, a tale of home, by the 
author of the Months of the Year, &e. is a 
pathetic and interesting story, illustrative of 
the bad consequences of anticipating uacer- 
tain evils; for it is to be recollected, that 
such evils may never ensue at all, or, if they 
do, not be so severe as apprehended. 





FINE ARTS. 


Royat AcADEMy. 


Ata general assembly of the academicians, 
held at Somerset House, the following dis- 
tributions of premiums took place :—To Mr. 
Daniel M‘Clise, for the best Historical 
Painting, (subject, the Choice of Her- 
cules,) the gold medal and the “ Dis- 
courses of the Presidents Reynolds and 
West,”’ handsomely bound and inscribed.— 
To Mr. Sebastian Wyndham Arnald, for the 


best Group in Sculpture, the gold medal and 
the ‘‘ Discourses of the Presidents Reynolds 
and West.”—To Mr. Eden Upton Eddis, 
for the best Copy made in the Painting 
School, the silver medal and the ‘* Lectures 
of the Professors Barry, Opie, and Fuseli.”"— 
To Mr. Robert Martin, for a copy made in 
the Painting School, the silver medal.—To 
Mr. William Edward Frost, for the best 
Drawing from the Life, the silver medal and 
the ‘* Lectures of the Professors Barry, 
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Opie, and Fuseli.”"—To Mr. Charles West 
Cope, for a Drawing from the Life, the sil- 
ver medali—To Mr. Edgar George Pap- 
worth, for the best Model from the Life, 
the silver medal—To Mr. Henry Fenning, 
for the best Drawings of the London Uni- 
versity, the silver medal and the ‘‘ Lectures 
of the Professors Barry, Opie, and Fuseli.” 
—To Mr. John Crake, for Drawings of the 
London University, the silver medal.—To 
Mr. Edward Ridley, for the best Drawings 
from the Antique, the silver medal and the 
** Lectures of the Professors Opie and Fu- 
seli.”—To Mr. John Sluce, for a Drawing 
from the Antique, a silver medal.—To Mr. 
Frederick Orson Rossi, for the best Model 
from the Antique, the silver medal and the 
** Lectures of the Professors Opie and Fu 
seli."—To Mr. Henry James Hakewill, for 
a model from the Antique, the silver medal. 

After the distribution, the President ad- 
dressed a discourse to the candidates and 
students; and the General Assembly ap- 
pointed officers for the ensuing year, when 
Sir Martin Archer Shee was unanimously 
re-elected President. 

The ‘ Literary Gazette,” in stating the 
distribution of these premiums, thus al- 
ludes to the gentleman to whom was award- 
ed the gold medal for the best Historical 
Painting :—‘‘ It has been our fortune to 
know Mr. M‘Clise from the commencement 
of his London career, and we were the first 
to be attracted by, and publicly to notice, 
the promise of his talent. Four years since, 
with doubt and diffidence, he presented to 
that Academy, from which he has now taken 
the highest degree in the arts, a probation- 
ary drawing to enable him to become a stu- 
dent; and he has since annually carried 
away the first medals in his respective 
classes. Last year Mr. M’Clise obtained, 
at the same time, the first medal in the 
painting school and the first medal in the 
life—a circumstance, we believe, without 
parallel in the annals of the Institution. He 
has now gathered the last laurel.’”’ 





Mr. Parris has been appointed Historical 
Painter to the Queen; her Majesty having 
previously purchased a work which he had 
just completed. Mr. Parris is known as the 
painter of one of the most astonishing pro- 
ductions of modern times—the Panorama of 
London at the Coloseum. 





The remarkable name of Eugene Aram, 
belonging to a man of unusual talents and 
acquirements, but unhappily associated with 
a deed of murder, was one which deeply in- 
terested our grandfathers, as well from the 
circumstances of the discovery of the murder 
after the lapse of fourteen years, as from the 
great ability of the defence delivered by the 
culprit at his trial. Now, when seventy 
years have since elapsed, two works of fic- 
tion, founded on this interesting story, are 
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published at the same time. One is a novel 
by Mr. Bulwer; and the other a poem, The 
Dream of Eugene Aram, the Murderer, by 
‘Thos. Hood, esq.; who has shown in this 
fascinating production that he is as much a 
master of the truly pathetic as of the truly 
comic. It is illustrated by the very tasteful 
and powerful pencil of W. Harvey ; which 
has supplied subjects for eight perfect gems 
of the art of engraving on wood, executed 
by Messrs. Branston and Wright. We have 
intimated that Mr. Hood, in this tale, has 
as it were put off his former merry self; nor 
has he once committed the sin of punning. 
On the wrapper, however, we find a hu- 
mourous announcement of a little book on 
the Epsom Races; as a companion to the 
very successful poem he has before published, 
on ** The Epping Hunt,” ‘which was illus- 
trated with six engravings in wood, after 
the humourous designs of George Cruik- 
shank. 





The Portrait of Thomas Telford, esq. F.R.S. 
L. & E. which was painted hy Mr. S. Lane, 
and now ornaments the apartments of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, (of which 
Mr. Telford is President) has been beauti- 
fully engraved by Mr. W. Raddon, in the 
size of 13 inches by 17. It is one of the 
most splendidly engraved portraits that have 
ever been produced in this country; and 
will enable the friends of Mr. Telford to 
indulge themselves with a delightful record 
of his highly intellectual countenance. 





Tric-trac is another excellent work of 
the burin of Mr. Raddon. The original 
picture by Teniers is in the collection of 
Henry Thomas Hope, esq. M.P. It repre- 
sents the interior of a village hostelry, where 
a gallant cavalier and a shrewd old bourgeois 
are playing a species of backgammon. Two 
other figures, of both the ranks described, 
form the spectators ; and in the back-ground 
are two clever military groups, one standing 
in conversation, and the other boozing by 
the fire. We are justified in giving this en- 
gtaving the high praise that it is worthy of 
the great master it copies. The seamed 
countenance of the old man is truly admi- 
rable. It is executed in a cabinet size. 





The Monastic Annals of Teviotdale, by the 
Rev. James Morton, F.S.A.E. The first 
Part of this work (which is intended to be 
completed in six portions) is wholly occu- 
pied by a well compiled account of the Ab- 
bey of Jedburgh. From its situation on the 
Scottish Border, this abbey could not avoid 
partaking largely in the national contests 
and private feuds between England and Scot- 
land. These are minutely detailed by Mr. 
Morton, and add an unusual interest to his 
narrative. The Number is illustrated by 
two good views and a plan of Jedburgh Ab- 
bey, drawn and engraved by W. H. Lizars. 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY. ‘ 

Dec. 23. The subject for the Chancel- 
lor’s gold medal for the next year is ‘‘ The 
taking of Jerusalem in the First Crusade.” 

The*subjects for the Members’ prizes are 
—for the Bachelors, ‘* Qua precipue parte 
debilis sit et manca Veterum Philosophorum 
de Officiis doctrina ?” 

For the Undergraduates, 

*€ Inter silvas Academi queerere verum.” 

The subjects for Sir Wm. Browne's gold 
medals are—For the Greek ode, 

“¢ Quid dedicatum poscit Apollinem, 

Vates.” 

For the Latin Ode, 

*¢ Occultum quatiente animo tortore flagel- 
lum.’ 

For the Greek Epigram, 

ss Quis enim celaverit ignem, 

Lumine qui semper proditur ipse suo?” 
For the Latin Epigram, ‘‘ Homo sum; hu- 
mani nihil a me alienum puto.” 

The subject for the Porson Prize is— 
Shakspeare, Julius Caesar, Act II, scene 2, 
beginning: 

Cal. ‘* Cesar, I never stood on ceremonies ;” 
And ending : 
‘¢ Seeing that death, a necessary end, 
Will come when it will come.” 

The premium for the Hulsean dissertation 
is this year adjudged to George Langshaw, 
B.A. Fellow of St. John’s college. Subject 
—*‘ The Evidences of the Truth of the 
Christian Revelation are not weakened by 
Time.” 





LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY OF 
HULL. 

Dec. 16. The fourth meeting of this 
Society, for the present session, was held in 
the Lecture Room, Kingston Square, C. 
Frost, Esq. President, in the chair. A very 
interesting Lecture (delivered orally) was 
given by Mr. Cummins, On Musical Educa- 
tion. After penegyrising the science, sketch- 
ing its early history in Europe, and noticing 
the obstacles it had to encounter from the 
absurd attempts to make it a subject of le- 
gislation, by introducing a system of {inter- 
vals now universally prohibited, Mr. C. re- 
ferred to the subject of notation,—exhi- 
bited some curious specimens of ancient 
music—pointed out the senseless jargon of 
the English musical nomenclature — and 
showed the superiority which the French 
and German teachers possess in this respect 
—the names of the notes, in these lan- 
guages, being indicative of their aspect and 
character, or relative value. The Society 
of Ancient Music, and its pernicious influ- 
ence in retarding the advancement of the 
Art, were pointedly advertee to; and some 
interesting remarks were made on the Na- 


tional Airs of the United Kingdom. In 
conclusion, Mr. C. maintained that, but for 
the prejudices of influential individuals, the 
acquisition of this fascinating science might 
be greatly facilitated. A discussion follow- 
ed, in which the President, Mr. T. W. 
Gleadow, Mr. T. J. Buckton, Mr. W. H. 


Dikes, Dr. Warwick, and Messrs. Higgin- | 


son and Ibbotson took a part; after which 
Mr, Cummins made an animated reply, and 
the proceedings closed. 


HINTS TO COLLECTORS OF BOOKS. 


Glass cases do not preserve books. Let 
the shelves, backs, and sides of the case be 
of well seasoned wainscot, but not deal if 
any other wood be at hand. Use no paint. 
Let the shelves be wide enough to admit air 
behind the books, and let no book touch 
the hack. Leave space above the books to 
let air pass over them. Let the books stand 
close together that the leaves may not sepa- 
rate; and to prevent the books from tripping 
aside, have one or two wooden books of oak 
lettered on the back, in every range, to close 
up vacancies. Avoid nailing baize or leather 
or any thing else upon the edges of the 
shelves, to keep off the dust; for if the room 
be dry the fine particles settled upon the 
closed edges of the leaves is a preservation 
against worm, moth, mould, and mildew; 
but the poison of damp is irresistible, and 
dry rot will ruin books at a distance. Books 
that have been used in boards, and so well 
dried before they are bound, have the best 
chance of preservation, because the paper- 
wnaker is often in fault before the binder. 
Open your windows frequently in fair dry 
weather, be it summer or winter. Russia 
leather is beneficial. 


INVENTION FOR ENLARGING OR DIMINISH- 
ING ENGRAVINGS FOR PORCELAIN, 


In the report made by the committee ap- 
pointed to examine into the progress of the 
arts and manufactures in France, as exempli- 
fied by specimeus exhibited at the Louvre 
in 1819, attention is drawn to a curious pro- 
cess, whereby a porcelain manufacturer was 
enabled, on being furnished with an engraved 
copper-plate, to produce impressions on any 
scale that might be required, whether larger 
or smaller than the original. For this pur- 
pose no second plate of copper was needed ; 
and the enlarged or diminished copies might 
be furnished in the course of a very few 
hours. It is to be regretted that no descrip- 
tion was given of the means employed for 
effecting this curious process ; but the com- 
mittee, who personally witnessed its execu- 
tion, expressed themselves perfectly satisfied 
as to its efficiency, and awarded an honorary 
gold medal to the inventor.— Ann. de Chym. 
et de Phys. tom. xiii. p. 94, quoted in Lard- 
ner’s Cyclopedia. 
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NEW BOILING APPARATUS. 

Mr. Perkins, the celebrated engineer, 
has recently discovered and obtained a patent 
for a new mode of boiling, by a process so 
simple that it is a subject of surprise to all 
who see it that it has not been earlier among 
our useful improvements. It consists in 
placing within a boiler, of the form common 
to the purpose to which it is applied, and of 
all capacities, from coffee-pots to steam- 
boilers, a vessel so placed that it may, by 
slight stays, be kept at equal distances from 
the sides and the bottom of the boiler, and 
having its rim below the level of the liquid : 
the inner vessel has a hole in the bottom, 
about one-third of its diameter, On the 
application of the fire to the bviler, the 
heated liquor rises in the space between the 
two vessels, and its place is supplied by the 
descent of the column in the inner vessel, 
or, as Mr. Perkins calls this part of the ap- 
paratus, the circulator; for the ascending 
portion having the space it occupied supplied 
by the descending liquid in the centre, and 
the level of the centre being kept up by the 
running in of the heated portion which has 
risen on the sides, a circulation rapidly be- 
gins and continues ; thus bringing into con- 
tact with the heated bottom and sides of 
the boiler the coldest portion of the liquid. 
By this process the rapidity of evaporation 
is excessive, far e that of any me- 
thod previously known ; whilst the bottom 
of the boiler, having its acquired heat con- 
stantly carried off by the circulating liquid, 
never burns out, nor rises in temperature 
many degrees above the heat of the liquid. 
In many manufactures this is a most im- 
portant discovery, especially in salt-works, 
brewers’ boilers, and for steam-boilers; and, 
applied to our culinary vessels, no careless 
cook can burn what she has to dress in a 
boiler by neglecting to stir it, as the circu- 
lation prevents the bottom of the boiler from 
ever acquiring heat enough to do mischief. 
We need hardly add that this discovery is 
esteemed by men of science to be one of the 
most useful and important of the present day. 

BRITISH AND AMERICAN NEWSPAPERS. 


In America, where newspapers are not 
taxed, 555,416 advertisements are inserted 
in eight newspapers in New York, while 400 
English and Irish papers contained, in the 
same space of time, only 1,105,000. The 
twelve New York daily papers contain more 
advertisements than all the newspapers of 
England and Ireland ; and the numbers issued 
annually in America is 10,000,000, while in 
Great Britain it is less than one-tenth of 
that number. Advertisements, which in 
England cost seventeen dollars, are inserted 
in America for about a dollar (fifty cents.) ; 
and an article which costs annually for ad- 
vertising in the United States twenty-eight 
dollars, is liable in England to a charge of 
900 dollars. 
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VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY TO THE PACIFIC. 


His Majesty’s ship Beagle, commanded 
by Capt. R. Fuster, has lately sailed for 
the above object. The expedition will com- 
mence scientific operations on the coast 
of Patagonia, at the Rio Negro, and ex- 
amine the coast so far as the southern part 
of the Gulf of St. George, at which place 
the late surveys of Captain King, in the Ad- 
venture, began. There are many points on 
this coast, particularly to the southward of 
the Rio Negro, which are laid down at 
random, having never been closely examined. 
The Falkland Islands form also an important 
point for survey; these, with the exception 
of the eastern islands, never having been 
thoroughly examined. The exterior coasts 
of the archipelago of Tierra del Fuego, and 
the shores of the principal channels, will 
employ the officers of the Beagle a consider- 
able time, as well as the dangerous coast of 
the continent in the Pacific Ocean to the 
southward of Chiloe, which is rendered 
more so from its boisterous climate, and ex- 
posure to the south-west gales. The most 
interesting part of the Beagle’s survey will 
be among the coral islands of the Pacific 
Ocean, which afford many points for inves- 
tigation of a scientific nature beyond the 
mere occupation of the surveyor. The at- 
tention of Captain Fitzroy and his officers 
will be directed*to many useful inquiries re- 
specting these islands, and the hypothesis of 
their being formed on submarine volcanoes 
will be put to the test. The lagoons, which 
are invariably formed by the coral ridge, 
will be minutely examined ; and the surveys 
of them will form, with those of Captain 
Beechey in his late voyage, the basis of 
comparison with others at a future period, 
by which the progress of the islands will be 
readily detected. In her course through 
the Polynesian Archipelago, the Beagle will 
visit and ascertain the positions of many is- 
lands which are doubtful ; and others, whose 
existence is also uncertain, will either be 
correctly laid down or expunged from the 
charts. The coast of New South Wales 
will probably be visited; and in the pro- 
gress towards Torres Straits, inside the 
Barrier Reefs on that coast, the position of 
several doubtful points, essential to naviga- 
tors, will be ascertained; after which the 
Beagle is expected to return by the Cape of 
Good Hope to England. 

Commander Fitzroy, while employed in 
the same vessel in a late survey wih Captain 
King in the Adventure, took on board three 
natives of Tierra del Fuego, a race of peo- 
ple totally different in their habits and man- 
ners from the Patagonians, their near neigh- 
bours. They accompanied him to England, 
and are now on their return with him to 
their native land, with advantages over their 
countrymen, which will, no doubt, occasion 
much astonishment. 
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TRAVELS IN AFRICA. 

At the Royal Geographical Society, Dec. 
12th, an interesting paper was read, com- 
municating some particulars of the recent 
discoveries in the interior of Africa by M. 
Dovuvitte, a French gentleman lately re- 
turned from South Africa. ‘This enter- 
prising traveller, who was the author of the 
communication, landed first at Benguela, in 
1827, but shortly afterwards proceeded to 
Loando, and thence to the mouth of the 
river Bengo, or Zenza; the latter being the 
proper name, and the former only known to 
the Portuguese quite at its mouth. From 
this point he proceeded in a direction nearly 
east, examining the districts of Bengo, 
Icolo, Golungo, and Dembos, the latter an 
object of especial dread both to the natives 
of the adjoining provinces and to the Portu- 
guese themselves, in consequence of a re- 
markable echo, that repeats the peals of 
thunder, which in the stormy season are 
almost incessant, so as to produce a truly 
awful detonation. 

The next provinces which M. Douville 
examined, were those of Ambacca and Pungo 
Andongo, the geological formation of which 
he describes as extraordinarly rent and torn 
by volcanic action, now extinct. And 
thence he turned directly south through 
Haco, Tamba, and Bailundo, independent 
provinces, occupied by a fierce, warlike 
people, from whom, however, he met with 
ittle molestation. 

From Bailundo, M. Douville was obliged 
to return to Benguela; but, after a very 
short repose, he again set forth, and pro- 
ceeding S.E. first traversed the province of 
Nano, and thence arrived at Bihé, situate 
in 13° 37’ south latitude, and 20° 14’ east 
longitude from London. The general eleva- 
tion of this country is about 7000 feet above 
the level of the sea; all its rivers are rapid, 
and make a very loud noise in their beds. 

From Bihé the route pursued was first 
N. and then towards the N.E., into the 
states of the Cunhinga. Thence M. Douville 
sent a large portion of his effects, under the 
care of native and Mulatto bearers, direct to 
Cassange, which was the point towards 
which he purposed ultimately proceeding, 
while he himself turned west, to examine a 
volcanic mountain on the confines between 
Libolo and Quisama, whence he was tempt- 
ed to return to Loando for a short time, 
examining the provinces of Cambambé, 
Massangano, Muchima, and Quisama, on 
his way. These are all subject to the Por- 
tuguese, except Quisama, which, though 
maritime, has preserved its independence ; 
and where the inhabitants, who suffer from 
a want of water in the dry season, have 
contrived a very singular sort of reservoir. 
A large tree, not the Adansonia, but called 
there ‘* Imbondero,” is abundant in the 
country, averaging 60 feet girth near the 
ground, and growing to the height of 100 
feet, with spreading branches, and bearing 
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a large fruit resembling a melon in consist- 
ence, but insipid in taste, and considerably 
larger. This tree, then, they cut over about 
60 feet from the ground, and hollow out to 
a considerable depth, almost, indeed, to the 
ground, but without otherwise cutting it 
down, or stripping it of its branches, which 
continue to flourish ; and the water received 
in the cavity in the rainy season constitutes 
a provision in the dry. The trees are also 
used, occasionally, as prisons ; and criminals 
are sometime starved to death in them, 

From Loando, M. Douville proceeded to 
Ambriz; thence in a direction nearly east 
to rejoin his bearers at Cassange, and from 
this point the most remarkable part of his 
journey commenced. Crossing the Zahire, 
(which he identified with the Couango, and 
ascertained to rise in the S.E., and not, 
as has been imagined, N.E. from its mouth, 
but which receives at the same time many 
and even very considerable confluents from 
the N.E.) he penetrated to the northward, 
visiting states of which the names even have 
been hitherto unknown,—ascertaining the 
existence and position (between 3° and 5° 
of south latitude, and 29° and 30° east lon- 
gitude from London) of a great lake, called 
by the natives Couffoua, but which he con- 
siders to be the lake Maravi of our maps ; 
in all respects resembling lake Asphaltes, or 
the Dead Sea, iu its own properties, and 
surrounded by dark, fetid mountains, which 
are called ‘* stinking” in the language of the 
country, (mulunda gia caiba risumba) ; 
thence crossing the equator in about 30° 
east longitude, and gaining the parallel of 
2° north ; but then, wasted by fatigue and 
disease, having lost his wife, turning again 
to the south-west, and reaching the coast 
near Ambriz. The entire circuit accom- 
plished was about 2000 leagues; including a 
direct line of 400 leagues from the sea- 
coast; above 200 leagues further than had 
ever before been accomplished, and to where 
the rivers flowed east. 

A new expedition to explore the interior 
of Africa is about to be undertaken by two 
enterprising individuals, named Co.tuurst 
and Tyrwuitt, who are not sent out by 
Government, though it countenances their 
zeal and courage by affording them a pas- 
sage to the western coast of Africa in a ves- 
sel belonging to the public service. The 
plan proposed is to land either at the mouth 
of the Benin, Bonny, or Old Castlebar, and 
thence immediately advance into the inte- 
rior. It is their intention, we understand, 
to proceed in a northerly direction till they 
shall meet with the Bahr el Abiad, and 
then to trace the course of that river from 
its source to its termination. Their object 
is to solve the problem of the mighty Nile ; 
and we are glad to find that they have let- 
ters for the Pasha of Egypt, and recom- 
mendations, in Arabic, to various native 
chiefs who might aid them in their great 
and perilous undertaking. 
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ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 


VITRIFIED FORTS OF SCOTLAND AND THE ORKNEYS. 


In our previous volumes we have occa- 
sionally noticed these curious remains of an 
unknown but distant period as being pecu- 
liar to Scotland. (See our vols. xciv. ii. 
260; xcvil. i, 624, &e.) Considering the 
interest they are calculated to excite iu the 
minds of the antiquary, the historian, and 
the philosopher, the following general dis- 
quisition, accompanied by some curious facts 
and recent discoveries, may not prove unin- 
teresting. 

By a vitrified Fort (says Dr. Hissert in 
the “ Archevlogia Scotica,” vol. 1v.) isim- 
plied an area of ground, often of a round or 
elliptical form, and evidently selected for 
some natural defence possessed by it, which 
is further protected by one or more inclosing 
ramparts, formed by stones; these stones 
showing, to a greater or less extent, marks 
of vitrification, by which they are cemented 
together. None of these vitrified forts ex- 
hibit, as from many writers we should be er- 
roneously led to suppose, any regular ma- 
sonry in their structure. Unhewn fragments 
of stones, and water-worn bouldors, some- 
times mingled with smaller gravel, appear in 
a quantity almost exceeding belief, following 
the contour of the summit of a mountain, 
or, as in the instance of a fort which is si- 
tuated in the Kyles of Bute, following the 
contour of a small holm or islet, elevated a 
few yards only above the level of the sea; 
and in cases where, owing to the more ex- 
posed nature of the ground, a stronger de- 
fence is demanded, a double or even treble 
rampart of the same rude materials is added. 

The vitrification which characterizes these 
forts is, in some few of them, displayed to 
an extent that is perfectly astonishing ; 
while in other instances it is with difficulty 
to be detected. In short, no two forts in 
their degeees of vitrification are in any. re- 
spect conformable to each other; and it is of 
importance to add, that throughout Scot- 
land similar forts appear, having no marks 
of vitrification whatever. These forts first 
met with scientific attention about half a 
century ago, when various theories were pro- 
posed to account for the origin of their vi- 
trification, which theories may be reduced 
to the following heads :— 

1. The notion that the vitrification ob- 
servable in these forts was the result of vol- 
canic agency. 

2. The theory, that. vitrification was arti- 
ficially induced, as a t for the consoli 
dation of ramparts of loose stones. 

3. The theory of Dr. Anderson, that vi- 
trification was promoted by the employment 
of a peculiar vitrescible ore. 

4. The theory of Lord Woodhouselee, 
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that fire has not been employed in the con- 
struction, but towards the demolition of such 
furts as display the marks of vitrification. 

5. The opinion that the vitrification of 
these forts was the result of beacon-fires. 

This theory has met with many sup- 
porters, particularly among the contributors 
to Sir John Sinclair’s Statistical Account of 
Scotland. But the most able advocate of 
this opinion is Sir George Mackenzie of 
Coul, Bart. in an article on vitrified forts, 
written by him for Dr. Brewster's, Encyclo- 
pedia, and in his published letter addressed 
to Sir Walter Scott, on the vitrified fort of 
Knockfarril. The chief arguments for this 
opinion are, that the marks of fire are indi- 
cative of an accidental rather than of an in- 
tentional effect, and that vitrified forts are 
generally situated on lofty insulated hilis, in 
such a chain or mutual connection as to al- 
low of telegraphic, communications to be 
conveyed from one station to another at a 
considerable distance. 

In a communication read to the Philoso- 
phical Society of Manchester, by Dr. Miili- 
gan, the author is of opinion that these 
beacon-fires were in use among the earliest 
inhabitants of Caledonia; and he supposes 
that, as the invasion of Agricola was at- 
tended by a fleet on the coast of Scotland, 
the fires seen in the interior of the country, 
which Tacitus describes as the flames of 
dwellings kindled by the inhabitants, might 
have been signal-fires communicating from 
hill to hill, as, for instance, from Stone- 
haven to Bute, where aline of vitrified forts 
may be traced; and that this telegraphic 
communication was the prelude of the battle 
of the Grampians. Various other writers, 
however, assign to these forts a much later 
date, particularly the contributors to Sir 
John Sinclair's Statistical Reports. They 
conceive that they were in chief requisition 
as beacons during the descents of the North- 
men, which lasted several centuries. ‘This 
last opinion many, if not most, of the vitri- 
fied sites which have been examined, tend 
greatly to support. The coasts of Scotland 
began to be annoyed by the predatory visits 
of the Vikingr about the end of the eighth 
century; but it was not probably until the 
Scots had obtained a complete ascendency 
over the Picts, by which both were united. 
under one government, that systems of bea- 
cons were formed to provide against the 
sudden descents of the Scandinavians, who 

. invaded them from the Danish or Norweviaa 
shores, or from countries which they subse- 
raed colonized, namely, from Shetland, 

rkney, Caithness, Sutherland, the He- 
brides, Ireland, or the Isle of Man. The 
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Murray Frith, as we learn from ancient 
Sagas, was one of the most convenient 
landing-places for the Northmen; and hence 
we must look to this locality for the greatest 
proportion of vitrified sites. ‘The number 
of such as have been traced within sight of 
each other, in a direction east to west 
from Banff to Dingwall, and in a direction 
north to south from Cromarty to Fort Au- 
gustus, may be estimated at twenty ; but it 
is probable that their actual amount will be 
eventually found to be much more. Two 
vitrified eminences appear near Huntly, con- 
nected apparently with the line of coast ex- 
tending from Kinnaird’s Head to the mouth 
of the Dee. More south, a chain of vitri- 
fied sites, nine or ten in number, appears to 
have conveyed signals from the line of coast 
which stretches from Kincardine to the Tay, 
being prolonged from Stonehaven or Dun- 
dee to the neighbourhood of Dunkeld or 
Crieff. On the west coast, again, we find 
similar vitrified sites at Bute, Cantire, Isla, 
Loch Etive, Loch Sunart, Fort William, or 
at Arisaig. The number which subsists on 
the west yet remains to be ascertained ; about 
twelve have been enumerated. At Gal- 
loway, three occur, apparently as signals 
against the marauding colonists of Ireland. 

At the hill of Cowdenknows, on the bor- 
ders of Berwickshire, although its sum- 
mit has been fortified, it is on the flank of 
this eminence, where little or no defence ap- 
pears, but which commands the view of a 
considerable tract of country to the north 
and north-east, that a small cairn of vitrified 
stones is to be detected. In many other 
places, also, vitrification is rather to be ob- 
served on the unprotected side than upon 
the defended summit of a hill; which cir- 
eumstance might lead us to suppose, that 
signals of alarm were often intended to be 
concealed from an invading enemy, with the 
design that a readier chance of success might 
be afforded to stratagems of repulsion. or 
surprise. 

Wallace, who wrote in the year 1700, 
has stated, that even at that late period “the 

ople (of Orkney) had in every isle a wart- 

ill or ward-hill, which is the most conspi- 
cuous and elevated part of the isle, on which, 
in time of war, they keep ward; and when 
they see the enemies’ ships approaching, 
they put a fire, thereby to give notice to the 
adjacent isles of the nearness of the enemy, 
and to advertise them to be on their guard, 
or to come to their help; this they distin- 
guished by the number of fires. 

Most of the vitrified forts show internal 
evidence of their having been in use for some 
such incidental purposes as beacon-signals. 
Where the stones which have received the 
full force of the fires appear of inconsider- 
able depth, a complete fusion of the part 
has taken place ; but, in other examples, the 
fused matter has run among the stones in 
small streams. In almost every case vitrifi- 
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cation appears in patches, the cementing 
process not being a continuous, but a very 
limited effect. 

6. The probability that many of the sites 
in which vitrified remains vccur, were places 
of rendezvous for tribes or clans, upon all 
public occasions of peace or warfare. 

7. The ancient densely-wooded state of 
Scotland, of which the number of vitrified 
sites, and the occasional intensity and extent 
of their vitrification, serve as indications. 

The forests of Scotland, from the fifth to 
the fourteenth century, far exceeded in 
abundance or magnitude those of South 
Britain. Among the produce of them are 
enumerated the oak, the pine (pinus sylves- 
tris or Scots fir), the birch, the hazel, the 
broad-leaved or Wych.elm, the roan tree (or 
mountain ash), the common ash, the yew, 
the alder, the trembling poplar (populus 
tremula), the bird cherry (prunus padus), 
and the saugh or sallow. 

Keeping, then, this ancient wooded state 
of Scotland steadily in view, it is by no 
means illogical to extend rather than tolimit 
the causes which would induce our ancestors 
in a country overspread with trees, where 
arable land was also much wanted, to allow 
the spoils of dense woods and thickets to be 
kindled upon every occasion of rejoicing, of 
religious sacrifice, or of alarm upon the ap- 
proach of an invading enemy. In fact, the 
effects indicative of immense piles of blazing 
forest trees, the vitrifying action of which 
would be heightened by favouring currents 
of wind, as by a blast furnace of surpassing 
intensity, are most truly marvellous, oft- 
times appearing to vie with the result of 
volcanic incandescence. ; 

The thirteenth or fourteenth centuries 
form the closing period to which we must 
limit the data of vitrified sites. The Eng- 
lish, in their expedition against Scotland, 
endeavoured to clear the soil of its encum- 
bering woods; and it is recorded that, in au 
expedition of the Duke of Lancaster, eighty 
thousand hatchets were heard resounding 
through the forests, which at the same mo- 
ment were consumed by spreading fires, 
Lastly, as Mr. Tytler has added, many dis- 
tricts were soon afterwards brought into cul- 
tivation, and converted into fields and mea- 
dow-lands. After the period of the de- 
struction of Scottish forests, it would be fu- 
tile to expect that any records would indi- 
cate the continuance of vitrifying causes. 
The hill which, as a signal of war, once 
proudly blazed with the lavish conflagration 
of stately trees, is now illumined with little 
more than a paltry tar-barrel! Sic transit 
gloria mundi. 

With these preliminary observations, we 
shall now proceed to notice some interesting 
facts, as connected with recent discoveries. 

In a late Number of the Philosophical 
Magazine, the particulars of a vitrified fort 
found at Dunnochgoil, in the Isle of Bute, 
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were communicated by Samuel Sharp, Esq. 
This fort (observes the writer) is on a 
rocky point at the south-west corner of the 
Isle of Bute, perhaps the point nearest to 
the Isle of Arran. It is at some distance 
from trees, habitations, and higher ground. 
There remains now little more than the 
ground-plan, which may be traced by the 
vitrified foundations; but at one part the 
wall is more than a foot high, built of 
rough stones not much larger than bricks, 
and by vitrification formed into one solid 
mass, much like the slag of a furnace. ‘The 
parts can best be described by reference to 
the following figure. 
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From q there is a gradual ascent to the 
outer chamber e fg h, which appears to 
have been surrounded on two sides ef and 
Sg by vitrified walls. Between the outer 
chamber and the inner one, al cd, there 
is a slight descent, which may however for- 
merly lee been a ditch of some depth. 
This chamber was apparently fortified by vi- 
trified walls, not only outwards on the sides 
al and tc, but also on the side cd against 
the outer chamber. The remains of the 
wall are mostly little more than foundations, 
but for part of the way between / and c it is 
more than a foot high. 

There were no traces of art to prove 
that the neighbouring height was any 
part of the fort, though it is made probable 
by the absence of all remains of wall on the 
side adhg. The walls were probably only 
two or three feet thick, which, at least on 
three sides, was all that was necessary where 
the situation made them only accessible to 
missiles; and if there were originally, any 
others besides those mentioned, they were 
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probably not vitrified, as no traces of them 
are now apparent : the ground below is scat- 
tered with fragments of rock, some of which 
doubtless formed the walls. 

The heights were estimated by guess, 
and the distances by pacing, and have no 
claims to exactness. al perhaps 70 feet 
above the shore, nearly perpendicular ; bc ef 
ditto, not so perpendicular; 115, 240, a 
rather steep ascent; ad and hg 40, nearly 
perpendicular. 

Between d and h the side is kept perpen- 
dicular by building, without vitrification or 
apparent cement. Each chamber is about 
40 paces long, and 25 paces wide, the space 
between the chambers 3 paces, the gradual 
ascent from q above 100 paces. 

The sides bab andl fq are each about 
100 yards from the sea; and near J are the 
traces of a landing-place on the beach, 
which however must be either modern or 
accidental, as they could hardly have with- 
stood the waves of so many centuries. 

Dr, Macculloch, after describing in the 
Geological Transactions, vol. ii. the Fort of 
Dun MacSniochan, near Oban, combats at 
length and successfully the opinion, that 
the vitrification was the effect of natural 
causes; but the epinion could never have 
been held by one who had seen this fort in 
Bute, where the traces of art are so evident 
and so undeniable. ‘The wall must have been 
first built, and then made compact and solid 
by vitrification, which must have required a 
considerable fire to be moved from place to 
place, as the work proceeded. 

In the Edinlurgh Journal of Science, for 
Oct. last, there appears an interesting com- 
munication by Dr. Hibbert, on the disco- 
very of some very extensive vitrified remains 
at Elsness, in Orkney; where no such re- 
mains have heretofore been discovered. Al- 
though we read in the Orkneyinga Saga of 
numerous beacon-signals having been lighted 
up in Orkney and Shetland, yet, as these 
islands, from remote historic times, had 
been destitute of forests, no fire had been 
raised of sufficient intensity to leave any 
marks of vitrification whatever upon the 
mounds of stone on which the inflammable 
materials had rested. 

Elsness, lying to the south of the island 
of Sanday, is a promontory rather more 
than a mile long from north to south, and 
about half a mile broad. It was evidently 
the stronghold of a Scandinavian chief, one 
of the ancient sea-kings, being dignified by 
the presence upon it of the remains of a 
burgh, or circular fort, as well as of a large 
sepulchral tumulus, which bears the name 
of Egmond’s How, and of a number of 
smaller cairns ranged near it in a semicireu-~ 
lar form, which, perhaps, were likewise the 
ancient resting-places of the brave. Ano- 
ther contiguous site, which, by means of a 
low continuous mound of earth, is made to 
take the form of a large crescent, indicates 
by this particular structure the place of a 
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weapmshaw, or the site where a tribe was 
accustomed upon any hostile alarm to repair 
fully armed. Again, about three quarters of 
a mile to the north of Elsness, close to the 
ancient church named Mary Kirk, may be 
traced the limits of an ancient ting, where, 
in Pagan times, the functions of the priest 
and the judge were combined. 
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But the most interesting remains of which 
Elsness can boast, are the beacon cairns with 
which it is studded over ;—many of these 
exhibiting unequivocal testimony of a vitri- 
fication quite as intense as is to be traced in 
any vitrified fort of Scotlapd. 

These round cairns, of which Dr. Hibbert 
counted more than twenty, are from three 
to five yards in diameter, and elevated from 
two to three feet above the surface of the 
ground. The stone fragments, of which 
they are composed, which had evidently been 
collected from the beach, consist of what 
sevlogists would name an argillaceous schist ; 
being, in this instance, an equivalent of the 
Mansfield slate. Their fusibility they have 
chiefly derived from the felspar, or rather 
the alkali, which they contain. The bitu- 
minous matter which may often be found to 
enter into their composition, and which, if 
constantly present, would materially add to 
their fusibility, is but an occasional occur- 
rence. 

Altogether, these mounds answer to the 
description given by Martin of the ancient 
beacons of the Isle of Harris, another early 
colosy of the Norwegians: ‘* There are,” 
says this writer, ‘‘ several heaps of stones 
commonly called Karnes on the tops of hills 
and rising grounds on the coast, upon which 
the inhabitants used to burn heath as a sig- 
nal of an approaching enemy.” 

The result produced upon the loose stones, 
which in the form of cairns supported the 
fuel, is most astonishing. In some in- 
stances, the vitrification has extended to the 
very bottom of a cairn, showing an almost 
entire compact mass. Nothing, in short, 
can display the effects exhibited more satis- 
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factorily, than by contrasting them with the 
appearances induced on subjacent stones by 
the fires of the kelp-burners of Orkney; 
where, if vitrification is at all produced, it is 
slight in the extreme, and rarely cements 
stones to an extent exceeding a few inches. 
This difference would indicate that a vitrifi- 
cation, in order to be considerable, must be 
a work of time, demanding that the same 
cairn, for perhaps a century or more, should 
be the unvaried site on which beacon-fires 
were kindled. 

The cairns of Elsness are not, however, 
all vitrified alike. On some of them a single 
burnt stone could not be detected, while in 
other instances a cairn would almost put on 
the appearance of one compact burnt mass. 
Too many of them also were concealed by a 
thick sward, so that their character for vi- 
trification still remains indeterminate. 

From these facts we may proceed to the 
following conclusions : 

For three or four centuries, that is from 
the 10th tothe 14th, the Scandinavian pro- 
vince of Orkney, always impatient of the 
control of the mother country, had no ene- 
mies to contend with so formidable as the 
kings of Norway, who frequently paid them 
hostile visits, to reduce them to submission. 
Against these incessant invasions the Orca- 
dians were generally well prepared hy keep- 
ing up a careful watch in their more north- 
erly isles, which, upon the first approach of 
an enemy from the shores of Norway, should 
convey signals to a fleet anchored in a con- 
venient port, and ready to put to sea, there 
to contend with its foes long before they 
could possibly land. These simple histori- 
cal circumstances are abundantly unfolded 
to usin the Orkneyinga Saga. Our inquiry, 
therefore, becomes comprised in the follow- 
ing questions ; First, In what part of Orkney 
were its ancient gallies most commonly 
moored? And secondly, In what manner 
were timely signals conveyed to the fleet 
thus moored to arm and put to sea? 

The first of these questions is soon re- 
solved. It is evident, that, as hostile at- 
tacks were chiefly to be dreaded from the 
north, the most northerly harbour which 
could afford good shelter and depth of water 
for ships, provided also that it was situated 
on the east coast of Orkney, would be pre- 
ferred : as these two circumstances of situa- 
tion united, would be requisite for readily 
clearing out to oppose a hostile fleet, ad- 
vancing in its proper course from Norway. 
Now, the most northerly island, lying also 
to the east of the Orkney group, is North 
Ronaldsay ;—but here there is no harbour 
whatever. Nor is the island of Sanday, the 
next in succession, much more fortunate ; 
its navigation being greatly obstructed by 
surrounding shoals of sand, whence the 
island has derived itsname. In short, there 
is no port whatever which could have af- 
forded any convenience to early war ships, 
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required upon the approach of an invading 
fleet to instantly put to sea, more north 
than the sound of Papa Stronsa. This har- 
bour, then, which lies due south of Elsness 
in Sanday, being divided from it by a chan- 
nel a league and a half across, must, from 
necessity, have been selected as the ancient 
Portsmouth of Orkney. No other situation 
could have been so eligible for instant em- 
barkation into the Northern Ocean ;—which 
superior advantage is even acknowledged at 
the present day, by its being the only har- 
bour in the isles of Orkney which is deemed 
a convenient one for the prosecution of the 
‘North Sea Fishery of the Herring. 

The site of the ancient Portsmouth of 
Orkney being thus established, the next ob- 
ject is to shew through what medium tele- 
graphic signals, which consisted of beacon- 
fires, were conveyed to the fleet thus an- 
chored in the sound of Papa Stronsa. 

Shetland, which yielded a more willing 
obedience to Norway, was frequently in 
league with this power against Orkney, and 
as hostile fleets were often reinforced in the 
more loyal province, the intermediate island, 
named Fair Isle, of difficult access except to 
boats, was firmly retained by the Orcadians, 
and converted into their most northerly sig- 
nal station. From this site, an alarm fire, 
which would be first hailed in North Ro- 
naldsay, would be answered by its inhabi- 
tants kindling a fresh flame in order that 
the intelligence might spread to Papa Wes- 
tray and Westray on the west, and to San- 
day on the south. Sanday would propagate 
the alarm to the fleet which was anchored 
in Papa Stronsa, with particulars of the 
number of hostile vessels approaching the 
Orcadian shores. These particulars, as we 
are assured by divers writers so late even as 
the time of Wallace, were usually signified 
by the number of fires which were lighted ; 
and hence the many vitrified cairns with 
which the signal station of Elsness in San- 
day now appears studded. 

In order also to complete the efficiency of 
this telegraphic system, every Scandinavian 
province had its laws whereby watchmen 
were placed at the various wart hills of the 


PANATHENAIC VASES. 

Dec. 7. At the meeting of the Royal 
Society of Literature, a paper was read, com- 
municated by Chevalier Brinsted, on the 
subject of Panathenaic Vases, a collection of 
which are now exhibiting in London. The 
official inscription found on these remarka- 
ble monuments formed the chief object of 
attention. ‘This inscription has never hi- 
therto been satisfactorily explained, because 
the question has never been considered in 
its real extent and bearings, which embrace 
a view of the principal institutions connected 
with the Panathenaic laws and festivals. 
These festivals or games were anciently held 
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country, as the Ward or Vord Hills of Ork- 


ney were named, who were required, under 
the severest penalties, to be constantly on 
the alert to transmit a signal of alarm to a 
fleet, or to the chain of beacons of which it 
might form a link. Accordingly, to the 
north of the small island of Papa Stronsa, a 
higher cairn than common, intended as a 
look-out place, appears, with the evident 
foundations of a building near it, which, no 
doubt, was the residence of the watchman 
whose office it was, upon the fires of Els- 
ness being kindled, to instantly warn the 
fleet which was anchored in the contiguous 
sound. 

Dr. Hibbert visited several of the more 
common wart or ward hills of Orkney, but 
observed the beacon cairns upon them to 
show little more than discoloration from fire, 
with the exception of one ward hill only, — 
namely, that of Sanday, which is situated 
about two miles north of Elsness. ‘Three 
of the cairns on this height were consider- 
ably vitrified. 

Such is the general history of the vitrified 
cairns of Orkney, which may serve to set at 
rest questions which have been agitated for 
more than half a century. The first is,— 
To what uses or observances is the effect of 
vitrification attributable ? While the second 
is, To what people is the effect attributable ? 
In a tone of confidence, therefore, we are 
now entitled to reply,—That vitrification 
was merely incidental to the fires which 
were kindled upon beacon stations ; and that 
the people who in every country which they 
occupied or colonized, organized systems of 
beacon stations, were of Scandinavian origin. 
That, from the tenth to the fourteenth cen- 
tury, a considerable part of Scotland was 
overrun by the Scandinavians, under the va- 
rious names of Northmen and Danes,* who 
reciprocally became themselves liable to in- 
vasion from other piratical tribes of the same 
northern origin as themselves, and were 
therefore induced to institute systems of 
beacon fires, in imitation of those with 
which they had been familiar in Norway. 





* See our Review, p. 605. 


in honour of Minerva, the patroness of 
Athens, and celebrated every three years. 
They were originally instituted by Erich- 
theus ; and subsequently renewed by The- 
seus. The result of M. Brinsted’s researches 
may be thus shortly summed up. 

1. The common official formula inscribed 
on these vases 

(TONAOENEOENAOAON) 

merely states, that the monument on which 
it appears is ** (ONE) OF THE PRIZES FROM 
Atuens,” which is strictly conformable to 
the simple language of remote antiquity, and 
to the nature of the Panathenaic contests, to 
which every Greek was admitted. 
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2. The inscription had a particular refer- 
ence to the sacred oil contained in these 
vases, which was the principal object of the 
contest, and the prominent part of the prize. 
This oil was always, in all Panathenaic 
games, the produce of the holy trees dedi- 
cated to Minerva; and, of course, was not 
to be obtained any where but at Athens. 

3. In consequence of the universal creed 
of the Greeks with regard to the sacred olive- 
trees, and of the oil obtained from them 
being exclusively Panathenaic, the Athenian 
government, anc especially the Areopagus— 
to whom all legal power in that respect be- 
longed—took the greatest care, by issuing 
severe laws, by appointing responsible farm- 
ers, under annual and monthly control of 
officers specially appointed, to protect and 
promote the proper culture of the sacred 
olive-groves, and to render their produce 
profitable to the state. 

4. The writer, lastly, established the pro- 
bability, that among the regulations con- 
cerning the traffic in the holy oil (for which 
article there was constant and considerable 
demand at Athens from every country where 
Panathenza were celebrated), was this in 
particular—that none but the victors in 
those games should have a right to export 
the Panathenaic oil to foreign countries. 
The existence of such a law seems to be in 
harmony with the public rewards granted 
by the state to Athenian victors in other 
public games at Olympia, Delphi, Ne- 
mea, &c. 





RUINS OF PALENQUE IN SOUTH AMERICA. 


The ruins of this ancient city, said to be 
discovered by Lieut.-Col. Galindo, Governor 
of Poten, in Central America; but which 
our correspondent Mr. Clarkson had pre- 
viously noticed in our pages (see p. 351) 
extend for more than twenty miles along 
the summit of the ridge which separates the 
country of the wild Maya Indians (included 
in the district of Poten) from the state of 
Chiapas. These, in the words of the disco- 
verer, ‘*must anciently have embraced a 
city and its suburbs. The principal build- 
ings are erected on the most prominent 
heights, and to several of them, if not to all, 
stairs were constructed. From the hollows 
beneath, the steps, as well as all the ves- 
tiges which time has left, are wholly of 
stone and plaster.” The stones of which all 
the edifices are built, are about eighteen 
inches long, nine broad, and two thick, 
cemented by mortar, and gradually inclining 
when they form a roof, but always placed 
horizontally ; the outside eaves are support- 
ed by large stones, which project about two 
feet. (These are precisely similar, from the 
description, to the stone-roofed chapels, 
three or four in number, at Cashel, Glenda- 
Jough, St. Doologh’s, near Dublin, and we 
believe one other, still existing in Ireland.) 


Ruins of Palenque.—River Quorra. 
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The woodwork has ail disappeared: the 
windows are many, subject to no particular 
arrangement, being merely small circular 
and square perforations. Renee figures in 
alto relievo are frequent on small pillars ; 
and filagree work, imitating boughs and 
feathers, is perceptible in places. Some of 
the sculptured ornaments look very like the 
Coriuthian foliage of the ancient architects. 
The ruins are buried in a thick forest, and 
the adjacent country, for leagues, contains 
remains of the ancient labours of the people 
—bridges, reservoirs, monumental inscrip- 
tions, &c. The natives say these edifices 
were built by ‘¢ the devil.” 





THE RIVER QUORRA IN AFRICA. 


Whether the river Quorra, which has 
excited so much attention from the recent 
discoveries of Lander, was known to the an- 
cients, is a problem of much interest, which 
has frequently called forth the speculations 
of the learned. 

Ata late Meeting of the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society, a paper by Col. Leake was 
read on the subject, noticed in p. 448; of 
which we present a brief analysis. 

Col. Leake commenced by remarking that 
the only passage in history anterior to the 
time of the Roman empire, from which it 
may be concluded that the Quorra was then 
known, is a description given by Herodotus 
of a journey of discovery undertaken in his 
time by some of the Nasamones, a tribe 
which dwelt near the Syrtes. An associa- 
tion having been formed of the chief men of 
this tribe to prosecute discoveries in the 
Libyan Desert, five young men were chosen 
for the adventure; and after having passed 
the inhabited region (oixeouévn), and the 
country of wild beasts (@ng:wdns), which lay 
beyond it, they traversed during many days 
the great sandy desert in a westerly direction 
(mgos Cégueoy avewov), until they arrived in 
a country inhabited by men of low stature, 
who conducted them through extensive 
marshes (probably a local inundation) to a 
river that produced crocodiles, and flowed 
towards the rising sun. And that this really 
was the Quorra seems certain, when it is 
considered, not only that it agrees with the 
description thus given, but also that it is 
the only river in North Africa which does 
agree in all points. It has been argued, in- 
deed, that this narrative is a fable, and that 
the account of the river was merely picked 
up by these young Nasamones, or by some 
others, in one of the oases of the deserts. 
But even in this case, a knowledge of its 
existence is thus demonstrated. 

There would be great difficulty, indeed, in 
any way to believe that such civilised and 
commercial people as the Cyrenzan Greeks 
and Carthaginians should have remained to 
the last period of their independence igno- 
rant of the Sudén, whence many most im- 
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portant articles of their commerce were de- 
rived, especially as we now know from Den- 
ham and Clapperton that no great natural 
impediments to communication exist on the 
route between Fezzan and Borni. And it 
is still more improbable that the Egyptians 
should have been ignorant of the existence 
of such a river as the Quorra, when it is in- 
contestable, from their monuments, that 
they carried their arms to a considerable dis- 
tance in the Sudan; and an extensive com- 
mercial intercourse between the two coun- 
tries seems an inevitable consequence of this 
circumstance, considering the advanced state 
of society and of the arts in Egypt at this 
period. 

As to the Romans, besides that they in- 
herited the learning of the Greeks, the fre- 
quent necessity of chastising the lawless 
tribes of the Libyan deserts inevitably led 
them to make frequent excursions into their 
territories; and existing monuments abun- 
dantly prove the extent to which these were 
carried. In the year 19 of the Christian 
era, for example, Cornelius Balbus triumphed 
at Rome for his conquest of the Garamantes ; 
and among numerous places of which repre- 
sentative images were borne in the proces- 
sion, Phenania now Fezzan, Garenna now 
Gherma, and Cydamus now Gerdames, are 
enumerated. Besides which, two several 
expeditions are on record of extreme interest 
in this investigation. Their date is uncer- 
tain, but they are cited by Ptolemy, on the 
authority of Marinus of Tyre, and are cu- 
riously illustrated by the discoveries of 
Horneman, Lyon, Denham, and Clapperton. 

Of the first, under the command of Sep- 
timius Flaccus, it is only related that a three 
months march from the country of the 
Garamantes into that of the Ethiopians was 
accomplished by it. The second, of which 
the particulars are given by Julius Maternus, 
who accompanied it, was an expedition sent 
by the king of the Garamantes to reduce his 
rebellious subjects in Ethiopia, which left 
Leptis Major (now Lebeda, near Tripoli), 
and after a march of four months arrived at 
Agisymba. In both instances the direction 
of the route is stated to have been due south, 
and in both the distance attained must have 
been very great. Most probably Agisymba 
was the present Bornd. From the expres- 
sions used, the road appears to have been 
well known and frequented. And the so- 
vereignty of the Garamantes was familiarly 
recognised along its whole extent, compre- 
hending, as there is reason to believe, the 
present Waday, and extending even to lati- 
tude 10° N., where a mountain was known 
by the name of » Tagauayrixnn bagayé, or 
the Garamantic Ravine. 

With these opportunities of acquiring a 
knowledge of the existence of the Quorra, 
then, it is scarcely possible to imagine that 
the Romans were ignorant of it; or that, 
knowing the remaining portions of North 
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Africa so well as they did, their descriptions 
of the Niger, which are altogether inappli- 
cable to any other river, should not have re- 
garded it. It is true that their knowledge 
of it was imperfect, even as our own has 
been till within the last few months; and 
they were certainly ignorant of its ultimately 
turning south, and joining the western ocean. 
On the contrary, they frequently speak of it 
as a ‘river of the interior,” which may be 
understood to mean beginning and ending 
without communication with the sea. And 
none of them thought it joined the Nile of 
Egypt, a magnificent idea especially patro- 
nised hy the poets,—as Claudian, when he 
represents both the Girrhzi and Garamantes 
drinking of its waters : 

“ Hune bibit infrenis Garamas, domitorque fe- 

rarum 
Girrhzus, qui vasta colit sub rupibus antra, 
Qui ramos ebeni, qui dentes vellit eburnos.” 
But the better informed were aware that this 
was not the case ; even Claudian himself, in 
@ graver composition—his poem on the first 
consulship of Stilicho—rejects the idea : 
“Gir, notissimus amnis 

#thiopum, simili menatitus gurgite Nilum.” 
And it seems most probable that they, for 
the most part, thought it was absorbed in 
One or more great central lakes, of the exis- 
tence of which they were certainly aware, 
having named several, and in particular Lake 


Libya, which appears to be the Tchad. 


ANCIENT ENGLISH POTTERY. 


Governor Pownall relates that in his time 
(1778), the men employed in fishing at the 
back of Margate Sands, in the Queen’s 
Channel, frequently drew up in their nets 
some coarse and rudely-formed earthen ves- 
sels, and that it was common to find such 
pans in the cottages of these fishermen. 
It was for some time believed that a Roman 
trading vessel, freighted with pottery, had 
been wrecked here; but on more particu- 
larly examining the spot, called by the fisher- 
men ‘‘ Pudding-pan Sand,” some Roman 
bricks were also discovered, cemented to- 
gether, so as to prove that they had formed 
part of some building. Further researches 
showed, that in Ptolemy’s second book of 
Geography, an island was designated as ex- 
isting in the immediate vicinity. Such 
pans as were recovered in a sound stage, 
were of coarse materials and rude work- 
manship, many having very neatly im- 
pressed upon them the name of * Attilia- 
nus;” but fragments of a finer and more 
fragile description of pottery were likewise 
brought to the surface; and little doubt 
remains that, during the time of the Roman 
ascendancy in England, a pottery was esta- 
blished here upon an island which has lop 
since disappeared, and that the person whose 
name has been thus singularly preserved, 
was engaged in its management.— Dr. Lard- 
ner’s Catinel Cyclopedia, Vol, XXVI1, 
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SELECT POETRY. 


THE EMPRESS OF THE WAVES, 
Written for Music, by Dr. Booker. 
ROLL, Ocean, roll thy myriad waves 


On every shore where man enslaves 
His fellow man in guile, 

To tell the habitants of earth 

That freedom, from a Briton’s birth, 
Lives in Britannia’s Isle. 


The proud to crush—the fall’n to raise*— 


These are her trophies—this her praise, 
Who blesses whom she saves. 

Then, Ocean ! let thy billows roll, 

Proclaiming Her, from pole to pole, 
Tue Empress oF THE Waves. 


Tyrants may forge the ignoble chain, 
But all their efforts will be vain, 
And plunge them in despair : 
Before Britannia shall they quail ; 
And nations, freed, their guardian hail, 
If she the Trident bear. 


That Sceptre-Trident of command, 
Confided to her righteous hand, 

Mortals need not be slaves. 
Roll, Ocean; roll, then, while enthron’d 
Britannia be for ever own’d 

THe Empress or THE Waves. 


— 
Written at Midnight Dec. 31, 1831. 
EIGHTEEN hundred thirty one, 


Now thy twelve- month’s work is done ! 

Eighteen hundred thirty two, 

‘Thy twelve-month’s work is yet to do! 

God only knows what change may be, 

In eighteen hundred thirty three ! 

Then let us whilst our breath shail last, 

Praise Him for all His bounties past : 

And, till His fiat calls us home, 

Trust Him for blessings yet to come. 
Exeter. E. T. Pitcrim. 


—-Q— 


“© OUT OF EVIL COMETH GOOD.” 
By Mrs. Carey. 


<¢ LAY by your book, Lucinda, pray.— 

Here comes the paper of to-day— 

The ****¥—Now read distinct and clear; 

For I have not the quickest ear.” 

Lucinda read-—‘* We understand, 

The Cholera’s in Sunderland.” 

‘¢ Preserve us, Heav’n! What, come so 
near? 

Then the next mail may bring it here. 

What shall we do?” Lucinda smil’d— 

«¢ Ah! you are but a thoughtless child. 

You’re not afraid ?”—**No, aunt, indeed— 

But do you wish me to proceed ?” 

“¢ Yes, child, go on.””—She did, and read 

What sage physicians thought and said, 





* Parcere subjectis et debellare superbos. 
Virg. 


(Men skill’d to wrestle with disease— 
Vers’d in the touch of pulse—and fees— 
Yet holding, on this sad occasion, 
A striking diffrence of persuasion) 
And much she marvell’d at such statements, 
As follow—though with some abatements — 
*¢ Some say, in language most emphatic, 
The pest is clearly Asiatic ; 
And will, they fear, spread desolation 
Through this, no longer favor’d, nation. 
Contagious some have always thought it, 
Some hold that winds malignant brought it— 
While some assert-—Would it were true !— 
*Tis nothing terrible nor new ; 
But, simply, what, in ev’ry year, 
They’ve found or more or less severe. 
‘© Thus puzzled by our men of science— 
Uncertain where to place reliance— 
We stand in doubt and consternation, 
Like Mr. Irving’s congregation, 
When ladies scream, in ‘ tongue unknown,” 
What might sound strangely in their own. 
*¢ Yet, in the midst of this confusion, 
We come, at least, to one conclusion— 
That cleanliness, and wholesome diet, 
Warm-clothing, temperance, and quiet 
Are, of all human means, the best 
To check the progress of the pest.” 
Lucinda paus'd, with thoughtful brow— 
*¢ So, child, it seems you're frighten’d now.” 
** Not for myself, dear aunt, believe— 
*Tis for the helpless poor I grieve ; 
For how shall those, condemn’d to know 
Th’ extremes of human want and woe, 
Find succour in the fearful hour, 
When fell disease exerts its pow’r? 
For them what hope? And, then, ’tis said, 
The pestilence will quickly spread 
From poor to rich.’’—** Oh, child, forbear! 
You shock me—but we must prepare 
To meet the worst.”—She rang the bell. 
‘6 Order my carriage, George, and tell 
The coachman that I mean to call 
At Hautville House, and Homely Hall.’”’ 
She went—and told the fearful tale— 
While many a rosy cheek turn’d pale— 
Purse-strings were drawn — subscriptions 
made, 
The neighb’ring poor, in time, to aid— 
Some gave from sympathy sincere, 
Many for shame, and more for fear. 
And, when the sinking orb of day 
Shot from the west his parting ray, 
Fatigued, the lady homeward wended— 
Told what was done, and what intended, 
By those, who had resolv’d to take 
Such measures, for precaution’s sake, 
As might, they hoped (should Heav’n be- 
friend ’em) 
From the dread pestilence defend ’em. 
‘* *Tis well, dear aunt,” Lucinda said— 
‘¢ While Want’s pale victims pine for bread— ' 
*Tis well the rich should interpose— 
Relieve their wants, and soothe their woes : 
And give the suff’rers cause to say— 
Pests may prove blessings, in their way.” 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 


It appears from statistical returns, that 
before the free trade system of Great Britain 
passed into a law, the exports per annum 
to France were, 

Tn 1814 ..cceccceees£2,245,713 
1821] wecccccceccece 15,419,504 
RODE 6 scwdovec0cccskshFa Nts 

After the Free-Trade system was com- 
menced, the annual amount diminished as 
follows : 

In 1827 . ccccscccccc oh 5505229 
1830. cccccoe occ ee 6675149 


The imports from France into this coun- 
try were, 

To 1814 .seceeeweeeee o£740,226 

1821 secoccccccccesse 860;616 
1825 secccccececes ol 3830;:984 
1827 «002,625,747 
1GOD i0000000ec000< eee 

Paris was the scene of some partial riots 
on Dec. 19, originating in an order made 
by the city authorities for clearing one of 
the bridges of some street-merchants, whose 
trade was deemed prejudical to the settled 
shop-keepers. The malcontent hucksters 
were joined by some of the ever-ready stu- 
dents. Three thousand students of the 
Schools of Law and Medicine had assembled 
at the Place du Pantheon, and were pro- 
ceeding with an address to General Ramo- 
rino, on his conduct in Poland, when they 
were stopped on the Pont Neuf by Commis- 
saries of Police, supported by a large force 
of cavalry (Carbineers and MunicipalGuards) , 
and after some difficulty dispersed. 

In Paris, a very extraordinary Law-cause 
has been going forward, in which the 
family of Rohan are endeavouring to set 
aside the will of the old Duke of Bourbon, 
upon the grounds that there was an under- 
standing between his mistress and Louis Phi- 
lippe, to induce him to leave his immense 
estates to one of the Orleans family. 


ITALY. 


In Italy, discontent continues to prevail 
in the Papal States. The legations of Ro- 
magna having refused to wear the Pope’s 
cockade, and to return to their allegiance, 
the French government has sent instructions 
to their Ambassador at Rome, to urge his 
Holiness to comply with the demands of his 
subjects. 


UNITED STATES. 

On the 5th Dec. the Congress opened, 
and on the 6th the President transmitted 
his annual message. It gives a most flat- 
tering account of the prosperity of the Re- 
public. It states that every branch of in- 
dustry is in the most flourishing condition— 
that the farmer prospers, the manufacturer 
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prospers, the merchant prospers, and, though 
last not least, the labourer prospers: in 
short the universal people are in a state of 
prosperity perhaps unparalleled in the his- 
tory of the world. The finances of the 
country are equally satisfactory. Since the 
enacting of the tariff her revenue has in- 
creased from about 17 millions of dollars to 
27 millions of dollars a year, and the national 
debt of the United States is on the eve of 
extinction. The revenue of the country 
for the present year (says the President) will 
not fall short of 27,700,000 dollars ; and 
the expenditure for all objects, other than 
the public debt, will not exceed 14,700,000 ; 
the payment on account of the principal and 
interest of the debt, during the year, will 
exceed sixteen millions anda half of dollars ; 
a greater sum than has been applied to that 
object, out of the revenue, in any year since 
the enlargement of the sinking fund, except 
the two years following immediately there- 
after. The amount which will have been 
applied to the public debt from the 4th of 
March, 1829, to the Ist of January next, 
which is less than three years since the ad- 
ministration has been placed in my hands, 
will exceed forty millions of dollars. From 
the large importations of the present year, 
it may be safely estimated that the revenue 
which will be received into the Treasury from 
that source during the next year, with the 
aid of that received from the public lands, 
will considerably exceed the amount of the 
present year; and it is believed that with 
the means which the Government will have 
at its disposal, from various sources, which 
will be fully stated by the proper department, 
the whole of the public debt may be extin- 
guished, either by redemption or purchase, 
within the four years of my administration. 
We shall then exhibit the rare example of a 
great nation, abounding in all the means of 
happiness and security, altogether free from 
debt. Adverting to Great Britain, the Pre- 
sident observes:—The amicable relations 
which now subsisted between the United 
States and Great Britain, the increasing inter- 
course between their citizens, and the rapid 
obliteration of unfriendly prejudices to which 
former events naturally gave rise—concurred 
to present this as a fit period for renewing our 
endeavours to provide against the recurrence 
of causes of irritation, which, in the event 
of war between Great Britain and any other 
power would inevitably endanger our peace. 

The relations of the United States with 
the European Powers, as well as with those 
of South America, are stated to be in the 
most favourable position. 


CANADA. 
The English Government (says the Mon- 
treal Vindicator) has given the disposal of 
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the vast estates of the Jesuits to the Legis- 
Jature for the purposes of education. This 
is of advantage in two ways :—There is, in 
the first case, removed from the control of 
any corrupt Administration that might arise, 
the means of doing much mischief ; and the 
second, which is obvious, insures to the peo- 
ple of Canada the advantage of education on 
the most liberal and extensive scale. For 
the restoration of these properties to their 
legitimate purpose, the country has been long 
contending ; and it has now to congratulate 
itself on the happy issue of its labours. , 


EAST INDIES. 


The accounts received from Bombay con- 
tain some interesting particulars of the mis- 
sion of Lieutenant Burnes, who had been 
commissioned by his Britannic Majesty to 
proceed tothe Court of Lahore to make 
certain presents to Runjeet Sing, the King 
of the Seikhs, with a view to open a com- 
munication with the states under the Mah- 
rajah, for the purposes of trade, &c. Lieut. 
Burnes arrived at Lahore on the 18th July. 
Among the presents conveyed by the Lieut. 
from his Majesty were some dray-horses, 
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and Sir John Malcolm’s state carriage, which 
was purchased for that — shortly after 
Sir John’s departure for England. Lieut. 
Burnes was received by the Runjeet Sing 
with flattering marks of distinction, a grand 
military spectacle having been ordered to 
honour the arrival of the Lieutenant, who 
was introduced into a most magnificent hall, 
where he was embraced by the Runjeet. 
Lieutenant Burnes then presented letters 
from his Britannic Majesty, with presents of 
five dray-horses. The Runjeet could not 
believe they were horses, but something be- 
tween an elephant and a horse. It was fully 
hoped, from the manner in which Lieutenant 
Burnes was received throughout the whole 
of the Mahrajah’s dominions,—at every prin- 
cipal place a profusion of entertainments 
were provided—that the friendly disposition 
manifested by Runjeet Sing would be pro- 
ductive of many commercial advantages to 
both countries. The Runjeet had sent a 
pressing invitation to the governor-general 
to meet him on the banks of the Jumna, 
with which it was understood his lordship 
would comply. 


—o—-- 
DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


Accounts have been ordered to be laid 
before Parliament of the total number 
of Curates in each diocese in England and 
Wales, distinguishing the number resi- 
dent in the parsonage-house, &c.; likewise 
the number of those who are licensed, and 
the amount of stipends, arranged in classes 
of 10/. and under 201. a year ;—20/. and un- 
der 30/.;—30l. and under 40/., &c., &e. ;— 
also the number of livings held by non-resi- 
dent incumbents which are of the gross an- 
nual value of three hundred pounds and up- 
wards, and under 380/.,—and alsoan abstract 
of the number and classes of non-resident 
incumbents, and of the number of resident 
incumbents, according to the last diocesan 
returns, 

A Petition to the Bishop of Oxford, on 
the subject of the insufficiency of many be- 
nefices to maintain a resident minister, has 
been for some time circulated amongst the 
Clergy of the Diocese of Oxford. The 
number of parishes in which it is at present 
impossible for the officiating minister to 
reside, through insufficiency of means, is so 
great, and the benefit of having the minis- 
ter resident amongst his parishioners so ap- 
parent, that we should rejoice to hear that 
means can be devised to aid the Governors 
of Queen Anne’s Bounty in their object of 
augmenting these small benefices. 

Dec. 22. The most extensive and de- 
structive fire that has occurred in Liverpool 





for many years, took place in Fenwick street, 
about ten at night, and soon afterwards 
communicated to the extensive premises 
occupied by Messrs. Bateman & Co. general 
brokers. At twelve o’clock the three ware- 
houses next to Water-street were in a com- 
plete blaze from top to bottom. The reflec- 
tion of the flames was seen for miles around. 
The flames could not be prevented from 
spreading to the adjoining premises on the 
west side of Fenwick-street ; building after 
building caught, and five or six large ware- 
houses, extending more than half way from 
Water-street to Brunswick-street, have been 
reduced to ashes. 

Dec. 26. Experiments were made on the 
Chain Pier, Brighton, in presence of the Duke 
of Sussex and many other persons of distinc- 
tion, of a new code of rocket signals, in- 
vented by Lieutenant Hughes, R.N., and 
intended to supersede the lanterns at present 
used for that purpose in the navy. No less 
than seven admirals were preseut—Sir Ro- 
bert Otway, Sir Pulteney Malcolm, Admiral 
Thomson, and four others. The signals 
were fired from two batteries, that on the 
pier being directed by Lieutenant Hughes, 
and at Bear’s Hide (near Newhaven) by 
Lieutenant Crispo. Rockets of ten different 
colours are used; and it is supposed that 
they will be equally available in the most 
boisterous weather as in a perfect calm. 

Dec. 26. An extraordinary riot took 
place in Aberdeen, in consequence of some 
dead bodies being discovered in a building 
recently erected in St. Andrew’s-street, for 
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an anatomical theatre. The people assem- 
bled in crowds round the place, and crying 
** Burn the house !—down with the 
Burking shop !” proceeded deliberately to 
the work of destruction. There was no 
civil force able to oppose them ; and before 
eight o’clock they had not left one stone 
upon another in the obnoxious building. 
Having thus wreaked their vengeance, the 
mob dispersed, and by ten o'clock all again 
was quiet. 

The New Bill brought into Parliament 
for the avowed purpose of doing away with 
the atrocities attending the ‘* march of ana- 
tomy” in this country, proposes to repeal 
the statute which makes it illegal to be in 
possession of a dead body for the purpose of 
dissection. It also proposes to repeal so 
much of the 9th Geo. [V. as directs that 
the bodies of murderers be delivered to be 
dissected. It proposes to empower relatives 
or executors to deliver the bodies of deceased 
persons to the anatomists—unless the de- 
ceased shall have objected either in writing 
or orally, in the presence of witnesses, and 
provided a certificate from the medical man 
who attended the deceased, or from some 
other medical man, is delivered with the 
body; which certificate the anatomists are 
to transmit, within twenty-four hours, to 
Inspectors to be appointed by the Secretary 
of State. 

The census of the population of Scotland, 
for 1831, shows an increase of about 
250,000 since 1821—the numbers being 
2,098,456 and 2,365,700. 


—}-—- 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


Routs Court.—The Attorney-General v. 
Brasenose College. In this case it ap- 
peared that as far back as the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth certain lands had been settled by 
Noel, Dean of St. Paul’s, on the Principal 
and Fellows of Brasenose College, as trus- 
tees to support a free school in Middleton, 
and certain scholarships in the College for 
candidates, and from thence and other 
schools in Lancashire. In the course of 
tine the proceeds of this trust property in- 
creased in value. The original stipends for 
the school and scholarships had not been in- 
creased beyond their nominal value ; in con- 
sequence of which the foundation gradually 
fell into decay, while the surplus income of 
the charity was applied to the purposes of 
Brasenose. It was in order to rectify this 
abuse that the information was filed at the 
instance of the Attorney-general. It ap- 
peared, however, that even in the lifetime of 
the founder, and by his direction, arrange- 
ments were made in respect to this founda- 
tion, which interfered with its original regu- 
lation, and eventually led to the abuses now 
complained of. Under these circumstances 
the Master of the Rolls said he should not 
deem it expedient in him to correct a system 
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which was coeval with the very letters patent 
of the Institution, and therefore the informa- 
tion should be dismissed, but without costs. 

Dec. 5. Bishop and Williams, who, with 
May, were convicted on the 2d for the mur- 
der of an Italian boy, (see p. 461) were ex- 
ecuted at the Old Bailey, when a number of 
persons were severely injured, owing to the 
pressure of the vast crowd. May was respited. 
And on Jan. 9, 1832, Elizabeth Cooke, was 
executed for the murder of Mrs. Walsh, 
under circumstances of similar atrocity. 

Dec. 21. A very numerous meeting of 
the clergy of the Established Church was 
held in the apartments of the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, Lincoln’s 
Inn-fields ; the Archbishop of Canterbury 
in the chair, supported by the Bishops of 
London, Lichfield and Coventry, Llandaff, 
Chichester, &c. The object was to con- 
sider the propriety of pressing upon Govern- 
ment and the East India Company the ne- 
cessity of increasing the number of bishops 
in India. The recent death of Dr. Turner, 
the Bishop of Calcutta, was the principal 
reason why the meeting was convened. 14 
was ultimately agreed that a memorial to 
such an effect should be prepared, and pre- 
sented to Government and the East India 
Company. 

Dec. 31. The proprietors of Drury-lane 
and Covent-garden having served notices on 
the owners of the Minor Theatres in London, 
that, should they perform any pieces of the 
regular acting drama, they would be pro- 
ceeded against for the recovery of the penalty 
thereby incurred, amounting to 501. for each 
night of such representation; a meeting 
of the committee of authors and actors inte- 
rested in the success of the drama took place 
at the York-hotel, Waterloo-road, when the 
form of a petition, drawn up by Mr. Serle, 
to be presented to the legislature immediate- 
ly upon the re-assembling of Parliament, 
was submitted to those present, and unani- 
mously agreed to. The petition recites the 
various Acts of Parliament which have been 
passed on the subject of theatrical repre- 
sentations, aud points out the manifold evils 
suffered by the Minor Drama through the 
operation of such Acts, and the numerous 
families which would become destitute by 
their being strictly enforced ; and concludes 
with the following prayer: ‘ Petitioners 
most humbly pray your honourable House 
to take their hard case into its most serious 
consideration, and be pleased to repeal the 
10th George II., chapter 28, and to extend 
the powers of magistrates under the 25th 
George II., chapter 36, and 28th George 
II., chapter 19, enabling them to grant to 
such persons as they may think fit, and 
under such restrictions and regulations as 
may be thought most proper, similar licenses 
to what the magistrates in the country, 
under the 28th George III., chap. 30, have 
@ power to grant.” 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GazetTe Promotions. 

July 30. Joseph Chamberlayne Wilkin- 
son Ackerley, otherwise Acherley, of South- 
ampton, esq. to use the name of Chamber- 
layne only, and bear the arms quarterly with 
his own; pursuant to the will of his ma- 
ternal uncle E. J. Chamberlayne, esq. of 
Maugersbury, co. Glouc. 

Dec. 10. 62nd Foot, Capt. J. Walter, 
to be Major. 

Dec. 20. Walter Aston Blount, esq. to 
be Genealogist of the order of the Bath, and 
Blanc Coursier Herald. 

Dec. 23. 43d Foot, Capt. E. G. Walpole 
Keppel, to be Major——42th Foot, Capt. 
Lee Porcher Townshend to be Major. 

Dec. 26. Geo. J. Bell, esq. Advocate, to 
be one of the Six Ordinary Clerks of Ses- 
sion in Scotland. 


Dec. 27. George John Grey, esq. of 
Stockton-upon-Tees, to take the surname 
and bear the arms of Scurfield. 

Naval Appointments.—Capt. Sam. Cham- 
bers, to the Ocean, 80; Commander S. L. 
Vassall, to the Harrier, 18; Commander 
Robert Gordon, to the Pearl, 32. 





EcciesiasTICAL PREFERMENTS. 
Rev. E.W. Clarke, Great Yeldham R. Essex. 
Rev. W. H. Cartwright, Kingswinford R. 
co. Stafford. 
Rev. J. Harding, Goodleigh R. Devon. 
Rev. N. Lightfoot, Stockleigh Pomeroy R. 
Devon. 
Rev. E. R. Mantell, Louth V. co. Lincoln. 
Rev. J. Matthew, Chelvey R. Somerset. 
Rev. Mr. Penfold, Wordesley P. C. co, Staff. 





BIRTHS. 

Dec. 18. At Harrington House, White- 
hall, the Countess of Harrington (late Miss 
Foote), a son, 21. At Brook Lodge, 
near Wrington, the lady of Major O’Don- 
noghue, a son. 28. At Wardour Cas- 
tle, the Hon. Mrs. Arundell, a son. At 
Arnewood Lodge, the Lady of F. R. West, 
esq. M.P. 8 dau. In London, the Lady 
of Capt. Stevenson, of Bafford House, Glou- 
cestershire, a son. 

Lately. At Enstone, Oxf. Lady Gran- 
ville Somerset, a son, At Hill House, 
Tooting, Surrey, the wife of Ald. Venables, 
M.P. a dau. 

















MARRIAGES. 

Oct.... At Bradburn in Kent, Henry 
Headley Parish, esq. His Maj. Sec. of Lega- 
tion to Greece, to Caroline, dau. of the late 
— Lateward, esq. of Perivale. 

Nov. 2. At Kingston, Jamaica, Henry 
Forbes, jun. esq. to Mary-Anne, youngest 
dau. of James Smith, esq. and granddau. of 
Alex. Aikman, esq. and the late Mrs. Aik- 
man (whose death is recorded in p. 571.) 

Dec. 8. W. Willes, esq. of Astrop- 
house, in the county of Northampton, to 
Sophia, dau. of W. R. Cartwright, esq. of 
Aynho, in the same county. 15. At 
Cork, W. L. O’Halloran, son of Gen. O’Hal- 
loran, to Eliza Minton, eld. dau. of J. Mon- 
tague Smyth, esq. 16. At Bedford, the 
Rev. Tho. Brereton, Vicar of Steeple Mor- 
den, Cambridgeshire, to Louisa Milboura, 
dau. of James Dyson, esq. 19. At 
Brighton, the Hon. A. W. Pelham, M.P. 
eldest son of Lord Yarborough, to the Hon. 
Adelaide Maude, dau. of the Vise. Hawarden. 
——aAt Brocklesby, Lincolnshire, the Hon. 
Charlotte Anderson Worsley Pelham, only 
dau.of Lord Yarborough, to JosephWm. only 
son of Sir J. Copley, Bart. of Sprotborough, 
Yorkshive. 20. Arthur Willoughby Cole 
Hamilton, esq. of Beltrim Castle, co. Ty- 














rone, to Emilia, dau. of Rev. Charles Cobbe 
Beresford. At St. George’s Hanover-sq. 
Sir J. Montague Burgoyne, Bart. gren. foot 
guards, of Sutton Park, Bedfordshire, to 
Mary Harriet, dau. of Col. Gore Langton, 
M.P. of Newton Park, Somerset.——Chas. 
Shakerley, esq. of Park-place, Berks, to Jesse 
Matilda dau. of James Scott, esq. of the 
Manor House, Shepperton. At Kensing- 
ton, the Rev. T. S. Evans, Head Master of 
the Proprietary Grammar School of Kensing- 
ton, to Jane, only dau. of — Merriman, esq. 
of Kensington-square. 21. AtChelsea, 
J. E. Walters, esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, to 
Eleanor, dau. of A. R. Sidebottom, esq. of 
Lincoln’s Inn. 22. At Lymington, 
Hants, the Rev, Stephen Middleton, of Chel- 
tenham, to Anne, dau. of the late Thomas 
Beckley, esq. 27. At Marylebone 
Church, Capt, Forth, 75th reg. to Caroline 
dau. of R. Sherson, esq. of Nottingham- 
place. At St. George’s, Hanover-square. 
Edw. Wetenliale, esq. to Mary, eldest dau. 
of John Dowding, of St.Omer’s, esq. At 
Caterham, C. J. Roberts, esq. M.D. of New 
Bridge-street, to Marianne, dau. of Mr. Pin- 
der Simpson, of Old Burlington-street, 
28. At St.George the Martyr, the Rev. 
B. Armitage, to Ann Susanna, eldest dau. of 
the late J. Longden, esq. Queen-sq. Blooms- 
bury. 29. At St. Giles’s, H.C. Duckle, 
esq. M.D. of Gower-street, to Mary-Ann, 
only dau. of W. Montriou, esq. of Char- 
lotte-st. Bloomsbury. At Limehouse, 
the Rev. E. E. Rowsell, to Anna Maria, eld. 
dau. of W, Baker, esq.——31. At Kenning- 
ton, Mr. Fred. Dunhill, of Islington, to 
Sarah Hall, only dau of the Rev. Dr. Styles, 
of Holland Chapel-house, Brixton. 

Lately. At Gosforth, the Rev. J. Fox, 
Head Master of the Free Grammar School 
at St. Bees, to Miss Hudleston, dau. of 
John Hudleston, esq. of Rainors, in the pa- 
tish of Gosforth. 
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OBITUARY. 
on ae 


Lapy Epwarp FITZGERALD. 


The story of this lady, whose recent 
death at Paris has been recorded in p. 
477, is, in truth, a romance of real life. 
The mystery of her birth has never been 
fully explained. It has been positively 
affirmed that she was the daughter of 
Madame de Genlis by the Duke of Or- 
Jeans (the infamous Egalité). Madame 
de Genlis, who must have known pretty 
accurately whether or not she had given 
birth to the child, is exceedingly cireum- 
stantial in detailing certain particulars 
connected with her history, which, if 
they had obtained credit, would have 
silenced scandal and set the matter at 
rest. It would appear, that about the 
year 1782, the Duke of Orleans com- 
mitted the education of his chidren to 
Madame de Genlis, who, anxious that 
they should become perfect in the living 
languages, had taken into their service 
English and Italian female domestics, 
and moreover resolved on educating 
with her pupils a young English girl of 
nearly her own age. The Duke was 
then in correspondence with a Mr. 
Forth, and requested him to find out 
and forward to France a handsome little 
girl, of from five to six years old. Mr. 
Forth immediately executed the commis- 
sion, and sent by his valet a horse, toge- 
ther with the infant, and accompanied 
by a note in these words—* J have the 
honour to send to your highness the 
finest mare and the prettiest little girl in 
all England.” This infant was Pamela, 
afterwards Lady Edward Fitzgerald. 

When the gallant but unbappy Lord 
Edward proposed marriage to her young 
pretegée, Madame de Genlis conceived it 
her duty to lay before his Lordship such 
papers as had reference to points upon 
which a husband might naturally desire 
to be informed. ‘She was,” says Ma- 
dame, “the daughter of a man of 
high birth, named Seymour, who mar- 
ried in spite of his family a young 
woman of the lowest class, called Mary 
Syms, and went off with her to New- 
foundland, on the coast of America, 
where he established himself at a place 
called Fogo. There Pamela was born, 
and received the name of Nancy. Her 
father died, and the mother returned to 
England with her child, then eighteen 
months’ old. As her husband was disin- 
herited, she was reduced to great misery, 
and forced to work for her bread. She 
had settled at Christ church, which Mr. 
Forth, passed through four years after, 


and being commissioned by the Duke of 
Orleans to send us a young English girl, 
he saw this girl, and obtained her from 
her mother. When I began to be really 
attached to Pamela, 1 was very uneasy 
lest her mother might be desirous of 
claiming her by legal process ; that is, 
lest she might threaten me with doing 
so, to obtain grants of money it would 
have been out of my power to give. I 
consulted several English lawyers on the 
subject, and they told me that the only 
means of protecting myself from this 
species of persecution was to get the 
mother to give me ber daughter as an 
apprentice for the sum of twenty-five 
guineas. She agreed; and, according to 
the usual forms, appeared in the Court 
of King’s Bench before Lord Chief-Jus- 
tice Mansfield. She there signed an 
agreement, by which she gave me her 
daughter as an apprentice till she be- 
came of age, and could not claim her 
from me till she paid all the expenses I 
had been at for her maintenance and 
education ; and to this paper Lord Mans- 
field put his name and seal, as Lord 
Chief-Justice of the Court of King’s 
Bench.” 

Her arrival at the Palais Royal, how- 
ever, occasioned odd conjectures. She 
was educated with the princes and prin- 
cesses, as a companion and friend; she 
had the same masters, was taken equal 
care of, partook of their sports, and ber 
astunishing resemblance to the Duke’s 
children would have made her pass for 
their sister, were it not for her foreign 
accent. Whilst Pamela and the young 
Princesses were pursuing their studies in 
the delightful retreat of Belle-chasse, the 
Revolution broke out. The Duke of 
Orleans and his two sons, the Dukes of 
Chartres and Montpensier, warmly sup- 
ported its principles. Madame de Gen- 
lis was then an admirer of the Consti- 
tuent Assembly—Pamela participated in 
her enthusiasm for liberty, and every 
Sunday the distinguished members of 
that assembly met at Belle-chasse. Bar- 
rere, Petion, David, were constantly at 
her soirées, and there, in the presence of 
these young girls, seriously discussed the 
important questions of the day. Pamela, 
abounding in beauty and every mental 
accomplishment, had just reached her 
fifteenth year, and the Duke of Orleans 
had directed his notary to draw out a 
settlement of fifteen hundred livres a 
year upon her. The notary declared 
that the orphan was not competent to 
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receive the annuity unless she had a 
guardian. ‘* Well then,” replied the 
Duke, “ let herself chouse a guardian— 
enough of deputies come to Belle-chasse, 
so that she can have no difficulty in se- 
lecting one.” On the Sunday following 
the Duke’s answer was communicated to 
Pamela, at a moment when the usual 
party had assembled. ‘I have not much 
time to reflect,” she said, “ but if Citi- 
zen Barrere would favour me with be- 
coming my guardian, I should make 
choice of him.” Barrere gladly assented, 
and all the formalities of the contract 
were svon executed. When the Consti- 
tuent Assembly had terminated its gio- 
rious labours, Madame de Genlis pro- 
ceeded to England with Mademoiselle 
d’Orleans and Pamela, and attended by 
two Deputies, Petion and Voidel. It 
was then Lord Edward Fitzgerald first 
saw Pamela. The brilliancy of her 
beauty, the graces of her mind, and the 
free expression of her feelings of liberty, 
made a deep impression on the young 
Irishman; and when Madame de Genlis, 
alarmed at the turn which things were 
taking in France, retired with her pupils 
to Tournay, where the presence of Du- 
mouriez and of the Duke assured them 
asafe asylum, Lord Edward Fitzgerald 
accompanied them, and soon became the 
husband of Pamela. 

During her residence in England, if 
we are to credit the statement of Ma- 
dame de Genlis, the fair Pamela re- 
ceived an offer of marriage from Sheri- 
don. A few years after the unhappy 
fate of her husband, she became the 
wife of Mr. Piteairn, an American, and 
Consul! at Hamburgh : from this gentle- 
man, however, it appears, she was sub- 
sequently divorced. Sbe then resumed 
the name of Fitzgerald, and lived in 
great retirement in one of the provinces, 
until the Revolution of 1830 placed the 
associate of ber childhood upon a throne. 
Lady Fitzgerald was, in consequence of 
this event, tempted to visit Paris; but, 
we understand, she received little notice 
from Louis Phillipe or any of his family. 
If a closer tie than that of friendship 
bad ever existed, the King of France 
was either in ignorance of its nature, or 
thought it wiser and more frugal to deny 
its strength. Pamela died in indigence ; 
was followed to the grave by a few 
mourners, among whom was the Duke 
de Talleyrand, and the events of her life 
will perhaps, hereafter, form the ground- 
work of a romance. 





CoMTE DE MONTALEMBERT. 
June 21. At Paris, aged 53, the Comte 
de Montalembert, Peer of France. 
His father, the Baron de Montalem- 
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bert, whose high principles of honour 
and fidelity had led him to emigrate, 
and to seek an asylum in England, was 
distinguished for chivalrous devotion to 
the cause of his legitimate king. He 
raised the Legion de Montalembert ; and 
served with great bravery in St. Do- 
mingo. His only son, the late Count, 
received his military education under 
the able direction of General Jarry, at 
High Wycomb. In 1799 he was ap- 
pointed a Cornet in the First Dragoon 
Guards; afterwards a Lieutenant in the 
29th Light Dragoons ; was sent out to 
Egypt on the Staff in 1801; and after- 
wards proceeded with his regiment (the 
69th) to India, where his merits attract- 
ed the attention of General Lord How- 
den, then commander-in-chief at Ma- 
dras, who appointed him his aide-de- 
camp. On his return to England he was 
appointed to the Permanent Staff of the 
Quartermaster - general’s department ; 
and accompanied Sir John Moore’s ex- 
pedition to Spain in 1808. He after- 
wards served under the Duke of Wel- 
lington, and was present at the battle of 
Vimiera. He accompanied the expedi- 
tion to Walcheren in 1810, and had 
nearly fallen a victim to the fever. He 
was afterwards employed in the Quarter- 
master-general’s department, in various 
parts of England, till the downfall of 
Buonaparte’s government in 1814, when 
he was specially sent by the Prince Re- 
gent to announce to Louis XVIII., then 
residing at Hartwell, the joyful news of 
his restoration to the throne of his an- 
cestors. A high sense of honour then 
led him to resign, with very great re- 
gret, his commission in the British army. 

He returned to his native country in 
1814, and met with that reception from 
his own sovereign which his devotion, 
and that of his father, so well merited. 
He obtained the rank of a Colonel in the 
French army, the Cross of St. Louis, 
that of Officer of the Legion of Honour, 
and was appointed second Secretary of 
Embassy to the Court of St. James. 
At the period of the Hundred Days he 
was sent to Bordeaux twice: the first 
time, to watch over and and direct the 
departure of Madame la Duchesse d’An- 
gouléme; the second, with three fri- 
gates and several transports, to assist in 
putting down Buonaparte’s partisans in 
the south of France. On his return to 
London he was appointed first Secretary 
of Embassy; and Louis XVIII., who 
appreciated his talents highly, appointed 
him in 1816 his Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary to the Court of Stutgard; and in 
1819 be was raised to the dignity of a 
Peer of France. In 1820 he was ap- 
pointed Minister Plenipotentiary to the 
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Court of Denmark ; but an independent 
vote which he gave in the House of 
Peers against the Duke de Richelieu’s 
administration led to bis removal. Dur- 
ing six years he remained without em- 
ployment, but took an active part in 
the House of Peers. In 1826 he was ap- 
pointed Minister to the Court of Stock- 
holm, where he evinced those talents 
and other amiable qualities which had 
distinguished him throughout the whole 
course of his life. The death of a be- 
loved daughter, at the close of 1829, 
afflicted him deeply, and induced him to 
solicit a leave of absence, which led to 
his being present at Paris during the 
struggle between Charles X. and the Pa- 
risians. The talents which the Comte 
de Montalembert displayed as a speaker, 
raised him high in the estimation of his 
countrymen. His principles — those 
which he bad naturally imbibed during 
a long residence in England—were those 
of a firm constitutional supporter of the 
monarchy, and of a nuncompromising de- 
fender of the just rights and liberties of 
the people. He married an English 
lady, Eliza, the only daughter and 
heiress of the late James Forbes, Esq., 
of Stanmore Hill; by whom he bad 
three children—Charles, the present 
Count, Arthur, and Eliza, whose la- 
mented death we have just bad occasion 
to allude to. He was buried in the * Ci- 
meti@ére du Sud,’’ or ‘du Mont Par- 
nasse.” His funeral was attended by 
his sons, a few of bis colleagues, and by 
many unknown persons, who came to 
render that last homage to a man whose 
independent and eloquent efforts during 
the whole of last Session had rendered him 
deservedly popular.—Annual Obituary. 





GENERAL DRUMMOND. 

Aug... James Drummond, Esq. of 
Drummowhance, a General in the army. 

He was appointed Ensign the 40th 
Foot, in 1776, and served in the Ameri- 
can campaign of 1777, in the Jerseys, 
and was in the different actions. In 
1773 he was appointed Lieutenant in 
the 43rd; and he served constantly with 
the American army until the peace of 
1783. He obtained the command of a 
company in 1787, a Majority Dec. 2, 
1793, and at the close of the same month 
the Lieutenant-colonelcy of his regi- 
ment. He was then lately arrived in the 
West Indies; where he commanded the 
43rd at the sieges of Martinique, St. 
Lucie, and Guadaloupe, and was made 
prisoner on the French retaking the 
latter island in 1794. In 1795 he effect- 
ed his escape, and returned to England. 

He received the brevet of Colonel Jan. 
26, 1797; and on the 29th of May that 
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year was appointed Brigadier-General, 
and sent to command at St. Lucie, where 
he remained until August 1798. In De- 
cember he was placed on the Irish staff, 
where he continued until 1802. In May 
1803 he was appointed a Brigadier-Ge- 
neral in Guernsey; in Sept. following, 
Major-General, and removed to the 
Portsmouth district; in March 1804, to 
the staff of Malta; and, on his arrival 
there, to that at Gibraltar, where he 
remained for a considerable time. He 
was appointed Colonel of the 7th Garri- 
son Battalion in 1807, Lieut.-General in 
1810, and General in 1821. 
Rosert Brown, Eso. 

Feb. 14. At Drylawbill, East Lothian, 
aged 73, Robert Brown, Esq., an excel- 
lent writer on agriculture. 

He was born in the village of East 
Linton, where he entered into business : 
but his natural genius soon led him to 
agricultural pursuits, which he followed 
with singular success. He commenced 
his agricultural career at Westfortune, 
and soon afterwards removed to Markle. 
Mr. Brown was a contemporary and in- 
timate acquaintance of the late George 
Rennie, Esq. of Phantassie, and to the 
memory of them both agriculture owes 
a tribute of gratitude. Mr. Rennie 
chiefly confined his attention to the 
practice of agriculture; and his fine 
estate furnished evidence of the skill 
with which his plans were devised, and 
of the accuracy with which they were 
executed. While Mr. Brown followed 
close to Mr. Rennie in the field, the 
energies of his mind were, however, 
more particularly directed to the literary 
department of agriculture. His ‘‘ View 
of the Agriculture of the West Riding of 
Yorkshire,’’ 8vo. 1799; his “* Treatise 
on Rural Affairs,’’ 2 vols, 8vo. 1811, and 
his articles in the ‘* Edinburgh Farmer’s 
Magazine” (of which he was conductor 
during fifteen years), evinced the sound- 
ness of his practical knowledge, and the 
energy of his intellectual faculties. His 
best articles are translated into the 
French and German languages; and 
** Robert Brown of Markle” is quoted 
by continental writers as an authority 
on agricultural subjects. He took an 
active interest in the public welfare, es- 
pecially when rural economy was con- 
cerned; and by his death the tenantry 
of Scotland have lost a no less sincere 
friend than an able and zealous advo- 
cate. 





Jack Mitrorp. 
Dec. .. In St. Giles’s workhouse, 
Jack Mitford, an author and very eccen- 
tric character. 
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Like the talented Miss Mitford, the 
authoress of Rienzi and Tales of our 
Village, this person is said to have been 
nearly related to Lord Redesdale and 
the Historian of Greece; perbaps de- 
scended from their great-uncle Samuel, 
“‘ who,” says the Peerage, * married and 
left issue.”’ 

Jack Mitford was originally in the 
navy, and fought under Hood and Nel- 
son. His name will be remembered in 
connection with Lady Perceval, in the 
Blackheath affair, for his share in which 
he was tried, but acquitted. For many 
years Mitford has lived by chance, and 
slept three nights in the week in the 
open air, when bis finances did not ad- 
mit of bis paying threepence for a denin 
St. Giles’s. Though formerly a nauti- 
cal fop, for the last fourteen years he 
was ragged and loathsome: he never 
thought but of the necessities of the 
moment. Having had a handsome pair 
of Wellington boots given to him, he 
sold them for one shilling. The fellow 
who bought them went and put them in 
pawn for 15s., and came back in triumph 
with the money. ‘* Ab!” said Jack, 
“but you went out in the cold for it.” 
He was a tolerable classic, and a man of 
varied attainments; and maintained his 
miserable existence by literary efforts, 
the memory of which is not worth pre- 
serving. Among them was a libellous 
life of the late Recorder Sir John Syl- 
vester. His largest work was the history 
of “ Johnny Newcome in the Navy,” the 
publisher of which gave him a shilling a 
day until he finished it. Incredible as it 
may appear, he lived the whole of this 
time in Bayswater fields, making a bed 
at night of grass and nettles; two pen- 
nyworth of bread and cheese, and an 
onion, were his daily food; the rest of 
the shilling he expended in gin. He 
thus passed forty-three days, washing 
his shirt and stockings himself in a 
pond, when he required clean linen. He 
edited “The Scourge’”’ and ** Bon Ton Ma- 
gazine,” and was latterly employed by 
publishers of an infamous description. A 
hundred efforts have been made to ree 
claim him, but without avail. A printer 
and publisher took him into his house, 
and endeavoured to render him ‘ de- 
cent.’’ For a few days he was suber; 
and a relative having sent him some 
clothes, he made a respectable appear- 
ance; but he soon degenerated into his 
former habits; and, whilst editing a pe- 
riodical called the “‘ Bon Ton Gazette,” 
the printer was obliged to keep him in a 
place, half kitchen, half cellar, where, 
with a loose grate tolerably filled, a 
candle, and a bottle of gin, he passed 
his days, and, with the covering of au 
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old carpet, his nights, never issuing from 
his lair but when the bottle was empty. 
Sometimes he got furious with drink, 
and his shoes having been taken from 
him to prevent his migrating, he would 
then run out without them, and has ta- 
ken his coat off in winter, and sold it for 
half a pint of gin. At the time of his 
death he was editing a penny produc- 
tion, called the ‘‘ Quizzical Gazette.” 
He wrote the popular modern song, 
** The King is a true British sailor,” and 
sold it to seven different publishers. 
Notwithstanding his habits, he was em- 
ployed by some religious publishers. 
This miserable man was buried by Mr. 
Green, of Will’s Coffee-house, Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, who bad formerly been his 
shipmate. He has left a wife and family, 
but they were provided for by Lord 


Redesdale. 
on 
CLERGY DECEASED. 

The Rev. John Ellicott, LL.B. Vicar of 
Exton, and Rector of Hornfield, Rutland, 
and Vicar of Lavendon cum Brayfield, Bucks. 
He was of Queen’s coll. Cambridge, LL.B. 
1796; was presented to Exton and Laven- 
don in 1817, and to Hornfield in 1825, all 
by Sir Gerard N. Noel, Bart. 

The Rev. David Evans, Vicar of Llan- 
gan and St. Cleary, Carmarthenshire. To 
the former living he was presented in 1800 
by the Prebendary of Llangan in the ca- 
thedral of St. David’s, and to the latter in 
1828 by J. L. Phillips, esq. 

The Rev. Pryce Jones, Perpetual Curate 
of Abthorpe, Northamptonshire. He was 
of Brazenose college, Oxford, M.A. 1775, 
and was presented to Abthorpe in 1793 by 
Sam. Blencowe, esq. 

At York, the Rev. William Jones, for- 
merly of Swindon, Wilts, and one of the 
magistrates for that county. He held also 
the Vicarage of Lyme, in Dorsetshire, 
which he resigned in 1826. 

The Rev. Mr. Kingsley, Curate of Clo- 
velly, co. Devon. 

In the King’s County, Ireland, the Rev. 
Oliver Nelson. 

At his residence, the Upper Hall, near 
Ledbury, Herefordshire, aged 76, the Rev. 
Reginald Pyndar, Rector of Madresfield, 
Worcestershire, for many years an active 
magistrate for the counties of Worcester, 
Gloucester, and Hereford, and a burgess of 
Nottingham. He was the only son of Wil- 
liam a ney esq. uncle to William first Earl 
Beauchamp; and was formerly a Fellow 
of Queen’s college, Cambridge, where he 
graduated B.A. 1776 as second Senior O; 
time, M.A. 1779. He was presented to the 
living of Madresfield by his cousin Earl 
Beauchamp in 1798. The name of Pyndar 
was exchanged for Lygon by Reginald Pyn- 
dar, esq. father of the first Earl Beauchamp, 
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but resumed in 1813 by his grandson the 
present Earl. 

The Rev. James Reed, Minister of St. 
John’s church, Wolverhampton. He was 
of Exeter-college, Oxford, M.A. 1794, 
B.D. 1803, and was presented to his church 
in 1812 by the Earl of Stamford. 

The Rev. Robert Thomas, of Pwllywrack 
House, Glamorganshire, Rector of Itton, 
Monmouthshire, and Vicar of Colwinstone. 
He was of Pembroke college, Oxford, M.A. 
1798, was presented to Colwinstone in 1797 
by Daniel Thomas, esq. and to Itton in 
1810. 

At Lisburn, the Ven. Anthony Trail, D.D. 
Archdeacon of Connor. We believe this 
gentleman was a son of the Rt. Rev. James 
Trail, formerly Lord Bishop of Down and 
Connor; and brother to the Rev. William 
Trail, LL.D. Chancellor of Connor, who 
died in February last, and of whom a notice 
will be found in part i. of our present volume, 

. 281. 

. Aged 77, the Rev. Richard Walond, Rec- 
tor of Weston-under-Penyard, and Treasurer 
of Hereford cathedral, with which he was 
connected in various relations for nearly 
fifty-five years. He was of St. John’s col- 
lege, Camb., M.A. by accumulation 1782, 
was collated to Weston in 1801 hy Dr. Bea- 
don, then Bishop of Hereford, and to the 
Treasurership in the following year. 

Aug. 11. At Combe Sydenham, Somer- 
set, aged 78, the Rev. George Notley, for- 
merly Fellow of St. Mary hall, Oxford, and 
afterwards Rector of Hatherleigh, Devon. 
At an early period of life he married Mary, 
daughter of James Marworth, of Avishays, 
in Somersetshire, esq., and coheiress to 
her brother James Thomas Benedictus Mar- 
wood, esq. On the death of that gentle- 
man in 1811 (see vol. Lxxx1i. i. 297.), Mr. 
Notley became possessed in right of his 
wife of many freehold estates in the coun- 
ties of Devon and Somerset, and likewise 
of much funded property. The Marwoods 
were originally of West Marwood, near 
Westcott, in Devonshire, from the reign of 
Henry III. (as described in Risdon’s Sur- 
vey of that county, p.334.) Mr. Notley 
was a worthy and upright clergyman, a sin- 
cere friend to the poor, and a most affec- 
tionate parent; his wife died in June 1829, 
leaving two sons, 

Aug. 26. At Henley-in-Arden, Warw. 
aged 33, the Rev. P. S. Ward Porter, Per- 
= Curate of that parish, to which cure 

e was elected by the parishiouers. 

Oct. 15. The Rev. Richard Janson, Mi- 
nister of the new church at Stretton, Che- 
shire. He was killed by the fall of a tree, 
during a gale of wind, at Wilders-pool 
causeway, uear Warrington. 

Oct.23. At King’s Road, near Gray’s 
Inn, aged 97, the Rev. Thomas Taylor, the 
author, we believe, of ‘¢ Sermons upon Sub- 
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jects interesting to Christians of every de- 
nomination, 1803,” 8vo.; and a ‘** Sermon 
preached at Carter Lane, on the death of 
Joseph Prince, esq. 1810.” 

Nov. 15. At Grundisburgh, Suffolk, aged 
70, the Rev. Richard Ramsden, D.D. Rector 
of that parish. He was formerly one of the 
senior Fellows of Trinity college, Camb. 
where he graduated B.A. 1786, M.A. 1789, 
DD. 1807 ; and was for some time deputy 
Regius Professur of Divinity. He was pre- 
sented to his living by that Society in 1817. 
He was previously incumbent of a church at 
Halifax. 

Nov. 18. At Orford, aged 60, the Rev. 
Christopher Smear, Rector of Chillesford, 
and of Sudbourne cum Orford. He was the 
fourth of his names who had graduated at 
the university of Cambridge since the Re- 
storation ; the first of Trinity-hall, took the 
degree of LL.B. in 1667; the second of 
Magdalen college, B.A. 1725; the third 
was Fellow of Caius, M.A. 1767; and the 
gentleman now deceased was of the last 
named house, B.A. 1792. He was insti- 
stuted to Chillesford in 1802 on his own 
petition; and to Sudbourne in 1830, on 
the presentation of the Crown. ‘ 

Aged 77, the Rev. Joseph Swain, Per- 
petual Curate of Beeston, Yorkshire, He 
was of Trinity hall, Camb. B.D. 1790; and 
was presented to Beestun in 1804 by the 
Vicar of Leeds. 

Nov. 20. In Hull, aged 70, the Rev. 
Christopher Crofis, Perpetual Curate of Ca- 
wood, Yorkshire; to which he was pre- 
sented within the last few years by the Pre- 
bendary of Wistow in the cathedral of York. 

Nov. 26. The Rev. William Russell, Fel- 
low of Magdalen college, Oxford, on the 
Northampton foundation. He graduated 
M.A. 1811, B.D. 1819. 

Nov. 28. The Rev. William Richardson 
Tyson, Rector of Thurcaston, Leic. He 
was formerly Fellow of Emanuel college, 
Cambridge, when he graduated B.A. 1785, 
as fourth Senior Optime, M.A. 1788, B.D. 
1795, and was presented to his living by 
that Society in 1798. 

Nov.29. At Palgrave, Norfolk, aged 76, 
the Rev. James Bidelle, a native of France, 
Minister of the Roman Catholic Chapel at 
Thelveton. 

Nov. 30. At Clovelly rectory, Devonsh. 
of epilepsy, aged 30, the Rev. Orlando Ham- 
lyn-Wiiliams, Rector of that parish, brother 
to Sir James Hamlyn- Williams, Bart. M.P. 
for Carmarthenshire, to the late Rt. Hon. 
Lady Barham, and to Lady Chichester. He 
was the third and youngest son of the late 
Sir J. H. Williams, the second Baronet, of 
Clovelly Court, (of whom we gave a memoir 
in our last volume, pt. i. p. 80,) by Diana- 
Anne, daughter of Abraham Whittaker, of 
Stratford in Essex, esq. He was presented 
to the rectory of Clovelly by his father in 
1826. 
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Dec. 6. At Droxford, Hants. aged 33, 
the Rev. John Wade Hublersty, Fellow of 
Queen’s college, Cambridge. He gradu- 
ated B.A. 1821, as eighteenth Wrangler ; 
M.A. 182-. 

Aged 45, the Rev. Charles Smelt, Rector 
of Gedling, and a magistrate for the county of 
Nottingham. He was formerly a Student of 
Christ-church, Oxford, where he graduated 
M.A. 1808, and was presented to Gedling 
by the Earl of Chesterfield in 1824. 

Dec.7. At Great Cressingham, Norfolk, 
aged 82, the Rev. Andrew Edwards, Rector 
of that parish and of Chipping Ongar, Es- 
sex. He was of St. John’s coll. Camb. B.D. 
1790; was instituted to Chipping Ongar in 
1784, and to Cressingham in 1792. 

Dec. 18. At Eydon, Npnsh. the Rev. 
Francis Annesley, formerly Fellow of All 
Souls college, Oxford, where he graduated 


M.A. 1788, B.D. 1800. 


—-F— 
DEATHS. 
Lonpon anD ITs VictniTy. 

June... In Welbeck-street, Robert Ful- 
lerton, esq. late Governor of Prince of 
Wales’s Island, Singapore, and Malacca. 

June 24. In James-street, Bucking- 
ham-gate, Colonel Sir Ralph Hamilton, 
Kat., of Olivestob, N. B. Groom of the Bed- 
chamber to the Duke of Gloucester. He 
purchased a cornetcy in the 17th light dra- 
goons in 1783, and afterwards removed to 
the King’s dragoon guards. In 1789 he 
entered the 3d foot guards, with the first 
brigade of which he served the campaign of 
1793 in the Netherlands. In 1799 he made 
the campaign of North Holland as Aid-de- 
camp to Prince William-Frederick of Glou- 
cester, who appointed him a Groom of his 
Bedchamber. From the 3d foot guards he 
exchanged into the 36th regiment, and was 
afterwards Major of the 71st. He attained 
the rank of Colonel in 1819. 

4ug... The Right Hon. Lady Augusta, 
wife of Col. Henry M. Clavering, elder sister 
to the Duke of Argyll and to Lady Char- 
lotte Bury. She was the eldest dau. of 
Jubn 5th Duke, by Elizabeth, Duchess dow. 
of Hamilton and Brandon, 2d dau. of John 
Gunning, esq. 

Aug. 7. Major Wm. Henry Toole, of 
4th vet. battalion. He was appointed Lieut. 
58th foot 1799; Captain 32d foot 1804; 
brevet Major 1814. 

Lately, Major Wm. Haviland Snowe. 
He was appointed Lieut. Royal Marines 
1796, first Lieut. 1799, Captain 1805, 
brevet Major 1819. 

Major James P. Adye, R. Art. 
tained that rank in 1819. 

At Walworth, aged 86, Mr. B. Gill, 
father of Mr. R. B. Gill, of Faringdon. He 
has left nine volumes of the most remark- 
able public events, during the last 70 years 
of his life. 

Nov. 21. 


He at- 


John Henderson, for many 
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years a faithful servant to the late Mr. El- 
liston—a useful actor, particularly in pan- 
tomime—and well remembered at the minor 
theatres. He died from dram-drinking. 

Dec. 18. Aged 46, Mr. William Hor- 
ton, jun. of Russia Court, Milk-street, el- 
dest son of William Horton, esq. of High- 
bury Grove. 

Dec. 20. At Cirencester-place, aged 81, 
Sam. Middiman, esq. the engraver of ,‘ Pic- 
turesque Views and Antiquities of Great 
Britain,” complete in 2 vols. 4to. 1811. 

Dec. 21. In Upper Seymour-st. aged 91, 
Mrs. Mary Meggott, formerly of South 
Carolina. 

Dec. 22. In Pall-mall, Margaret, widow 
of Stephen Rolleston, esq. of the Foreign- 
office. 

Dec. 24. In Trinity-sq. Elizabeth, dau. 
of the late Dr. Weekes, of Rochester. 

At Pentonville, at a very advanced age, 
Elizabeth, widow of Jesse Russell, esq. of 
Walthamstow. 

Dec. 25. J. Hopton, esq. of Barnsbury- 
st. Islington. He was the son of an Ame- 
rican loyalist, who lost a considerable pro- 
perty on that continent. 

In Upper Gower-st. aged 71, John Can- 
cellor, esq. 

Dec. 26. 
Deptford. 

Dec. 27. At Hackney, aged 63, Capt. 
R. Budden, E. I. C. service. 

In Sloane-st. the widow of Sir Ludford 
Harvey, who died Oct. 16, 1829. 

In Bryanston-st. aged 53, Eliza, wife of 
Lt.-Gen. C. Callander. 

Dec, 28. At Mabledon-pl. in his 13th 
year, Frederick-Charles, youngest son of late 
Capt. John Serrell, R. N. of Stourton 
Caundle, Dorset. 

Dec. 30. Frances-Arabella, wife of J. L. 
Yeates, esq. of the Army Pay-office. 

Dec. 31. At her sister Mrs. Morgan’s, 
Greenwich, Jane, widow of W. Bowles, esq. 
of Ashland, Hants. 


Aged 69, S. Parrell, esq. of 


Berxs.—Dec. 26. At Englefield-green, 
aged 47, Aldborough Richardson, esq. 

CamBripce.—Nov. .... At Melbourne, 
aged 83, W. Hitch, esq., a magistrate for 
the county. 

Cuester.—Lately, At Chester, aged 
70, William Harwood Folliott, esq. 

Devon.—Dec. 2. At Tavistock, aged 
51, William John Knighton Bredall, esq. 
surgeon. 

Dec. 21. At Teignmouth, William Ed- 
wards, esq., late of 56th regt. 

Aged 33, Thomas Henry Wentworth, 
esq. of Wentworth-house. 

Dec. 23. At Torquay, Anne-Ruth, dau. 
of the late Rev. John Kirby, of Mayfield, 
Sussex. 

At Stonehouse, Lieut. Roebuck. 

Dec. 30. Henry Deane, B.A. of Mount 
Radford Park, and of Caversham, Oxford. 
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Dec. 31. At Stoke, aged 78, Benjamin 
May, esq. Clerk of the Cheque in the Gun- 
wharf, Devonport. 

_ At Plymouth, Anne, widow of Comm. 
John Arthur Morell, R.N. 

Duruam.— Dec. 13. Aged 86, Isaac 
Cookson, esq. of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and 
of Whitehill. 

Lately. At Stockton, aged 18, Sarah, 
youngest dau. of Wm. Skinner, esq. banker. 

Gtouc.—Lately. Near Gloucester, aged 
54, John Michael Saunders, esq. 

Dec. 18. At Clifton, Caroline, widow of 
Robert Morgan Kinsey, esq. and 5th dau. of 
the late Sir James Harington, Bart. 

Hants.—Dec. 18. At Winchester, Wil- 
liam Elderfield, esq. of Romsey, solicitor. 

Lately. At Gosport, Phineas Kendrick, 
an army pensioner, at the patriarchal age of 
103. He served George the Second as a 
dragoon for twelve years. 

Herts.— Dec. 20. At Barnet, aged 84, 
Jane, widow of R, Lee, esq. of Leeds. 

Kent.—Dec. 26. At Tunbridge, Fran- 
ces, wife of the Rev. Dr. Knox. 

Dec. 28. At Lewisham, aged 75, Mary, 
widow of G. Browne, esq. 

Lancasuire.—Lately. At Liverpool, N. 
G. Philips, esq., an amateur artist of great 
taste and skill, and author of ‘* Views in 
Lancashire.” 

Leicester. Dec. 29. Aged 74, John 
Goodacre, esq. of Ullesthorpe-house, late a 
banker in Lutterworth. 

Lixcotn.— Dec. 19. At Grimsby, aged 
94, Mr. William Wardale, alderman. 

Mipp.esex.—Dec. 20. At Crouch-end, 
aged 59, A. Soulby, esq. of St. Mary-at-hill. 

Dec. 24. At Isleworth, Ann-Montague, 
wife of the Rev. W. H. Parker, A.M. 

NortHuMBERLAND.—Lately. Ralph Rid- 
deli, esq. of Cheeseburn Grange. 

Oxrorp.—Dec. 21. Aged 21, Joseph 
Daniell Munyard, esq. of Brasenose Coll. 
eldest son of Joseph Munyard, esq. of 
Kingston-upon-Thames. 

Dec. 23. Aged 74, the wife of James 
Wickham, esq. of Bullington. 

Sator.—Lately. At Bridgenorth, aged 
95, Mrs. Sparkes: she was four times a 
widow, lastly of Joseph Sparkes, esq. 

Somerset.—July. At Bath, aged 70, 
the Hon. Eliza, widow of Colonel William 
Annesley Baillie; aunt to Visc. Doneraile. 
She was the second dau. of St.-Leger the 
ist Viscount, by Mary, eldest dau. of Red- 
mond Barry, esq. 

Dec. 6. At Wrington, aged 73, John 
Whitley, esq. solicitor, youngest son of the 
Rev. Edw. Whitley, formerly Rector of Sut- 
ton Bonnington, Notts, and afterwards Vicar 
of Merriott, Som. 

Dec. 18. At Bath, Mr. S. Williams, 
eldest son of the Rev. C. Williams. 

Dec. 19. At Bath, Margaret, widow of 
Edw. Elcock, esq. of Barbadoes, and an 
inhabitant of Bath for more than thirty 
years, 
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Dec, 21. At Castle-hill-house, Nether- 
Stowey, Mary, widow of Edw. Sealey, esq, 

Dec. 22. At Fromefield-house, the resi- 
dence of Geo, Sheppard, esq. aged 56, Har- 
riott, eldest dau. of late Capt. Sir Thomas 
Byard, R.N. 

Dec. 24. At Bath, Mrs. Rupert Mac- 
kay, only sister of the late Lieut.-Gen. H. 
M. Gordon, formerly Lieut.-Governor of 
Jersey. 

Dec. 28. W. Garrett, esq. of the Royal 
Cresc. Bath, and Marine-parade, Brighton. 

Lately. At Stanton Drew, Grace, widow 
of Mr. John Bush, of Chew Magna, aged 
103 years. 

Starrorv.—Dec. 138. Aged 43, Peggy, 
wife of the Rev. G, Harrison, of Tamworth. 

Surrey.—Dec. 21. At Kingston-on- 
Thames, Ann, widow of John Westall, esq, 

Lately. At Roehampton, aged 31, Lord 
Arthur Augustus Edwin Hill, brother to the 
Marquess of Downshire ; fourth son of Ar- 
thur the 2nd and late Marquess and Mary 
Baroness Sandys. 

Sussex.— Dec. 17. Inv her 27th year, 
Elizabeth, eldest dau. of Sir Timothy Shel- 
ley, Bart. of Field-place, Horsham. 

Warwick,— Dec. 22. At Leamington, 
the Rt. Hon. Elizabeth Countess dowager 
of Darnley. She was the 3d dau. of the 
late Rt. Hon. Wm. Brownlow, of Lurgan, 
in Ireland; was married to John 4th and 
late Earl of Darnley Sept. 19, 17915; and 
was left his widow ou the 17th of last 
March, having had issue the present Earl, 
three other sons and three daughters (see 
a memoir of his Lordship in our present vo- 
lume, pt. i. p. 366.) 

Witts.—Dec. 14. Aged 84, Sarah, 
wife of William Dyke, esq. of Chesulden ; 
and on the 18th, at Bath, aged 85, William 
Dyke, esq. They were interred on the 
27th at Woodborough, Wilts, where, until 
of late years, the family has resided for many 
generations. 

Dee. 16. Aged 79, John Spearing, esq. 
Worton, near Devizes. 

Dec. 22. At Stoney Stratford, aged 13, 
Harriet-Catherine, only dau. of John Frier 
Congreve, esq. 

Lately. At Malmesbury, aged 45, Hen- 
rietta, dau. of the late Rev. Henry Stronge, 
Vicar of that parish, and sister of Lieut. 
Charles Stronge, R.N. 

York.—Dec. 16. At Market Weighton, 
aged 86, Elizabeth, widow of the Rev. Geo. 
Skelding, Vicar of that parish. 

Dec.17. At Harland Rise, near Cotting- 
ham, aged 72, Susannah, widow of Edward 
Codd, esq. many years Clerk of the Peace 
for Hull. 

At Skirlaugh, aged 42, Geo. Green, esq. 

Aged 42, Mr. Wm. Pearson, solicitor, of 
York, and one of the Common Council. 

Scottann.—Lately. At Edinburgh, Ali- 
cia, widow of Sir John Wedderburn (the 
sixth Bart. of Nova Scotia, but for the at- 
tainder of 1746), and step-mother to Sir 
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David Wedderburn, the present Bart. so 
created in 1803. She was the second dau. 
of Col. James Dundas, of Dundas, M.P. for 
co, Linlithgow, by the Hon. Jean Forbes, 
third dau. of William 13th Lord Forbes; 
became Sir John’s second wife Dec. 27, 
1780; and was left his widow in 1803, having 
had issue the Rt. Hon. Louisa-Dorothy now 
Countess dowager of Hopetoun, three other 
daughters, and three sons. 

At Banff Castle, Sir Robert Turing, of 
Foveran, co. Aberdeen, Bart. (1639). He 
married, in 1797, Anne, dau. of Col. Donald 
Campbell, of Glensaddel, who died in Dec. 
1809. 

IrELAND.— Dec. 16. 
Dowling, esq. 

Lately. At the residence of her son-in- 
aw the Hon. and Rev. T. C. Maude, En- 
niskillen, the wife of William Creely Tre- 
villian, of Exeter, and of Middleney, Som. 

In Dublin, at a very advanced age, the 
Rt. Hon. Amelia dowager Viscountess Pow- 
erscourt, great-grandmother of the present 
Peer of that name, and sister to the Earl of 
Aldborough. She was the fifth dau. of John 
the 1st Earl, by Martha, dau. of the Rev. 
Benj. O’Neale, Archdeacon of Leighlin; 
was married in Sept. 1760, to Richard 3d 
Viscount Powerscourt; and was left his 
widow in 1788, having given birth to Ri- 
chard the third Viscount; to the Hon. John 
Wingfield Stratford, who assumed the latter 
name in 1802 ; toCol. the Hon. Edw. Wing- 
field; and three daughters, Her ladyship 
had lived to see three generations succeed to 
the title of her husband; as well as three 
successors (all her brothers} to that of her 
father. What is equally extraordinary, she 
had seen four ladies beside herself invested 
with the title of Viscountess Powerscourt, 
her son and grandson having both married 
twice ; and their two dowagers still survive. 

East Inpies.—April 3. At Bombay, 
Lieut. Graham James Graham, son of the 
late James Graham, esq. of Richardby, 
Cumberland. He was the survivor of four 
brothers, who went out in the military ser- 
vice of the East India Company to the seve- 
ral presidencies, and who have all been car- 
ried off in early life by diseases incidental to 
the climate. 

West Inpies.—At Tobago, the Hon. J. 
Chadband, a member of Council, senior As- 
sistant Justice of the Common Pleas, and 
Aid-de-camp to the Governor. 

4ug.... At Bermuda, in Southampton 


At Dublin, Patrick 
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parish, a coloured woman named Tabitha, 
aged 105 years. She was in full possession 
of her faculties, and not many months be- 
fore stole away to give directions respecting 
her burial clothes, about which, as the old 
coloured women generally do, she expressed 
great solicitude. For many years she has 
resided with her daughter, who is supposed 
to be about 80, in a small room not more 
than eight feet square.—The mistress of 
this vid woman lived to be 107. 

Sept.3. At Jamaica, an old creole negro 
woman, named Catherine Hiatt, formerly 
belonging to the late Hon. John Hiatt, but 
free for many years past, whose computed 
age was upwards of 150 years! as she fre- 
quently said she was a good-sized girl at the 
insurrection of the Coromantee negroes, 
which happened in Carpenter’s Mountains, 
Clarendon, in the year 1690! She never 
bore a child, retained all her faculties to the 
last moment, and did coarse needle-work 
until a very short time previous to her death. 

Sept. 8. In Jamaica, Frances Johnson, a 
sambo woman slave, aged 107 years, retain- 
ing all her faculties to her decease. 

Arroad.—July ... At Paris, aged 75, 
Lt.-Col. James O'Hara. He was appointed 
Lieut. of 67th Foot in 1775, Captain 1789 ; 
brevet Major 1798, of his own regiment iu 
1795, and brevet Lieut.-Col. 1796. 

Lately. At Gran, in Hungary, aged 71, 
Cardinal Alexander Von Rudnay, Archbishop 
of Gran and Primate of Hungary. He was 
created a Cardinal Priest Oct. 20, 1826; 
announced Dec. 15, 1828. 

At the Swan River, W. Sterling, esq. 
Commissioner of Crown lands and Private 
Secretary to the Governor. 

At Saville, N. Wetherell, esq. formerly 
of Darlington, but for many years resident 
in Spain. 

At Dunkirk, Thomas Mackenzie, esq. 
formerly of Barbadoes, who, in the early 
part of the last war, rendered the most es- 
sential services to the Commissariat depart- 
ment in the West Indies. 

Nov. 21. In Paris, aged 79, G. Grant, 
esq. formerly of Cluria and Leaston, N. B 

Nov. 29. At St. Petersburgh, Jane, 
Princess of Lowicz, widow of the Grand 
Duke Constantine; she was by birth Coun- 
tess of Grudzinska, and was married by the 
late Grand Duke, with the left haud, May 


20, 1820. Her health has been long very 
indifferent. 


—@— 
ADDITITIONS TO OBITUARY. 


Vo. ct, i. 91.—A_ will cause bas been 
tried at Chelmsford, before Judge Gaselee 
and a special Jury, involving property to 
the amount of 15,000/. The testatrix, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Brand, died in January 
last, atthe age of eighty. Till within ten 
months of her death she had resided at 


Clavering, and had always evinced great 
fondness fur her nephew and niece. 
Her faculties, however, gradually became 
impaired, and she drew up a will, en- 
tirely excluding them. The Jury found 


a verdict for the graud-nephew, Mr. J. 
Hi, Brand. 











PART II.} 


Part ii. p. 177.—SirJ. H. Thorold died 
on the 7th of July. 

P. 269.—The Rt Hon. C. B, Bathurst 
died Aug. 13, aged 77. 

P. 371.—The father of Sir Benjamin 
Hobhouse was a merchant at Bristol, 
and he received the early part of his 
education in the grammar school of 
that town. Whilst a barrister in the 
Middle Temple, Sir Benjamin published 
**A treatise on Heresy as cognisable by 
the Spiritual Courts, and an examination 
of the statute of Wiiliam III. for sup- 
pressing blasphemy and profa:eness. 
1792."" ‘*A Reply to the Rev. F. Ran- 
dolph’s Letter tu Dr. Priestley, or, an 
Examination of Randolph's Ser:ptural 
Revision of Socinian Arguments. 1793.’’ 
* An Enquiry into what constitutes the 
crime of compassing and imagining the 
King’s death. 1795.”; and a collection of 
“Tracts. 1797.” 

P. 381.—Stephen Edward Rice, Esq., 
(of Mount Trenchard, co. Limerick,) 
died at Buxton, 


OBITUARY. 
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P. 472.—The Rev. Joseph Wilkinson 
was also Perpetual Curate of Breccles in 
Norfolk, and Domestic Chaplain to the 
Duke of Gordon. 

P. 568.—The Rev. Richard Cockburn 
is here confused with the Rev. William 
Cockburn,D.D. the present Dean of York. 
They were both about the same time 
Fellows of St. John’s college, Cambridge. 
The degrees of the Rev. KR. Cockburn are 
given correctly, as are his preferments : 
but all the University honours, and the 
publications, belong to his more distin- 
guished namesake. The Rev. R. Cock- 
burn was curate of Eartham in Sussex, 
the place of the Right Hon. Wm. Hus- 
kisson’s country residence, and married 
Miss lilman, a niece of Mrs. Huskisson. 

P. 569. Sir John Pinhorn died in his 
89th year. He left seven daughters ; 
five by bis first wife, and two by his se- 
cond wife. His third daughter, Mary- 
Stace, was married Jan. 13, 1803, to 


Jobn Lawson, jun. Esq. of Bowness-hall, 
Cumberland. 





—— 





A GENERAL BILL OF ALL THE CHRISTENINGS AND BURIALS, 
FROM DECEMBER 15, 1880, TO DECEMBER 13, 1881. 














. Males - 14,217 In all ‘ Males 12,769 In all 
Chvistoned } Females anak 28,263 Buried - } Females 12,568 ‘ 25,337 
Whereof have died, 5 and 10 1031 | 40 and 50 2175 80 and 90 825 
under 2 years 7812 10 and 20 934 | 50 and 60 2169 90 and 100 101 
Between 2 and 20 and 30 «©1649 | 60 and 70 2237 | 100...1 101.....1 
5 years 2647 30 and 40 1968 70 and 80 1786 105....008 coscesecees L 
Increase in the Burials reported this year 3692. 

Gout - - - - - 84|Tumour - - - - 8 
DISEASES. Hemorrhage - - - 61) Unknown Causes - - 7 
Abscess - - - 161 — - - - @9!Venereal - - - - 2 
Age, and Debility - 2677 | Hoopin Cingh - - 1738 : ~94.008 
fais as y . a Hydrop Shia ee Total of Diseases - 24,926 
Asthma - - - - 1061 /|Inflammation - - - 2812 
Cancer - - - - = 106) Inflammat® of the Bowels 138 CASUALTIES. 
Childbirth - - + - 310) Inflammation ofthe Liver 296 
Cholera Morbus - - 48|Insanity - - - - 226 aes Se SS = 
Consumption - - - 4807|Jaundice - - - - 44 Died by Fright - - 
Contraction of the Heart 25|Jaw locked - - -  19| Died by Visitation of God 26 
Convulsions - - ~- 2980/Measles - - - - 750 ae > + = & 131 
Croup - - - - - 119| Miscarriage - - - 27 Barone Detahing % 6 
Diabetes - - - - 7| Mortification - - - 307 | Executed = : 2 
Diarrhea - - - -  33/| Ossification of the Heart 29|Found Dead - - - 5 
Dropsy - - - - 986|Paralytic - - - - 246 Killed by Falls andse- \_ |g; 
Soapiy onthe Brain - 853|Pleurisy - - - - 16|_veralotherAccidents 
Dropsy on the Chest - 122|Rheumatism - - - 57 Killed by Fighting - 1 
Dysentery - - - - 11|Scrophula - - - 49 Killed by bighusing - "7 2 
— of the Heart 73 Small Pox - - - - 563| Murdered - - - 6 
- 54|Sore Throat, or Quinsey 3| Poisoned - - - - 7 
Eovaticles - - - 88|Spasm- - - - - 9g|Starved - - - - 1 
Fever - - - - - 965/Stillbom - - -:- ‘898|Suffocated- - - - 5 
Fever,Intermittent orAgue36|Stene - - - - - 20 oe tlle 8 
Fever, (Scarlet) - - 143)|Stricture - - - - 14 Total of Casualties - 411 
Fever, (Typhus) - - - 2 = = 118] 


223 | Thrush 
| 


] 


* Executed this year within the Bills of Mortality 6; of which number only 2 have 


been reported as such. 
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Tucker, E.76. J.76, 
284, 560. WT. 
94 
Turing, Sir R. 652 
Turner, C.188. M. 
561. J. 93, 364. 
S. 268 
Turquand,W.J. 477 
Tuyll, B’n, 364 
Twining, R. 464 
Twinour, A. A. 560 
Twisleton, F. 267 
Tynte, J. K. 265 
Tyson, E. C. 463. 
J.365. W.R.649 
Tytler 634 
Ullett, J. 572 
Underwood, S. 572 
Upton, R. 560 
Urquhart, J. 268 
Usbourne, I’. H. 464 
Usherwooad, A. 283 
Uvedale 482 
Vaizey, M.A. 571. 
J. 283 
Valesitia, Lord, 98 
Valletort, Lord, 561 
Vane, J. 170 
Vassall, S, L. 644 
Vaughan, J. 560 
Veasey, H. 572 
Ventouillac 64 
Veutris, T. 76 
Verboke, H. C. 76 
Vernon, A.475. L. 
381. R. 365 
Vesey, A. 175 
Veulle, 561 
Vidua, C. 574 


L, 


. sJridex to Names. 


Vieyra 194 

Vigor, F. 464 

Vigors, N.:A.542 

Viltiers,'A. 366. T. 
H. 75 

Vince, H. C. 510 

Vincent 482 

Vyvyan, F. 463. ‘Sir 
R.H.170. RR:75 

Wade 187 

Wait, W. 286 

Waithman, W.‘570 

Wakeman, T. 93 

Waldron, M. 381 

Walker, B. W. 560. 
D. 381. J. 381. 
Lady M. 270. T. 
H. 171 

Walkey, C. C. 170, 
171 

Wall, A.177. ‘C.B. 
170. F. B. 189 

Wallace, 462. J. 
76. J. M. 364. 
T. 365 

Waller, R. 364. ‘Sir 
W. 2,'462 

Walond, R. 649 

Walpole,Lady K. 93 

Walrond, H. 282 

Walsh, H. L. 91. 
Lord T. 382 

Walter, J. 644 

Walters, C.171. J. 
E. 644 

Walton, W. 552 

Warburton, W. 267 

Ward, J. 364. S. 
284 

Wardale, W. 651 

Warde, Sir H. 266. 

Wardle, J. 560 

Wardroper, C. 189 

Ware, G. 267. J. 
268 

Waring, H. 572 

Warner, J. 92. 

Warren, A. 467 

Warrington, W. H. 
268 

Warwick, Dr. 630 

Wastell, J. 381 

Watson, Sir H. 364. 
L. 93 

Watt 158 

Waugh, M.N. 473 


Walwski, Count’'A. 


Webbe, T. 569 
Webster, J. 366. 
H.170. -‘R.377 
Wedderborn,A. 651 

Weekes, E. 650 
Welebinan, E. 572 
Wellesley 170. L. 
75. lasve. 386. 
Lotd C. 267 
Wellington, W. 561 
~— Duke 64 
Wells, G. 572. S.91 
Wenlock, Lord 266 
Wenn; J. W. 267 
Wentworth, J. 189. 
8.572. T.H. 650 
Werge, 0.283 
West 644. J. ‘365. 
J. D. 285. ‘J. F. 


Westall, A. 651 
Westminster, Marq. 
265, 560 
Westmoreland,; A. 
268 
Westwood, E. M. 93 
Wetenliale, E. 644 
Wethéreil, Sir C. 
459. -N. 652 
Whately, R. 365 
Whatley, C. 188 
Wheeldon, J, 284 
Wheeley, S. 285 
Whelan 187 
Wheler, H. T. 171 
Whewell 542 
Whinyates, E.C.344 
White 38), 386. E. 
573. J.76, 285. 
M. A.463. R.98 
Whitehead, G. 366 
Whitley, J. 651 
Whitworth, R. S. 
H. 284 
Wickham, J. 651 
Wigram, O. 174. 
W. 267. 
Wilbraham, A. 464 
Wilder, J. 171 
Wildgose, J. 139 
Wilkins, E. 189 
Wilkinson, G. 3280. 


J/472, -654:; 'M. 
379. 8. 377 
Willes, D..\644, J. 
283 
Williams ‘463. C. 
F. 560. Sir PD. 
187. D. A. 365. 
H. 92, 365. “J. 
463, 475, 560.: L. 
C. 464. M. 572. 
O. H: 649. 8.651. 
T. 461. Sir T. 
266 
Willett, S. 379 
Willis, W. 473 
Willoughby, S. ‘464 
Wiils, T. 189 
Wilmer, S.-78 
Wilson, C. H. 464, 
F.'W. 365. “J. 
262. -M. 475. W. 
378, 477 
Winship, S. 473 
Winstanley, F. 186 
Winter, J. C.365 
Winterson 361 
Wollaston, W. 574 
Wood, D. H. | 174. 
H. 475 
Woodford, A. 266 
Wovuham, J. F. 76 
Woodriff, D. 364 
Woods, G. 76. W. 
462 
Worcester, Lord 75, 


76 
Worsley, H. 305. F. 
561 
Worthington, T. G. 
283 
Wray, C. D. 171 
Wrench, M. 93 
Wright 629. J. 189. 
M. 570 
Wurtemberg 77 
Wyart, W. H. 267 
Wyndham, M. A. 
171 
Wynn, T. 463 
Yarnold, S. 379 
Yeates, F. A. 650 
Young, A. 268. ‘A. 
W.170. G. 364, 
York, Abp. 64. C. 
P. T 
Yough, 266 


ERRATA. P. 190, b. 4, read the Hon. Augastas Browne.—P. 197, in the first col. 
the 41st and 42d lines are transposed; in the second column, line 17 from bottom, for De- 
vonshire read Derbyshire.—P. 267, b. 1. 28, for Sheeles read Skeeles.—-P. 275, b. 1. 29, for 
Ashted read Ashurst:—P.276, b. 1.18, for Ashsted read Headley, in Surrey.—P. 374, @,1.9 
from bottom, for successive read several ; 1. 3 from bottom, for, about the year 1810, read 
in the year 1812.—P. 477, b. |. 83, for Cape Trio read Frio. Part I. p. 569, b. 1.7 from 
bottom, for Warwickshire read Worcestershire. 
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